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A Popular Enctclopjedia of the Sports and Pastimes of Youth,— 
a companion for all holidays, — The Boy's own Book, — unmixed with 
aught that was not highly interesting to himself, had long been a desi- 
deratum ; to supply which, he was usually led to become his own caterer, 
and purchase publications of an objectionable character, merely because 
their low price placed them within his reach. The present Work was an 
attempt to obviate this inconvenience, by enabling those, who had the 
guardianship of youth, to present their young proteges, in the form of a 
Holiday or Birth -day Present, with a concentration of all that usually 
delights them, executed in such a manner as their own more matured 
judgment would approve, and much more amusing and instructive to the 
juvenile mind, than the cheap trash on which the hoarded shilling is 
usually expended. The event has fully justified the expectations of the 
Publishers ; few works have met with so flattering a reception, from the 
press and the public; and this reception has stimulated them, as new 
editions have been called for, to increase the value of the work by suc- 
cessive improvements, and thus render it as distinguished for its execution 
as it was attractive for its novelty. Compared with the earlier editions, 
its present appearance is strikingly superior. A considerable quantity of 
extra matter, including several new subjects, has been introduced ; many 
of the cuts have been re-engraved ; the number of illustrations has been 
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P&SLUDB. 

bicrcMed ; and, in ihort, neither labour nor expend has been spared to 
jneril the extraordinary success with which the work has been honoured. 

A wider field than has been taken cannot well be imagined. Our 
plan embraces the amnsements of all minds, and of all seasons, — in winter 
and in summer,— at home and abroad. The robust and the delicate, — 
the contemplative and the ingenious, — ^have each their tastes provided for. 
The sports and exerdses of out-door enjoyment, — the pastimes of a 
winter's fire-side, — and the recreations of science, are copiously detailed 
in orir pages, which have been printed in a close type, that we might be 
enabled to compress a whole library of sportful lore in the brief compass 
of one little volume. We have attempted to please Seniors and Juniors, — 
to unite the sufiVages of grey-beard Wisdom, and blooming Adolescence ; 
no easy task ! — but we have succeeded ; the MiNOR-ity has given us a 
Majority ; and we boldly make our appearance at the bar of public 
opinion, assured that a host of advocates, appreciating our industry and 
our motives, would each cheerfully undertake, on our behalf, the task of 
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AIIVKILTISEIIBNT. 

Thb present Tohime oonsiflto of a adectiom of sachpcrtions of the 
Boy's Own Book as are more ezpresslj suited for Little Boys ; and 
▼ill, it is hoped, serre as a pleasing prelude to the possession of 
the larger and more oomprehensiye ▼ork, when adyancing years 
demand a more extended seiifls of amusing and athletic sports. 
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MINOR SPORTS AND PASTIMES 





BlytlM BojrhMa Istli* holiday of life ; 
The jojrow spirits then inpwrt • iMt 
To tops and mai1>lea which man's graTtf toys, 
Tbonth bousht a« goMen pnccs, •»•? lodu 

yfE heartily trast that our young readers will conmience the penual of 
our pages with pleasure eaual to that which we feel in sitting down to 
write mem, and that we snail go pleasantly together through our work. 
The description of these Minor Sports, most especially, will, we v^e con- 
vinced, be an agreeable pastime to us, and call up, from time to time, wel- 
come reminiscences of those days of our boyhood, when we were a hero at 
** Ring-taw," and by no means a contemptible adversary even to the most 
accomplished youthrul players at " Fives. ' It will remind us of our happy 
hoIiciUiys and favourite school-£^ws; — of feats of agility performeu at 
^ Follow my Leader," and trophies borne off in triumph at " Peg in the 
Ring ;" — of those merry mornings, when the first glance of the sun awak- 
ened us, to snatch an additional half-hour for the playground, without 
encroaching on the allotted times for stud^r ; — when, during " winter's surly 
reign," we joined the active few, who, instead of moping in great coats, 
or shivering round a fire, sallied forth into the clear, cold, mvigorating air, 
and marking out goals and bounds in the crisp hoar frost that mantied the 
ground* sought idter, and found, warmth and high spiriu in aigaroe«f 
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** Prisoner*! Base,**— or made the liroiwi f^tow «t fclty * Leap-frof ," — or 
tfefied the frost by briskly plying the whip-top with eel-skin, and 
came in with glad hearts, ruddy cheeks, perfect willingness, and the best 
of appetites, to our morning repast and daily studies. 

It will bring to our recoUectian also, those smooth and shady spots, 
where, when t£e nooM-tide am was audway in the heavens, in the sultry 
month of Aa^;«st, we ahcusalcif perused pleasaat and instructive books, 
and played with oiu: c!ni mrt ■ at ** Increase-pound," or set up a pyra- 
mid of marbles for them 1» slioot at, or allot at one erected by one of them. 
It will carry vs back in tmagination to the luCs and downs, where we 
flew our kites, — eke loAsest soarers itr miles anoaaril ;-^of mi Aaps through 
breaking of strings, and lone races of xivalr^ after our CEtlltng favourites. 
It will remind us of that cheerfal pariom-, to whidi, during the winter 
vacation, wkcB minoe-meat, p i iu n p m ddiqgs, aad young parties, were most 
abundant,— on Chri8tmas-«ve, or merry T w^h-niafa^ most espedally, — 
we bore a part in the exhilanting and harmless fire-side sports of the 
season. It wiU revive the memory of that dilapidated nan, — ^the court of 
that mouldering castle,-— with a tall and stately elm rising firom one of its 
comers, and ivy, snarently a^es old, the constant home and nestling- 
place of innumerable birda, which bedecked and suppoited the outward 
ride of its walls,— the scene of our chief exploits at Fives ; — the garden . 
walk, where our school-swing was erected, between two gigantic sister 
pear trees ; — and, in brief, of aXL tliom pia»es where we played tlie garnet 
which were the delight of oar Midajn; wfaen m sportive bout at " Saddle 
my Nag," was in itaeSf an aoi^le recsmpense for the past two hours of 
study, employed in woilnng an intricate question m arithmetic — composing 
a theme on some difficult subject — rendering a portion of the Iliad into 
LatiAliexameters, or a passage of Pope into Preach pros& 

Wc oottoeive tiiat we are Im^g^g no diarcaoe on o«r boyimod, by 
jwowisw that «« dearly ei^oyed the sports of the play-gvMind. Theime 
of o talented writer, « A duaoe at syntax, tat m <dab at Caw,** Iws, by a 
tlmnghf l fa s lew, been oonverted into a nmnei*, and those who wcse mosl 
eminent Inr their activity and love of tlio nsnal omnsements «f jouth out 
of achoql, have tfans been nmoatly stigsaadoed «s inattenliin atndmts. 
Tht reverse* we fawe c^emlly Ibnnd to lie the fiMt; fisr we hnve often 
jpemarkod, that dto lads wiw led iihe apocts in llie pfaiy-mund, stood fa^h 
in th^ classes in the adwol-room. " Thrrr ii a timr tar nil thiBon,'* in n 
lxite.lMit, in Una case, an npfiiacable observation; the scholastic ^^ofGne 
wiaety aUots oeztaia bona In the day lor vecrentions they shonU be 
• topm yc d in bealdrful and oeieenUe pastane, ao «s tto uendcr iht hoy 
pa^aied to reinrn with mental v%onr to his boots ar-otndy dwnid ^yne a 
nettah to sport, and spoit to sindy. fiat wMle we reooaasnend lihaft the 
ach oa l ro am shonid be fei^atton on the piay-^^rauM, we wiah fta ' 
OBI onr yonng w a der i die necessity of their fayttnig the ' 
tiht sdrool-rocmk' 

■■ " —■' ■' -:»-«y— e^^ 








MINOR SPOitfB. 





GAMES WITH MABBLES. 

Thsbx werc^ tome years ago, and we 1)elieTe, there still are, tliree or four 
lifferent sorts of marbles: tiie Dutch, or rariegated day marbles, were 
reckoned the worst ; those of yellow stone, with b^utifiil spots or circles of 
tiack or brown, were next in estimation ; and what were called the real taws, 
vi pink marblei, with dark red Tcina^ were preferred to all others. The games 
wini floarhles are not very nomerons ; the following pages contain descziptioiia 
of all that have come to our knowledge. 

spure Ajn> fiflOFS. 

Tbk n the most sinple of all games with marbles ; one player first shoots 
iria marble, the teeond then endearonrs to strike or ** anop** it, or otherwise, to 
riioot his own within a span of it. Ifhemiss, or do not fire within the span, 
the first niayer, from the spot where his marble rests, in like manner, shoots at 
that of the second ; and so on, itntil a snop or span is made, when the nuuthk 
snopped or spanned is taken, and the game begmi anew, by the winner. 

BOar-ABOTTT. 

Tiua game datten from the pxeoecling one only in this respect, namely, that 
the marbles, instead of bong snot with the fiore-finger andthimih, are pitched, 
or to nae the technical word, boated, by the players. 
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lOirOB SPORTS. 



Three imall holes are dug, about a yard and a half asunder? a fine is 
drawn about two yards from the first hole, from whi^h the players begin 
the game. Chance decides who shall have the first shoot ; the object is to 
drive the marble into the first hole ; if this be done, the player shoots again, 
at the distance of a span, toward the second. If, however, he miss the 
hole, the other placer begins, and each shoots, alternately, as the other 
misses. After having shot the marble into a hole, the player is allowed, 
if his adversary's man>le be near, to drive it, with Ids own, as £»* as he can, 
and, if he strike it, to shoot again. The game is won by the player who 
gets first into the last hole, in the following order:— first hole, second, third, 
— second, first,— second, third. The loser places his Icnuckles at the first 
hole, the winner shoots as near to it as he can from the line, and fires 
three times^ firom the place where his marble rests, at the loser's knucklci. 

KNOCK-OUT. 

Two or more may play at this game. He who begins throws a marble 
gently against a wall, so that it rebounds to a distance not exceeding a 
yard; a second player throws another marble agunst the wall, endeavour- 
mg to make it rebound, so as to strike ot come within a span of the iurst; 
if he can do neither, the first player takes up his own marble, and, in turn, 
strives to snop or span that of the second. The marble that is thus snopped 
or spanned, is won, and the winner begins again. Where only two play, 
It is best to knock out two or three marbles each, alternately, before they 
begin to use those on the ground. In this case, a player may win his own 
marbles, as they are common stock when down, and take up which lie 
pleases, to play with. 

tli£ CONQUEROB. 

This is a sport which we do not much approve of, although, we must 
confess that, m the days of our youth, we were very fond of it. Strong 
stone marbles of a moderate size must be used. The game is commenced 
by one boy laying his taw on a piece of smooth and tolerably hard earth, 
(turf and pavement are both improper,) the other player throws his taw 
at it, as hard as he can, so as to spht it, if possible. If ne fail to do so, his 
own taw is thrown at in tium, and thus each player has, alternately, a 
cast at the taw of the other. A strong marble will frequently break, or 
conquer, fifly or a hundred others; where this game is much played, a 
taw that has become a conqueror of a considerable number, is very much 
prized, and the owner will not play it against any but those which have 
conquered a respectable quantity. " When Greek meets Greek," or when 
two conquerors are engaged, the ntunber of marbles previously broken by 
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mNOI^ SPORTS. 

the Tanquiched is added to those of the victor; thus, if my taw having 
already split twenty roarbles, oonouers another that has split twenty, my 
taw then becomes a conqueror of ibrty*one,— tliat is, twenty, its previous 
score ; twenty, the vanouished taw's score, and one for the broken taw 
Itself. In the west of England, the game of ** The Conqueror" is also playedi 
with small, hard, variegated shells, wliich are found in old banks, and from 
which tlie snails, their former inhabitants, have disappeared. The sbeO 
is held in the forefinffer of the right hand, and its peak pushed vigorously 
agunst that of the adversary's ; uiq shell which breaks is, of course, con- 
quered. 

ARCH-BOAHD. 

This game, in some parts of England, is called "Nine-holes;" it lias 
various names, and is sometimes played with iron bullets instead of marbles. 
The marbles are bowled at a board set upright, resembling a brid^, with 
nine small arches, all of them niunbered ; if the marble strike against the 
sides of the arches, it becomes the property of the boy to whom the board 
belongs; but, if it go through any one of thena, the bowler claims a num- 
ber equal to the number upon the arch it passed through. We have seec 
the boards, in tliis game, marked above some of the arches with nihlls, ir. 
this order: — 5, 0, 1, 2, 0, 3, 0, 4, 0. In some places, where there are no 
nihlls on the board, and the numbers go beyond five, the bowler not only 
loses his marble, if it strike against the sides of the arches, but also ^vet 
the bMird-keeper a marble each time he bowls. 

RING-TAW. 

The rules of Ring-taw vary in different places; the following are the 
most general : — A circle is drawn, into which each PArty placet as many 
marbles as may be agreed on. A line, called the omng, is then drawn at 
some distance, from which each in turn shoots at the ring. Shooting a 
marble out of the ring, entitles the shooter to go on again, and thus the 
ring maj be sometimes cleared by a good player, before his companion or 
companions have a chance. Af^er the first fire, the players return no more 
to the offing, but shoot, when their turn comes, from the place where their 
marbles rested on the last occasion. Every marble strucK out of the ring, 
is won by the striking party ; but if the taw at any time remain in the ring, 
tlie player is not only out, but if he have, previously, in the course of the 
^ame, struck out any marbles, he must put them in the ring again. And 
if one player strike with his taw the taw of another, the player whose taw 
is so struck, is out; and if he have, previously, shot any marbles out of the 
circle, he must hand them over to the party by whose taw his has been 
lo struck. 
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nrcKEASE-potrirD. 

TUi kfimcrior to any odMT game with DMurblci. ItdiiSenfron^BiBg- 
taw" in die KiUowinc partkalait: — ^l^ prrrioutly to any marbfe or akot 
bdnff ttruck out of the ring or pound, the taw of one of the pbyers be 
stmck by the taw of another, (except that of hi* partner^ or in caae he 
shoot his taw within the pound, in erther case, he pnU a shot in the ring, 
and belbre either of the others play, shoots from the offing and contittues 
in the game; hot if the first of thoe events occur after one or more shoU 
have beien stmck ovt of the poond, if he have prerionslyy daring that game, 
obtafaied any shots himself, he hands them over to the pjrty who liaa stmck 
liim, and also nuts a shot in as before, previously to his snooting from the 
offing; but if ne have previously obtained no shots during the game, he is 
put out of the game entirely, or " killed," by his taw being so struck; and 
again, if after a shot or shots have been stmck out of the pound, hb taw 
get within it, (on the Hne is nothing,) he puU his shots, if he have obtained 
any, with an additional one, into the pound, and shooU from the offing ; 
bat if he have not obtained a shot or shots after his taw so remains within 
the ring, '*or gets fat," as it is called, he is ** kined," and stands oot for the 
remainder of the game. When there is only one marble left in the ring, 
the taw may then remain inside it, without being ** fat" at this game. 
The players seldom put more than one marble each in the ring at first 

THE rrKAifiD. 

A small drcle is drawn on the ground, within which, one phyei 
builds a pyramid, by placing three marbles triangularly, and a fourth ir 

the centre, on the top of them. 
Any other player may then 
shoot at the pyramid, at an 
agreed distance, by ^ving, 
for each time of shootmg, tu 
the one who keeps the pyra- 
mid, a marble. lithe shooter 
strike the pyramid with his 
taw, as many of the marbles 
composing the pyramid, 
as may be driven out of the 
circle, belong to the shooter, 
and the pynumid is constantly 
to be kept up completa by 
its owner. This is a good in-door game; variety and additional interest 
BDay be given to it, by cadt pUyer taking the office of pyraaud-keeper, 
at stated intervals. 
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GAMES WITH TOP&. 

HUVMIirO-TOT. 

HuHMiKa-TOPi^ of Tarioos sizes, are to be boo^i at tbc tDv-aboafti 
vanr little art ia necessary to use tbem. AficvtbeatniigiawoaDdaBout the 
upngbt piece* eoe end of it is taken in one hand, and tiie handle of the 
fiork-plece in the other; the string h then to he puEedoff with loKce^ and 
thct^iicetiqpi. 



fe- 



TMb is an cseefient aanusement The top i§ eanly set up*by twirling it 
wilii bodi hands OB a smooth stnrfiiee, and apptytng the whip with gcndaness 
atin^ BxmriBK the Tigoor of the blows^ as the top ^ets firm osi its peg. 
There is a local miety of the whip-top^ whidi b too 
singular for ns to pa» wmoliced. We aDode to the 
Calchester top, of which an engnmng is presented in 
the margin. Its censtructieR is most simple, and, for 
ginning, it » sud considerably to excel die topa 
made in the eonmon focmw The only gamce we 
have erer seen with wMp-tops, are '■raeei^i.and 
"encovnters;" in the former, die object ia to Bag 
the top to a certain distance font ; in the hitter, the tops are w hippe d 
against each other until one b knocked down. The best material mr a 
whip, at thb capital sport, b an eck-skin ; it &r surpasses cord, or leathern 
thongs. 
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MINOR tPORTif, 



PEO-TOP. 




In tbis fiiTounte game considerable dexterity may be acquired by 
practioe. About London, peg-tops are, in general, only used for tbe purpose 
of being spun, and taken up to ** sleep/* as it is called, in wooden spoons^ 
which are sold at the tov-shops for that purpose ; hnt elsewhere, regular 
games at pe^top are played, in which tne victors carry off capital steel 
pegs as trophies of their prowess at the sport. A drde, whose diameter is 
about a yard, is first drawn on a smooth piece of ground, (pavement is 
objectional for tliis game,) and several players surround it. One volunteers 
to commence ; he throws his top indue the circle, and the others are at 
liberty to cast theirs at it, so long as it remains within the ring; the moment 
it rolls out, he may take it up, and pe^ at those which still remain inside. 
The object of each player being to spht the tops of his companions, if he 
succeed in any case, he keeps the peg of the split top as tne spoil of his 
victory. If either of the players do not cast his top within the rinff, or if 
he attempt to take it out, or if he fiiil to set it spinning when he mrows, 
or if it do not spin out, or after it ceases spinning, roU out of the circle, 
it is called "a dead top," and must be placed in the centre of the ring for 
the others to peg at. When it is knocked out agun without being split, 
the playvr to whom it belongs, takes it up, and plays away as before. 
Sometimes half-a-dozen dead tops are driven out of the ring by one cast, 
without any of them being damaged, and indeed, if they be made of good 
box, it Is but rarely that they spliL A top with a long peg u best at thb 
game, as it is more calculated to swerve out of the ring after it is spun ; a 
top that sleeps after it is cast, runs the greatest danger, and those that sleep 
most, are heavy bodied tops with short blunt pegs. It is advisable to vrind 
the cord round nearly three parts of the peg, as well as the top, and to use 
a button at the end instead of a loop. The Spanish peg- 
top, of which we give a cut in tne mai^n, is made 
of fine mahogany, and tapered off less abruptly toward 
the peg than the English tops. The peg is very short, 
of an uniform thickness, and rounded, not pointed, at 
the end. These tops spin nearly upright, and for tlirice 
the usual time ; it is unnecessary to throw them with 
any degree of force ; in fact, they spin best when 
let up under-handed ; so that, for playing on flooring or pavement, they 
are much superior to those made in the English fashion, although, finr 
the same reason, totally unfit for « Peg in the ring." The forms of English 
peg-tops, as well as those of humming-tops, and the common whip-topa, 
are so well known, that It would be useless for us to offer engravings of 
them. 
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GAMES WITH BALLS. 

The games with Balis are numerous and excellent; Cricket is • sport 
of such importance, as to claim a separate place in our work, but neari> 
all the otiier games with Balls, our young reader will find under the pre- 
sent head. 

FIVES. 

Fives may be plaved either sinele-handed or with partners. A good 
wall must be selected, with a sound flat piece of ground in front of it; a 
line must be drawn, about three feet from the ground, on the wall ; another, 
on the ground, about two yards from the wall ; and a third, describing 
three sides of a square, of which the wall itself will be a fourth, on the 
ground IVom the wall, to mark the bounds. The players toss wp for innings ; 
the winner begins by dapping his ball on the ground, and striking it against 
the wall, above the line, and so that it may rebound far enoujgh to fall 
outside the line on the ground ; the other player then strikes it, in the 
same manner, either before it has touched the ground, or dapped, (I. e. 
hopped from the ground,) more than once ; the nrst player then prepares 
to receive and strike it at its rebound ; and thus the game ^oes on, antU 
one of the players fail to strike the ball in his turn, before it has hopped 
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UIVOK 8FOX1V. 

more than once, strike it below the mark, or drive it out of boundfl. II 
die party who is in do either of these, he loses his innings ; if the other, 
then the in-player reckons one, on eadk occasion, towards the game, which 
is fifteen. When partners pby, the rules are precisely the same ; each 
side keeping up the ball alternately, and the partners taking turns foi 
innings, as one of the other side gets out After the ball is first playea 
out, on each occasion, it is not necessary to make it rebound beyond the 
ground line, which is used only to make the player who is in, ^ve out 
the ball fairiy in the first instance ; that is, when he first takes his mnings, 
or when he plays out the ball agam, after wimung a point. 

NINB-BOLKf, OK HAT-KALL. 

Near a wall where the grouad n lerel, dig nme^ or a lesser number of 
holes, according to the waabtx of players, Inge enourii for a ball to be 
bowled in without difRmhr. Nomoer them, and let eadi player be allotted 
a number, by chance or «iioice^ as it may be Weed. A fine is drawn 
about five yards firom die iMdes, at whidi one of the players places him- 
self, and bowls the bail into one of die holes^ The psaycr to whom the 
hole, into which the baB is howled, belongs, pidks it up as qiiiekly as he 
can, and endcavouis to strike osie of the others widi it ; (the latter all run 
off as soon as they pereove that the baD k not fi>r themselves;) if the 
thrower miss his aim, he loses a point, and is called **a fifer," and it. is hU 
turn to bowl : if, howew* be strike another, he loses nothing; but tho 
party so struck, in case be &il to hit another widi the ball, becomes «a fifer," 
and It is lis tan to bowi. ¥rre or six may be strodi m mcc es s ie iH and 
the baD may be kept vap^ no Hotter how loag^ aatil a aass be aadfe^ when 
rjiopaity so nassiaip loses a posn^aad bowls. It b also allowed, fer one 
player to accept the ball from another, and run the risk of striking a thurd: 
thus, if A stand dose behind B, and C have the ball in front of B, A may 
signify by motiona that he will take the ball, which is then thrown toward 
him by C ; he catdies it, and endeavours to strike B befiue he can run 
away; if he miss, he loses a point, and bowis» The second bowhag is con- 
ducted ^redaety as the first; but he who bowls three times without passing 
the ban into a bole, loses a pmnt, and if he have lost one be^e, becomes 
**a tenner;" be must still ^ on, until he succeed in patting the ball into 
a hole ; it is bb own fitult if he bowl into that whidi belongs to fctwif^ff, 
A party who misses his aim a second time becomes "a tenner;" he who 
loses a third pdnt, *'a fifteener ;" and when fi>ur pmats are lost, the party 
stands ooL The game goes on until all the players are out but one ; the 
latter wins die game. One of the odiers then takes the baB in Ms left 












HIHOK SPOKTS. 

tfieauty wlioluu dumrn It, a fine b drawn from the place wbcfe the baD 
daps, to a spot behind the thrower. Thus, nppoK the thnmor be at a. 
the ball falls at 6, a fine is drawn to c. The 
winner then throws the ball, from c, at the 
loser's back, three times, as hard as he 
y l t e scs. Tbeotherlosersthrowin the same 
manner, one aifter another^ and the winner 
has his three balb at each of their back% 
from the spot where their baUs respectively 
first tooch the groond, or in a fine with ity 
as abore stated, and iUostnted by the ^- 
gram in the margin. 





In the vicinity of London, this game is called ^Hat-baD^" on i 
of the piayers usmg theur hats, instead of di^ng holes, and the ball la 
tossed mto the bats, instead of behag bowled mio the bolck 



CATCB-EALL. 

Tl^ is rery sfanilar to the preceding game. Instead of bowling the 
ball into holes, ft is thrown in the air, and the name of the player, for 
whom it is intended, called ont by the thrower. If it be can^t, bdbre it 
has twice toadied thegrmmd, by the^versocaHedon, tie loaes no pointy 
but dirows it up again, and calls upon wnom he pleases to catdi it. If it 
be not canght in due time, he whose name is called must endeavour to 
strike one of the others with it ; if he miss, he loses a point, and has his 
throw up. The remahider oi the gamc^ the number of points^ and the 
losenf punishment^ are all predsely as ni Nine-hoks; of the t«o^ it is the 
better game. 

VOOT-BALL. 

A match is made between two sets <^piayers of eooal numbers; a 1. 
ball made of light materials, — a blown buidder, cased with leather, is I 
best, — is placed between them, and the object of each party is to kick the 
ball across the goal of the other, and to i>revent it from passing their own. 
The party, across whose goal the baO is kicked, loses the game. The 
game is commenced between the two goals, which are about a hundred 
yards asunder. 

Foot-ball was fbrmerly much in vogue in England, though, of lale 
years, it seems to have fallen into disrepute, and is but little practised. 
At what period the game of Foot-bait originated, is uncertain ; it does not, 
however^ appcv among the popular ezerdses before the reign of Edward 
the Third, and then it was prohibited by a pubficedict; not, perhaps, from 
any particidar otjection to the sport Itself^ bat becanseit lo upeiaiuli i*ith 
other &vourite amusements, to nnpede the progress of Aithery. 
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The ruttic boys use a blown bladder, without the corering of leilher, 
■ a Foot*ball, putting pea 
rattling as it is lucked about. 




for a Foot-ball, putting peas and horse-beans Inside^ which oconion • 
liou 




OOFF, OR BANDT-BALL. 

In the northern parts of the kingdom. Golf is much practised. It 
answers to a rustic pastime of the Romans, which they played with a ball 
of leather, stuffed with feathers, and the Goff-ball is composed of the same 
materials to this day. In the reign of Edward the Third, the Latin name 
<<Cambuca," was applied to this pastime, and it derived the denomination, 
no doubt, from the crooked club, or bat, with which it was played ; the 
bat was called, a <* Bandy," from its being bent, and hence is frequently 
called, in English, *< Bandy-ball." 

Goff) according to the present modification of the game, is performed 
with a bat, the handle of which is straight, and usually made of ash, about 
four feet and a half in length; the curvature is afSxed to the bottom, faced 
with horn, and backed with lead. The ball is a little one, but exceedingly 
hard, being made writh leather, and stuffed with feathers. There are, 
generally, two pla^rers, who have each of them his bat and ball. The 
game consists in driving the ball into certain holes made in the ground; 
he who achieves which the soonest, or in the fewest number of strokes, 
obtains the victory. The Goff-lengths, or the spaces between the first and 
last holes, are sometimes extended to the distance of two or three miles; 
the number of intervening holes is optional, but the balls must be struck 
into the holes, and not beyond them. When four persons play, two of 
them are sometimes partners, and have but one ball, which they^ strike 
alternately, but every one has his own bandy. Goff was a fiishionable 
game among the nobihty at the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
and it was one of the exercises with which Prince Henry, eldest ion to 
James the First, occasionally amused himselC 

STOOL-BALL. 

Stool-ball is frequently mentioned by the writers of the three last cen- 
turies, but without any proner definition of the game. Doctor Johnson 
tells us, it is a play where bails are driven from stool to stool, but does not 
bay in what manner, or to what purpose. It consists in simply setting a 
stool upon the ground, and one of the players taldi^ hb place before it, 
while his antagonist, standing at a distance, tosses a ball with the intention 
of striking the stool; it is the business of the former to prevent this by 
beating it away with the hand, reckoning one to the game tor every stroke 
of the ball; if, on the contrary, it should be missed by the hand, and touch 
the stool, the phiyers change places ; the oonqueror at thii game is he who 
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•Uikflt the ball moit times before it touches the stool. In some parts of 
the country, a certain number of stools are set up in a circular form, at a 
distance from each other, and ever^^ one of them is occupied by a single 
player; when the ball is struck, which is done as before, with the hand, 
thejr are every one of them obliged to alter his situation, running in suc- 
cession from stool to stool, and if he who threw the ball can regain it in 
time to strike any one of the players before he reaches the stool to which 
he is running, he takes his place, and the person touched must throw the 
ball, until he can, in like manner, return to the circle. 

TRAP, BAT, AND BALL. 

With the form of. the trap, our young readers are, doubtless, acquainted* 
it will be only necessary for us to give the laws of the game. Two bound- 
aries are equally placed, at a great dis- 
tance from the trap, between whichy 
it is necessary for the ball to pass, when 
struck by the batsman ; if it fall out- 
side either of them, he loses his in- 
nings. Innings are tossed up for, 
and the player who wins, places the 
ball in the spoon of the trap, touches 
the trigger with the bat, and, as the 
ball hops from the trap, strikes it as 
far as he can. One of the other players 
fwho may be from two to naff-a- 
dozen) endeavours to catch it. If he 
do so before it reaches the ground, 
or hops more than once, or if the 
striker miss the ball when he ums at 
it, or hits the trigger more than twice 
without strikine the ball, he loses his 
innings, and the next in order, which must previously be agreed on, takes 
his place. Should the ball be fairly struck, and not caught, as we have 
stated, the out-player, into whose hands it comes, bowls it from the place 
where he picks it up, at the trap ; which, if he hit, the striker b out. If 
he miss it, the striker counts one toward the game, which may be any 
number decided on. There is also a practice in some places, when the 
bowler has sent in the ball, of the striker's guessing the number of bat's 
lengths it is from tlie trap ; if he guess within the real number, he reckons 
that number toward his game ; but if he guess more than there really 
are, he loses his innings. It is not necessary to make the game in one 




inning. 
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Koidiem-«pdlu played ^iiidi a trap, and the Iml k itfickcB vidi m 1h^ 
or ffcoat stick, mt tiie pleasore of die ptajm, bat die htter ii vioat eom- 
monly used. The pencnnance of tins pasdaae does not reooiie the atten^ 
dance of eidier of the pailies m the field *o catch or stop tke ball, fiir the 
contest between them is, nmply, who shall strike it to the greatest distance 
In a giTennnmber of strokes; the length of each stroke tt measured, before 
the ball is retamed, by means oi a oord made fiwt at one end, near the 
trap, the other end being stretched into the field by a perton stationed 
there for that purpose, who adjusts it to the ball, wherever it may be; the 
cord is divided into yards, which are properly numbered in succession, so 
that thejpenon at toe bottom of the ground can easily ascertain the dis- 
feaaoe of ieach stroke by the nnmber of die yards, which he calls to the 
players, who place it to their account, and die ball is thrown back. This 
nasdme possesses hat litde Tariety, and is by no means so amusing to the 
byatandeis as Trap-baH. 



mocm>ERS. 




In die west of England dns is one of the most fiivomite sports with the 

hatfod bilL In the metropolis boys play a ^ame vety dnalar to it, called 

Fffiln Ib Bomders, the ^Uyen divide into two equal parties, and 

chance decides which shall have fint innings. Four 

* stones or posts are placed from twehe to twenty yards 
^ asunder, aa a, 6, c, d, in the maigin ; another m put at 

e; one of the party which is out, who is called the 
pecker or feeder, places himself at e. He tosses the ball 
gendy toward a, on the right of which one of die in 

* pu^ plaoes Mmself, and strikes die ball, if poasible, 
with his baL If he miss three times, or if the f>all, when struck, &I1 b 
hind 0, or he caught by any of die out players, who are all scattered about 
the field except one who stands behind a, he is out, and another takes his 
nlace. If none of these events take place, on striking the ball he drops 
the hat, and runs toward b, or. If he can, to c, 4, or even to a i^ain. If, 
However, the feeder, or vnj 6F die oart playen wl» may happen to have 
die ban, strike him with it m his piugi e ss from «to6,6toc, etod, or 
d to 0, he is onL Suppoong he can omy get to 6, one of Ids partners takes 
the bat, and strikes at the ball in turn; while the bail Is pasriag fiom the 
ieeder to a, if it be missed, or after it Is streck, die first plajrer gets to the 
next or a ftirther goal, if possible, widioiit being struck. If be can only 
grt to c, or <!, the second mns to b only, or c, as the case may be, and a 
third player b^ins; as they get home, that Is, to «, Ibey play at the ball 
in rotation, «ntd they all get onts then, of cotuse, Ibe o«t piaycii toko 
their places* 
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Masiit of die jBini — ■ ipoitf widi Init «ini taps, are ia owt 
«f agSftj and speed, md w abe are wvend of llMse wkkli mm be 
■ ■ —g «he ifiac^Mieoas Ifiaor Spotti; b«fc the fatUwi ii g yertiiaei are 
eMMr «r speed «r agttty, ler ivlttdi M MipleMeMli are 



eado si i ^ly 




ThisisamastCDDeDeBtjpasdine. ItsbcmMlKpUyediaajpacittutidace, 
out of deoxs if nosfloUe, ami the moae ikeie are fugnyid in ll;, provided tfaey 
be of the same h^g^ and agility, d>e better ii flie ipoit. We win suppose 
ft dosenat ^y« — ^Let deteaac them Jtandin anowyaboatsxjaids apart, 
vndi an theur aces la ene diMolioB, ariHs Sdde^ or their haads leadiw on 
Iheirth^hs, their elbows ni,aad tiieir heads bent ianrard, so that the chtn of 
each rests OQ his breast^ the right fatadicanced, the hadt a Bttie bent, the 
shoulders avanded, and die body firak The hwtbcc^ die jpoithy taking 
a short nu^ placing liis hands oa the shoolders of the neaoestpilaYei^ and 
leapiiy unth their asdatanoe (of ooMscy »riaging with his fiset at die same 
tiooe) over his head, m niMeaented in uie cut. Hanqg deaxed die first, 
he goes an to the aeooM^ third, ^Mvth, fifth, Ac. in 84mcesaon, and as 
aMedOy as possible. When ke ham §nar ever die hat, he goes to the pmjger 
diaraniyi and pfanes hioaaelf in poaidan lor aU the pUyezs Da leap aver him 
intheirtiira. The fizistoverivbasaiw passed, iottows him aver die second, 
tkudf loorth, &c; and when he has aane owac the one irha bqgan die 
game alaoeshiuHelf in like manner lor dMOthecs to jump over hiflk The 
third follows the second, and so on until the parties are tired. 
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The manner ofpIayingLeap-Frog about London if different, and at we 
think, much inferior in safety, appearance, and amusement : — ^A lad placet 
himself with his hands on his knees, his body nearly doubled, and his stde^ 
instead of his back, turned toward the leapers, who, with a short run, taktt 
thdr leap at some distance from the lad wno is to be vaulted over i he who 
takes his leap the farthest ofl^ is reckoned the best player. This, it may be 
readily unarmed, is by no means so lively as the real game of Leap-Fjrog^ 
which we have above described. The boy, who is to be leaped over, 
receives a greater shock from the jumpers; and he is in more danger 
of being thrown down by> or having a blow on his head from, their kneei. 

prisoners' base. 

Mioiiers' Base is truly a capital game for cold weather. The best 
number to play at it is ux or dgtit on each side, but there is no objection 
to more or fewer players. The choice of partners is decided by chance { 
a line, ten or twelve yards in length, is drawn about a dozen yards from 
a widl s other lines are drawn at each end of the first, reaching thence to 
the wall, and the third from the middle of the first line to the wall ; one 
party takes possession of the bounds on one side of this middle, and the 
other set of players takes the bounds <hi the other nde of it Two prisons 
are also marked in a line with each other, at from one to two hundred 
yards (as convenience will permit) fit>m the front of the bounds ; the prison 
Delongmg to one party must be opposite the bounds of the other. The 
game is now commenced by a player from one side running out mid- way 
between the bounds and prisons ; a player fit>m the other side immediately 
follows, and he may be pursued by one of his adversaries, who in like 
manner may be followed by a player from the side which began the game, 
and so on ; both parties being at liberty to send out as many as they think 
fit. The object of eaoh player is to come up with, or intercept and touch 
any pli^er of the oppodte side, who has left the bounds before him; he is 
not at liberty to touch anv that have started after him, it being Uieir 
privilege, on the contrary, if they can, to touch him before he can get back 
within nis bounds again. A player is allowed to touch one of the opposite 
party onlv each time he quits bounds, and after having touched an adver- 
sary, he IS exempt from being toucned on his return to bounds. Every 
player who is toucned, goes to the prison belonging to his party, where he 
must remain until one of his own side (who must start from bounds after 
the prisoner has been within the Ime of the prison) be able to reach him, 
without being touched in his run from bounds to prison, by any of the 
opposite party who may have left their bounds after him. When thus 
released, neither he nor the player who has relieved him is to touch or 
be touched in their return to hounds again. The game is won by that sids 
Which has all the players of the other in prison at the same time. 
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SADDLE MT NAO. 




Two players toss up for choice of partners; six or eight on each side if 
the best number ; after choosing, the two leaders toss up for innings, he 
who loses then ranges himself and his associates in the following manner: 
-~One player places himself almost upright, with his hands resting against 
a wall or tree, a second puts his head against the skirt of the first, the 
third against the skirt of the second, and so on until they are all ranged. 
They must either hold by the trousers of the player who is before them, 
eross their arms on their breasts, or lean them on their knees. One of the 
winning party now begins by taking a run, placing his hands upon the 
back of the outer player on the other side, and leaping as far forward on 
the range as he possibly can, in order to afford room for nis partners behind 
him, who follow in succession, until all are on the backs of the other party. 
If they can all remain on without touching the ground with the hand or 
any other part, while the leader counts twenty, or if any of the other party 
sinK beneath the weight, or touch the ground with their hands or knees 
to support themselves, the riders keep their innings, and go on again. If 
on the contrary, or in case there be not room enough for them to leap on, 
or they cannot keep on the backs of those who are on before them, they 
lose, and the other party become riders, and they nags. 

PUSS IN THE CORNER. 

This is a yery simple, but, at the same time, a yery lively and amudng 
game. It is played by five only ; and the place chosen for the sport should 
be a square court or yard with four comers, or any place where there are 
four trees or posts, about equi-distant from eadi other, and forming the 
four points of a square. Each of these points or comers is occupied by a 
player; the fifth, who is called Puss, stands in the centre. The game now 
commences ; the players exchange corners in all directions : it is the object 
of the one who stands out, to occupy any of the comers which may remain 
vacant for an instant during the exchanges. When he succeeds in so doing, 
that player who is left without a comer becomes the Puss. It is to be 
observed, that if A and B attempt to excliange corners, and A gets to B't 
comer, but B fails to reach A's before the player who stands out gets Uiere, 
it is B and not A who becomes Puss. 

WARNING. 

This may be played by any number, from ten to a hundred. One begins 
the game by standing within a line, rmmiiig parallel for a considerable 
lengu with, and about three feet from, a wall, and repeating the following 
words, — "Warning once, waming twice, warning three times overt a 
buihel of wheat, a bushel of rye, when the cock crows, out jump 1 1— 
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Cock a-doodle-doo ! — Waniing!" He tben runs out, and touches the firsi 
he can overtake, who must return to bounds with him. These two then 
(iint crying ** Warning'' only) j<Hn bands, and each ai them endeavours 
to touch another; he also returns to bounds, and at the next saUy joins 
hands with the other two. Every player who is afterward touched by 
either of the outside ones, does tiie like, until the whole be thas touched 
and taken. It is not lawful to touch an out-player after the line is broken, 
either accidentally, or by the out-players attacking it, wbidi they are per- 
miued to do. Immediately a player is touched, the line separates, and the 
out-players endeavour to catch those belonging to it, who are ocwapeUed 
to carry those who capture them, on their backs, to bounds. When three 
are touched, he who begins the game is entitled to join the OQtF*pIayen. 

FOLLOW MT LBADES. 

WltboBt abold and active leader this sport is duU and monotonous; with 
; the necessary qualifications it is quite the contrary. Any 



number may play at iL A leader is fixed on, and the other players range 
themselves m a une behind him. He commences the sport, by some feat 
of agility, such as leaping, hopping, or climbing, and lib followers then 
attempt to perform it m succession. He then goes on to another trial of 
skill ; the others, or so many of them as are able to do so, follow his example, 
and thus the sport proceeds until the parties think fit to cease. The most 
nimble and active should, of course, be chosen for a leader; he should per- 
form feats of such difficulty as to render the sport interesting, at the same 
time avoiding such as he knows can only be undertaken by himself or 
by one or two of his followers. If one boy can perform a fieat, which 
those who are placed before him m the rank fail in attempting, he takes 
precedence of them mitU he is, in like manner, excelled by any of those 
who are behind hfm. 

TOUCH. 

This is a sport of speed. Six or eight is the best number to [day at it. 
One volunteers to be ttie player, who is called Touch ; it is the object of 
the other players to run from and avoid him. He pursues them all ; or, if 
be think fit, singles out an individual, and follows until he comes up with 
and touches him. The player so overtaken becomes Touch, and then 
endeavours to get near enough to lay his hand upon one of the rest. This 
is an active and amusing game for boys in cold weather. It is sometimes 
caUed Touch-iron or Touch-wood ; ui these cases, the players are safe 
only while they touch iron or wood, as may be previously agreed. They 
are Kable to be tauehed only when running from one piece of wood or 
iron to anotlieb 
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SPORTS WITH TOYS. 

The Sports with Toys are very numerous; those which are most usua 
in the playground are with the Icite, the hoop, the suclcer, the pea-shooter, 
and two or Uiree others ; of each of which we offer our readers a description^ 

THE POr-GUN. 

The Pep-gun is made of a piece of wood, firom which the pith has 
been taken ; a rammer must he made, with a handle of a proper length, 
wliich slioiUd have a shoulder to prevent the slender or ram-rod point 
going the entire length of the gun ; the pellets are made of moistened tow, 
or brown paper. Put one into one end of the gun, push it with the rod to 
the other, and then placing a second pellet at the end where the first was 
inserted, push that toward the opposite end, and it will drive the first 

gellet out with great force. Pop-guns are also made with quills, the pelletp 
>r which are cut by the qmlls out of ^ces of raw potato. 

THE SLING. 

Cut out an oval piece of leather, about two inches wide at the broadeit 
part ; at each of the ends, fasten a leathern thong, or piece of cord,— one of 
these cords, or thongs, should be longer than the other ; place a stone in 
the broadest part of the leather, twist the longest thong twice or thrice 
round your hand, hold the other lightly between your thumb and 
: ore-finger, whirl it round several times, let go the snorter thong, and 
he stone will be shot to a great distance. Small lumps of day kneaded 
1 the point of a pliant switch, may be jerked to a height scarcely credible. 
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TBB PEA-SHOOTER. 




Bv meani of m tube of tin or copper, a pea may be propelled from the 
moutn, by the mere force of the breath, to a very considerable diaunce. 
The natives of MacousUe, with a cane tube, about twelve feet long, propel 
arrows with their breath, with such force and dexterity, as to bring down 
different sorts of feathered game. 
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To construct the Kite, you must, in the first place, procure a straight 
lath of deal for the upright or straighter, and a thm hoqx or a pliant piece 
of hazel for Uie bow or bender. Fasten the bender 
by its centre, with string, to the upright, within a 
little distance of its top ; then notch the two ends of 
the bow, and fasten them to the upright by a string, 
which is made fiut at each of the ends, and turned 
once round the upright, as a, 6, c ; the string must 
then be carried up to the Junction of the bow and 
straighter, and made fast at d, and thence to a; 
from a, it must pass through a notch at e, up to c; 
then down to/, where H must be tied in a notch cut 
for that purpose, and up to a again. Your skeleton 
being now complete, your next task is to paste a suf- 
ficient quantity of paper together to cover it. and 
afford a hem to be pasted over the outer edges. 
Next, bore two holes in the straighter, one about a fifth of the whole length 
from the top, and the other rather less from the bottom ; run through these, 
and fasten, b^jr a knot at the two ends, your belly-band string, to which 
the ball of string, by which the kite is flown, is afterward fixed. The 
wings are made of several sheets of writing paper, half cut in slips, rolled 
up, and fastened at a and c. The tail, whicn should be firom ten to fifteen 
times the length of the kite, is made by tying bobs of writing paper, four 
times folded, about an inch and a half broad, and three inches long, at in- 
tervals of three inches and a quarter, on a strhig, with a larger bob, sunilar 
to the wings, at the bottom of it. Your kite is now complete, and fit to be 
flown in the usual manner. 

It is well known that the celebrated Doctor Franklin used to let up a 
kite previously to his entering the water to bathe, and then, lying on his 
back, suffer himself to be drawn across a stream by its oower. The master 
of a respectable academy at Bristol, among whose pupus we have enjoyed 
many pleasant hours in the pastime of flying kites, nas lately succeeded 
in travelling along the public roads, (we believe, from Bristol to London,) 
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nrith amazing speed, in a carriage drawn bv kites, in the most safe and 
accurate manner possible, notwithstanding the variationi of die wind and 
the crookedness of the roads. 

THE THAUMATROPE. 

This very amusing toy is made and exhibited in the following manner : 
Cut out a circular piece of card, to which fasten six bits of stnn^, as in the 

cut. Draw on one side of it a 
figure with balls, and on the other, 
two balls only, as represented in 
the margin; then taking one of 
the strings between the fore-finger 
and thwnb of each hand, close to 
the card, twist or whurl it rapidly 
round, and, according to which 
pur of strings you use, the figure will seem to be tossing two, three, or 
four balls, in different directions. Various cards and devices may be used : 
for instance, you may draw a bird on one side, and a cage on the other ; 
by only nang the centre pieces -of string, tlie bird will seem to be in the 

cage or aviary; f. horse on one 
side, and a jockey on the other, as 
in the cut, (taking care to reverse 
the figures, or draw them upside 
down to each other,*} and by using 
the different pairs or strings, you 
may cause the rider to appear up- 
on, leaping under, or by the siae 
of the horse, as you please. For 
other designs, we suggest a tight rope and a dancer ; a body and a head ; 
a candle and a flame; a picture and its frame, &c. 

BATTLEDORE AND SHUTTLECOCK. 

Battledores and Shuttlecocks are to be obtuned cheap at all the toy- 
shops. The game is played by two persons, who, with the battledores, 
strike the shuttlecock to and fro between them. 

Shuttlecock is a boyish sport of long standing. It appears to have been 
a fashionable garoeamone; gp-own persons in the reign of James die First, 
and is mentioned as such in an old comedy of that time. Among the 
anecdotes related of Prince Henry, son to James the First, is the following: 
" His Highness playing at shuttlecock with one far taller than himself^ 
.and hitting him, by chance, with the shuttlecock upon the forehead, *This 
is,* quoth he, ' the encounter of David with Goliok* " 
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THB SUCKER. 




Cut a circular piece out of stout leather ; bore a hole through Iti ceiitn^ 
and pass a string, with a knot to prevent the end escaping, through thii 
hole. Soak the leather well in water before you use it; when thoroughly 
soaked, place the leather on a stone, press it well down with your foo^ 
and then taking the stringy you may, by your aacker, raise a oonflderable 
weight. 

THE HOOP. 

Every boy knows how to trundle the Hoop in the usual way ; several 
pairs of tin squares are sometimes nailed to tne inner part of the hoop, 
which produce, in the opinion of some lads, an agreeable jingle. In some 
parts of England, bovs drive their hoops one against the other, and the 
player whoie hoop fiJis in these encounters, is conquered. 

TBS WATCH-SPEINQ OUK. 

Neatly cut a bit of wood, about four inches long, into the fana of the 
stock of a pistol or gun ; scoop a groove in the upper part of it; in this 
groove place a large quill, open at both ends, fiMten it on with waxed 
thread, and le^it prefect beyond the point of the stock and reach as fiir as 
the middle of it; next, procure an old watch-spring, which may be bought 
cheap at a watdi-maker's, cut off a niece of it about as long as the quill, 
bend it backward, and tie one end oi it firmly to the upjper part or butt 
end of the stock. Then bore a small hole through the middle of the stock, 
about half an inch from the mouth of the quill ; cut a pin in two, ftsten 
one half of it, by its head, to a bit of thread, the other end of which fasten 
to the thread that binds on the spring ; this is the trigger, and your gun is 
complete. To use it, place a little arrow, or a shot, in the groove between 
the mouth of the qtdll and the hole in the stodc; put the pm through tliis 
hole, and bend back the spring so that the pin may catch it; take ue toy 
In your right hand, pull the trigger out with the fore-finger, and the spring 
bein^ thus released, will drive the shot, or arrow, through the quill to a 
considerable distance. If you use arrows, you may shoot At a bttle butt 
or target. 

CAT AHD MOUSE. 

This is a French -sport The toy with wluch it is played consists of 
two flat bits of hard wood, the edges of one of which are notdied. The 
game is played by two only; they are both blmdfolded, and tied to the 
ends of a long string, which is fastened in the centre to a post, by a loose 
knot, so as to play easily in the evolutions made by the players. The 
party who plays the mouse occasionally scrapes the toys together, and the 
other, who plays the cat, attracted by the sound, endeavours to catch him. 
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MISCELLANEOUS SPORTS. 

Under diis head we intend to describe a variety ofamuong qports and 
recreadons, wHch coidd not, in strktness, ht inserted among any of the 
prece£ng dasies. 

BASTE THE BEAR. 

Lots are drawn for the first bear, who takes his seat on a stone, with 
one end of a rope, about three yards long, in his hand, the other end of 
m\dA is held hy the bear's master. The otiier pfatyers attack the bear 
witli twisted han^erduefs, and the master endeavours to touch one of 
diera; if he can do so without letting the rope go, or pulling the bear from 
Ills seat, 'the player to touched takes the place of the bear. Each bear has 
the priTiege of dioesing his own master; heing bear once, or even oftener, 
does not exonerate « player, if fidrly touched, from becoming so again. 

DICK, DUCK, AND DRAKE. 

From^ this game comes the proverb which is frequency applied to a 
spendthrift, ** He is making ducks and drakes of his money. It is played 
by skimming, or what boys call shying, bits of slate or flat stones along the 
surface of a river or pond. If the thing thrown touches the water and 
rebounds once, it is a dick; if twice, a duck; if thrice, a drake. He who 
makes his slate or pebble rebound the greatest number of times, wins the 
game. 












MINOR SPORTf* 
BLIND-MAll'l BUFP. 

TUf popuUri old-fiuhioned, and deHgfatful patdme, is to well known, 
m Id render any deicription of it unnecessary. There is, liowever, a 

▼ariadon of it, called 
Shadow Buff, which is 
less known, but equally 
amusing. A large piece 
of white linen is sus- 
pended smoothly at one 
end of a room ; at a little 
distance from it, Bufiy, 
with his face toward 
the linen, is seated on 
alowstooL Directly in 
a line, and about a ywcd 
behind him, a table is 
placed with a candle on 
It; all the other lights 
must be extinguisned. 
the players then walk one by one, between the table and Bu£^, (who 
must not turn his hnd,) Umping, hopping, and grimadng as they please, 
so as to distort their shadows on the linen. If BuffV can tell correctly to 
whom any shadow belongs, (guessing once only for each person,) the 
player, whom he so discovers, takes his place. 

SLIDIHO. 

Sliding is one of the diversions ascribed to young men of London by 
Fitzstephen, and, as far as one can iudge from his description of the sport, 
it differed not in the performance from the method used by the boys of 
our own time. He mentions another kind of pastime upon the ice, 
which is even now practised by boys in several parts of England ; his 
words are to this effect : *< Others make a seat of ice, as large as a mill- 
stone, and having placed one of their companions upon it, they draw him 
along, when it sometimes happens, that moving on slippery places, they all 
fiUl down headlong." Sleoges are, now-a-days, also useo, which being 
extended from a centre by means of a strong rope, those who are seated 
in them are moved round with great velocity, ana form an extensive circle. 
Sledges of this kind were set upon the Thames in the time of a hard frost 
at the commencement of the last century, as the following couplet, taken 
from a song written upon that occasion, plainly proves 

•• Ylliil* tlia rabbi* in •kdcea ran giddily romad. 
And Dongktbmtacird* of folly itfMnd'' • 
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■KATINQ. 




Skadng it by no means a modern pastime, and probably the inTention 
poceeded rather firom necessity than the desire of amusement It is a 
boast of a northern chieftain, that he could traverse the snow upon skates 
of wood. ' Strutt states that he cannot by any means ascertain at what 
time skating made its first appearance in England, but that some traces of 
such an exercise are found m the thirteenth century ; at which period, 
according to Fitzstephen, it was customary in the vnnter, when the ice 

would bear them, for the young 
citizens of London to fiuten the 
leg bones of animals under the 
soles of their feet, by tying 
them round their ankles, and 
then taking a pole shod with 
iron into their hands, they 
pushed themselves forward by 
striking it against the ice, and 
moved with celerity, equal, 
says the author, to a bird fly- 
ing through the air, or an arrow 
from a cross-bow; but some 
allowance, we presume, must 
be made for the poetical figure : 
he then adds, ** at times, two 
of them thus furnished agree to set opposite one to another at a great dis- 
tance ; they meet, elevate their poles, attack and strike each other, when 
one or both of them fall, and not without some bodily hurt, and even after 
their &I1 are carried a great distance from each otner by the rapidity of 
the motion, and whatever part of the head comes upon Uie ice it is sure 
to be laid bare." 

The wooden skates shod with iron or steel, which are bound about the 
feet andankles like the talares of the Greeks and Romans, were, most pro- 
iMibly, brought into England from the low countries, where they are said 
to have originated, and where, it is well known, they are almost univer- 
sally used by persons of both sexes when the season permits. Some 
modem writers have asserted that ** the metropolis of Scotland has pro- 
duced more instances of elegant skaters than, perhaps, any other country 
whatever; and the institution of a skating club has contributed not a little 
to the improvement of this amusement." Strutt, in noticing this, observes 
that when the Serpentine river in Hyde Park was frozen over, he saw 
four gentlemen there dance, if the expression may be allowed, a double 
inuet, in skates, with a? much case and, perhaps, more elegance, than in 
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a ball room ; others again, by turning and winding with much adroltnefls, 
have feadiijr la ancoairioa described iqpaa the loe the £kbi of idl the letton 
io Ifae alpiMhet. 

swiNonrc 

The ooBStmdioB of the-awmg is slm{de: two ropea, of equal lengthy 
are to be suapended from anj branch or cross piece of timber, of adequate 
stKBffch; at the bottom of these ropes a seat is to be securely fastened, 
and the party who takes the seat must be propelled by another on the 
giounds • mpe liar this purpose must be fastened to the back part of the 
Stat. 

rEBNCH AND ENGLISH. 

This game is^played by two parties, whose numbers are eoual; they 

all take hold of a rope, 
and the object of each 
party is to pull those 
beloBging to the other 
across a chalk line on 
the groundf by means 
oftherope. Wiienal. 
the players on onende 
are thus gulled over 
or made prisoners, the 
other party wins the 
same. This is a very 
u vely sport, any num- 
ber may join fan it, and it affofds capital exerdsit and mucn amusement. 

TIP-CAT. 

Tip-cat, or, perhaps, mora properly, the game of ea^ is a rustic pastime 
wril known in many parts of the kiiM;dom. Its denomination is derived 
from a piece of wood, called a cat, with which it is jplayed; the cat is about 
six inches in length, and an inch and a half or two mcnes in diameter, and 
diminished from the middle to both the ends, in the shape of a doable 
cone; by this earious oontriTanoe, the places of the trap and ball are at 
once supplied, fbr when the cat is laid upon the ground, the player, with 
his cudgel, strikes it smartly, it matters not at which end, and it wUl rise 
with a rotatory motion, high enough for Idm to beat it away as it falls, in 
the same manner as he would a balL 

There are various methods of playinj^ the game of cat, but we shall only 
notice the two that follow. The first is exceedinelv simple, and consists 
In making a large ring upon the ground, in the xniadle of which the striker 
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takes his station; his business is to beat the cat over the ring. If he fail 
in so doing he is oat, and another player takes his place; if he be succestfcil, 
he judges with his eye the distance the cat is driven from the centre of the 
ring, and rails for a number, at pleasure, to be scored toward his game; U 
the number demanded be found, upon measurement, to exceed tne same 
number of lengths of the cudgel, he is out ; on the contrary, if he do 
not, he obtains iiis adl. The second method is to make four, six, or eight 
holes in the ground, in a circular <Urection, and as nearly as possible, at 
e^ual distances from each other, and at every hole is placed a player with 
his cudgel; one of the oppodte party, who stand in the field, tosses the 
cat to the batsman who is nearest him, and every time the cat is struck, 
the players are obliged to chan^ their situations, and run onoe from one 
hole to another in succesaon; if the cat be driven to any great distance, 
Uiey continue to run in the same order, and claim a score toward their 
game, every time they quit one hole and run to another; but if the cat 
be stopped by their opponents, and thrown across between any two of the 
holes before the player who has quitted one of them can readi the other/ 
he is out 

HOP-SCOTCH. 

In some parts of England this game is called Pottle. It is played with 

an oyster-shell, in the following manner: — Draw, with chalk, on the 

gronnd, a figure similar to the cut in the margin. Toss up for innings. 

He who wins stands at the * and throws the shell 

into No. 1, which is called the first bed; he then 

steps with his right foot into that bed, and ** scuf 

fles," that is, jerks, with his right foot, the shell 

out towards the *. He now throws the shell into 

No. 2 ; steps, with his left foot into No. 1, and then, 

placing his right foot in No. 2, scuflBes the shell 

out as before, and steps with one foot back to 

No. 1, and thence out. He must now throw the 

shell into No. 3, and step into 1, 2, and 3, scuffle 

the shell out, and step back through the bed, 

alternately. He must then go to 4, 5, and 6, in 

^ succession, and, at each throw, step into every pie- 

vious bed, with one foot only, and the like wnen 

coming back, reversing the numbers. After this, 

the player puts tlie shell into No. 1, hops into that bed, scuffles the shell 

into 2, and so on to €, and back again m the same manner, bed by bed, 

to the * Lastly, he places the shell into No. 1, puts his right foot in the 

bed, and scniBes the shefl through all the beds, beyond the further line of 

6. at one jerk. If the plaver who gete the Innings do all this correcdy, he 
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whu the game. If, however, he put himself out, as hereafter deserihed, 
the second player takes the innings; if the latter put himself out, without 
going through the game, the first takes up his own game, where it was 
when he went out ; the second also docs the like with his, if the first get 
out a second time. When there are more than one innings, the first wno 
goes through the game, as above stated, wins. A player loses his inmnn, 
in either of the following cases: — If he 
throw the shell into the wrong bed, or 
on the Une, or put two feet into one 
bed, or a foot upon the lines, or do not 
scuffle the shell out of the bed in which 
i it lies at the first attempt, or put his 
hands to the ground, or throw or scuffle 
the shell beyond line e, (except in the 
last, or what is called ** the long 
scuffle,") or outside the line a h: or 
if, in ffoing forward, he put his leg 
into 3 before 2, or the contrary when 
coming back ; or if, when scuffling the 
shell through on the hop, he drive it 
beyond the next bed in which it lies; 
or i^ in any part of the game, when 
he has stepped into a bed, he take 
more than one hop in order to get near the sndl ; or if he hop irfler he has 
scuffled it ; or, lastly, if, in the tone scufle, he do not* at one effort, send it 
with his foot from 1 beyond the line of e. But observe, that when he has 
cast the shell into No. 2, or any bed beyond it» he is not compelled to scuffle 
it out, that is, beyond the line d, at one ^ort. 

XING OT THE CAilTLE. 

This is a very unexceptionable and simple, but, nevertheless, livdy sport. 
One player places himsdf on the top of a little mound or hillock ; he is the 
King of the Castle, and he endeavours to retain possession of Ms post, as long 
i» possible, anunst the attacks of his plimnates, who endeavour, one at a 
time, to push him off. If he be driven off the mound or hillock, tiie player 
who dethrones him takes his place. 

8ZS-8A,W. 

A plank is placed across a felled tree, a low wall, or anything similar, and a 
player seats himself at each end ; by a slight exertion, if the plank be properly 
balanced, each end rises and sinks alternately. It must be observe^ that if 
the players be of unequal weight, he who is the heaviest must, to preserve th« 
equilibrium, make his end of the plank shorter. 
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Thb game Is plavsd as follows :— All the iilavert 'oul 
place called ''home/' while one goes off to hlae nimself. 



out onei collect at a 




*When ready, he 
shouts "Whoop oh!'^ the 
others then sally out to find 
him; he who discoyers the 
hidden player, calls out 
" Whoop oh I" the hidden 
player then breaks from his 
concealment, and if he can 
catch one of the others, the 
one so caught must carry 
him on his back to " home. 
It is then the boy's turn who 
has made the discoyery to 
go and hide himself, and the 
others endeayour to dis- 
cover his lurking place, as 
before. 

HIDE AND SKEK. 

This is very like the preceding game ; a handkerchief, or some othei 
trifle, is concealed by one player, and the rest attempt to find it ; the dis- 
coverer takes the next turn to hide the article. It is a custom, in this 
s^me, for the boy who has hid the article to encourage those who approach 
it, hy telling them that they bum, and to warn them of their departun 
from it by saying they freeze. 

HIPPAS. 

The Greeks had a pastime called hippas, which, we are told, was on^ 
person riding upon the shoulders of another, as upon a horse: a sport oi 
this kind was in practice with us at the commencement of the fourteenth 
century, and is still occasionally seen in some parts of the country ; it if 
performed by two competitors, who struggle one with the other, and ha 
who pulls his op^nent from the shoulders of his carrier U the victor* A 
soft piece of tun is usually chosen for this sport. 

THREAD THE NEEDLE* 

Thread the needle may be played by a considerable number of boy% 
who all join hands, and the game commences with the following dialogue 
between the two outside players at each end of the line: " How many 
miles to Babylon?" « Threescore and ten." « Can I get there by can- 
dldightt" <* Yes, and back again." « Then open the gates without i 
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adO| and let the king and his men pass through." In obedience to this 
mandate, the player who stands at the opposite end of the line and the 
one next him, lUt their joined hands as high as possible; the other outside 
player then approaches, runs under the hands thus elevated, and the whole 
one follows mm, if possible, without disuniting. This is threading the 
needle. The same dialogue is repeated, the respondent now becoming 
the inquiirer, and running between tlie two placers at the other end, with 
the whole line after him. Tlie first then has his turn again. 



Duck, should be played by a number exceeding three, but not more 
than six or eight A large stone with a smooth top is placed on or fixed 
mto the ground, and an offing marked at eight or ten yards distance. 
Each of the players being previously provided with a laige pebble, or stone, 
double the size of a cricket ball, or' thereabout, one of them, by chance or 
choice, becomes duck; that is, he places the pebble or stone with which he 
is going to play, on the large stone, and stands a little on one sidcu The 
others then cast their pebbles or ducks at it, in turn, from the offing, each 
endeavouring to knock it off its place. Each player, as soon as ne has 
ast his duck, watches for an opportunity of carrying it back to the offing, 
so as to cast again. If the player who is duck, can touch him after he has 
taken up his pebble, and before he reaches the offing, provided his own 
pebble remain on the large stone, then the player so touched becomes 
duck. It sometimes happens that three or four of the out-players' ducks 
lie to dose together, that the placer who is duck can stand in a situation to 
be within reach of all of them; m this case, they cannot, without running 
the risk of being touched, pick up, until one of those who are at the offing 
is lucky enough to strike the duck off the large stone ; then, before its 
owner can replace it, which he must do before he can touch a player, they 
all take up their ducks and run to the offing, where, of course, they are 
safe. 

HUNT THE SLIPPER. 

This is utnally an in-door game, although there is no other objection 
to iU being played on a dry piece of turf than that the slipper cannot be 
heard, when struck by its momentary possessor, when pas&ing round the 
joyous rin^. Several young persons sit on the ground in a circle, a 
slipper is given to them, and one, who generally volunteers to accept the 
office in order to begin the game, stands in the centre, and whose business 
it is to '< chase the dipper by itt sound." The parties who are seated, pass 
it round so as to prevent, if possible, its being found in the possession of 
any individuaL In order that the player in the centre may know where 
the slipper is, it is occasionally upped on the eround, and then suddenly 
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handed on to the right or left When the slipper is found in the posses- 
sion of any one in the circle, by the player who is hunting it, the party on 
whom it is so found takes the latter player^s phice. 

PALL VALL. 

Pall-mall is a game wherein a round piece of box is stsudc, with a 
mallet, through a nigh arch of iron, which he that can do at the fewest 
blows, or at the number agreed upon, wins. It is to be observed, that there 
are two of these arches, that is, one at either end of the alley. The game 
of Mall was a fiuhionable amusement in the reign of Charles IL, and the 
i>Talk in St. James's Park, now called the Mall, received its name from 
having been aj^propriated to the purpose of playing at Mall, where Charles 
himself* and his courtiers, frequently exercised themselves in the practice 
of this pastime. The denomination " Mall," given to this game, is evidently 
deriveci from the mallet or wooden hammer used by the flayers to strike 
the ball. It will be perceived that this game is rather similax to Goff; we 
have been told that it still exists in some parts of England i but we must 
confess that it never fell under our personal observation. 

HOP, STEP, A.KD JVKP« 

This is a iport of emulation; the object is to ascertain which of the 
players concerned can, eventually, go over the greatest portion of ground 
in a hop, a step, and a jump, performed in succession, and which may be 
taken either standing or with a run, as may be agreed, at the ouuet, 
between the players. 

DUAWINO THE OVEN. 

Several playen seat themselvea on the ground, in a Hne, and m todt a 
manner that each may be clasped round the body by the plaver who is 
seated behind him. When all are thus united, two others tsJce the one 
who is at the extremity of the line by the two hands* and pull until they 
separate him from the grasp of the one who is behind him. They then 
take the second in the same manner, and so on until they have thus drawn 
the whole line. 

THE LAKE LAMPLTOHTERI. 

Two boys kneel, each on one knee only, Iwlding the other leg ofi 
the ground, one opposite the other; a lighted candle is given to one, and 
another candle, not lighted, to the other; they then attempt to illumine 
the latter ; but, being in equilibrium on one knee, and liable to be 
thrown off their balance by the least motion, they win find this so diffi- 
cult a matter as to cause great diversion to the spectators; 
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TBB WOODEN BOTTLE. 

This if a sport sbnilar to the preceding^ one, firequently played hj tiht 
pvlour fire-side, in holiday time: — an individual seau nimself on a 
wooden hottle which is placed sideways upon the floor, and endeavours, 
with a hunung candle, which he holds in nis right hand, to light another 
in his left. 

THE JUMPING ROPE. 

A long rope is swung round hy a player at each end of it ; when It 
moTes toleraUy regular, one, two, or even more boys, step in between 
those who hold the rope, suffering it to pass over their heads as it rises, 
and le»ing up so that it goes under their feet when it touches the ground, 
precisely as in the case of a common skipping-rope. The prind]^ di£B- 
culty in this sport is, to run between the players at the proper moment of 
time, that is, just as the rope is at its hi^est elevation, so as to be ready 
to jump over when, in its circuit, it comes toward the feet. Care must m 
taken Uiat due time be kept in the leaps, so that they may perfectly accord 
with the motion of the rope. 

There is another mode of playing with the long skipping-rope, 
Aamely, by the player at one ena of it, advancing a step or two toward 
the otner, keeping the hand wUch holds the rope on the outside, and 
then, with the assistance of the player at the other end| turning the rope 
round, and skipping over it in iu circuit 

DROPPING THE 'EERCHIEP. 

A number of players join hands so as to make a circle ; one onlv stands 
out; he walks round the outside of the circle, and drops a handkerchief 
behind which player in the circle he thinks fit The party behind whom 
the handkerchief is thus dropped immediately follows tne one who dropped 
it: Uiose who stood on eacn side complete the circle by joining hands, and 
the chace commences. The pursuer is bound to follow predselv the course 
of the pursued, who winds in and out under the arms of the otner playcrs» 
who elevate them for his accommodation, and endeavours, by all the meant 
in his power, to puzsle and elude him. If he succeed in so doing, that is^ 
if the pursuer make a blunder in hb course, he returns to his place in the 
circle, and the first player prepares to drop the handkerchief oehind one 
Jf the players agun. When he is fairly overtaken by the player behind 
whom he has last dropped the handkerchief, the buter takes nis place^ and 
he joiqs hands in the curdci 

BUCK. 

This is a miniature resemblance of " Saddle my Nag ;" but it neither 
requires speed, or even agility. It is a sport for two boys only, who should 
be nearly equal in sise and strength. A third, who does not join in tha 
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game, stands by as an umpire. The game commences by one of the 
players giving a back ; that is, placing his arms across his breast, or rettiM 
them on his knees, stooping forward so as to bring his back nearly hori- 
. zontal with his head, which he supports against a post, wall, tree, or 
whatever may be convenient for the purpose. It is usual, but, we think, 
quite unnecessary, for the player wno gives the back to be blindfolded; 
we say unnecessary, because the only object for doins this is to prevent 
him seeing what is going on behind, or, rather, above nls back, which h^ 
cannot ]>ossibly do, if he keep his head in a fair and proper poiition ; anA 
the umpire should see that he does so. The first plaver having thus taken 
*iis position, the second leaps, or vaults, astride on his back, nolds up as 
many of the fingers of one hand as he pleases, and says, *' Buck, Buck, 
how many horns do I hold up?" The player who gives the back makes 
1 guess; if he name the right number, the other player becomes Buck, 
ind. gives him a back. If, however, his guess be an incorrect one, the 
rider gets off, vaults on again, holds up the same or a different number oi 
fingers, and asks the same question as before; this is repeated until the 
Buck name the true number. It is the business of the umpire to see that 
(here is no foul play on ihh part of the rider. We should suggest that it 
would be an improvement on this quiet, simple game, for the umpire to 
be made a third player; so that when the Buck's guess is correct, the rider f^ 
should give a back, the umpire become rider, and the Buck umpire: thus, ?^ 
instead of the place of umpire being a mere Idle vocation, the game would |) 
be productive of amusement and exercise to all three of the boys engaged 
in it, 

THE SNOW iTATUB, 

In those days, when winter clothes the surface of ilie eattn with a 
mantle of snow, and many of the amusements of the playground are 
thereby suspended, it is a custom whh boys, as some of our young readers, 
doubtless, very well know, to make that which is an impediment to their 
old recreations, a material for new ones. Then do snow-balls, harmless if 
lightly compressed, but otherwise if strongly kneaded, fly about in abun- 
dance. Caves, and even pigmy fortresses, are constructed; the rolling 
ball, wUdi is first rounded by the little hands of a child, becomes, in a few 
hours, by driving it over the snow, too big for a man to move. When die 
joyous tenants of the pla^^ground have become fatigued with rolling the 
Usui, or It has acquired a size and weight superior to their united powers 
it is a common practice with them to cut a rude resemblance of a man ou 
of the mass, adding to iu height and diminishing its breadth. This 
called the Snow Statue; and when complete, the young sculptors retire to 
a convenient distance, and, with the aid of snow-balls, each tries his utmosT 
to de^^h that which they have just taken such iMdns to construct. 










MINOR SPORTS. 

We are well aware that there are other Minor Sports and Pastlmea 
amctised in playgrounds in different parts of the countrv, besides those we 
nave described ; it would be impossible for us '^ to press the endless throng*' 
within our limits. We have given a selection of the best, and of those 
which most required explanation. We are also aware, that the rules of 
some of the Sports vary in different places ; — where this is the case, we 
have given those whicn are most generally adopted. Many games and 
amusements which might have been inserted in this part of the work, will 
foe found placed with greater propriety, under other heads. 

We shall conclude this article with repeating, in other words, a whcde- 
some piece of advice to the Minors : we beg to remind them, that they 
•hould not have recourse to toys, in the hours allotted for study, lest the 
grave preceptor come upon them in the midst of their mis-tiiiicd tport^ 
and join witn them in an unpleasant game of 

^ops an)y ISottoms. 
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This truly English pastime, olthongh long a favourite with the people 
of this country, netex reached to a greater degree of popularity than it 
possesses at this time. It is a favonrite with the peer and tlie peasant— 
the Socios Societis Artimn and the school-boy. Royalty has, heretofore, 
stood bat in hand at the popping-crease, surrounded by those youthful 
buds of noUHty of which our nation has since been proud ; and, atrsnge 
though it may seem, yet it is no less strange than true — ^yoong matrons 
have played matches of Cricket against maidens, without impeachment to 
their nsnal reputation, and having husbands, brothers, and sweethratrts 
for their spectators. In many counties. Cricket is the uniyersal pastime 
of the people ; in others, it is rarely played, and in many, scarc^JT men- 
tioned. The man of Devon, who deems all sports inferior to wrestiing, 
and the inhabitant of Somerset, who doats upon the manly game of back- 
sword, seldom bestow a thought upon Cricket ; it is, nevertheless, esteemed 
and eiqoyed by the people of other counties, especially those about the 









CRICKET 

metropolis, as a sport paramount, and practiiM In fo great a degree, as 
nearly to exclude all otner manly field recreations of a similar nature. 

Cricket is usually played by eleven persons on each side, though a less 
number is sufficient Two umpires are to be aopointed in order to senle 
all disputes that may arise ; they are to take thdr stations at each wicket, 
and should be well acquainted with the laws ^f the game. The umpire 
at the striker's wicket should be rather behM it, so as not to be in the 
way of the players ; and the umpire at the bowler's wicket, directly behind 
it, to see that the striker does not strike the baB with his leg. 

BATS, BALLS, WICKETS, ftc. 

The bat should not be higher than twenty-one inches in the pod, and 
four inches and a quarter in the widest part ; mis is the size for men ; boys 
must, of course, have bats in proportion to the/r size and strength. 

The ball, fw the use of men, should weigh dtoutfive ounces ; for youth, 
however, it should be lighter. 

Full-sized wickets are three stumps, wmch are sufficiently long to 
leave twenty-four inches out of the ground, with a bail, seven inches long, 
to fit the to^. These, like the bat and ball, must be decreased in size for 
the young cricketer. They should be placed directly opposite to each 
other, at the distance of twenty-two yards for men, but varying accord- 
ing to the size of the player. 

The bowling crease should be in a line with the wicket, and have a 
return crease. 

The popping crease should be three or four feet from the wicket, and 
exactly parallel with it. 

THE BOWLER. 

Bowling is a very important part of the game, and requires great 
steadiness. Bad bowling is often the cause of losing a game. A bowlei 
should not be too systematic, but vary his balls faster or slower, according 
to the peculiarities of the striker. The bowler and his partner at the 
opposite wicket should have a secret sign, by which they may hint to each 
other the propriety of varying the direction or svriftness of the balls. The 
mode of bowhng most generally approved of, is to hold the ball vrith the 
seam across, so that the tips of the fingers may touch ; it should be held 
with just a sufficient grasp to keep it steady ; by a turn of the wrist, it 
may be made to cut or twist after it is grounded, which will firequentLy 
perplex expert players. 

THE STRIKER, OR BATSMAN. 

The striker should always be readv for running ; when his partner is 
about to strike, he should stand before the popping crease, but he must be 
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CRICKET. 

Qiutiotts not to leave the ground before the ball if out of the bowlei^i 
hand ; for if he do, the bowler may put down hit wicket, and he will, of 
course, be out As soon as the ball is deliyered, the striker may follow it, 
but should not run too far, so that, if no runs be obtained, he may return 
in time to save his wicket The bat should be kept on the outside of th* 
pppoate partner, and care taken not to run agunst lum. 

THE WICKET-KEEPER. 

The wicket-keeper should not suffer the striker to more from hit 
ground without knocking down his wicket, which is called "stumping out." 

THE FIRST SHORT-SLIP. 

The first short-slip should stand so as to reach within two feet of the 
wicket-keeper ; if the latter should go from the wicket alter the ball, the 
first short-slip should take his place until his return ; but no player should 
take the ball before the wicket-keeper, provided it be coming straight to 
him* 

THE POINT. 

The point should place himself in the popping crease, about seven yards 
from the striker. In backing up, be should take care to give the slip 
sufficient room. 

LEO, OR HIP. 

Leg, or hip, should stand a little back from the straight line of tho 
popping crease. 

LONG-STOP. 

Long-stop should stand a proper distance behind the wicket, to save a 
run, if the ball should not be stopped by the striker or wicket-keeper. 
The person, who is placed in this situation, should not be afraid of the ball 
when bowled swift He should also be able to throw in well, as it is not 
enlv to the balls that pass the wicket-keeper, but to such as are just tipped 
with the edge of the bat, that he will have to attend. He must also be 
attentive in backing up. 

THE LONG-SLIP TO COVER THE SHORT-SLIP. 

This player must stand about the same distance firom the wicket as 
die long-stop, in a line with the striker, between the point and the short* 
tBp. 

TO COVER THE POINT AND MIDDLE-WICKET. 

This player's place u on the offside, so that if the ball should bo hit 
to the pomt and middle- wicket man, and missed, he ^nill be in readiness 
to receive it. 
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THE LONG-FIELD OFF SIDE. 

He should be placed on the offside, between the middle wicket-man 
and the bowler, at a cenaderable distance in the field, so as to cover them. 
It is dearable to appoint a person to this situation, who can throw well 
and judiciously. 

LONG-FIELD ON SIDE. 

Long-field on side is at some distance wide of the bowler's wicket, so 
as to prevent a second run. 

If there be more players, they may be placed to back up» or save runs 
in different situations about the field. . 

LAWS OF CRICKET. 

The bowler should deliver the ball with one foot behind the bowling 
crease, and within the return crease. He should bowl four balls before a 
change of wickets, which he is to do but once in the same innings. He 
must be careful to toss the ball in such a way that the striker can play at 
it ; for if he should toss it above the striker's head, or out of the bounds of 
the bowling crease, the party which is in ^all be allowed one notch, to 
be put down to the byes ; and such ball is not to be considered as one of 
the four balls. When the umpire calls " In ball," the hitter may strike at 
it, and get all the runs he can. When an exchange of bowler takes place, 
no more than two balls can be allowed for practice. If the arm be ex- 
tended straight from the body, or the back part of the hand be upper- 
most when the ball *is delivered, the umpire shall immediately call *' No 
baU." • 

The striker, or batsman, is always oat when die bail is knocked off the 
stump; when a stomp is bowled out of the ground ; or, if the baU should, 
from a stroke over or under his bat, or upon his hands, (but not his wrists,) 
be held before it touches the ground, even if k should be pressed to the 
body of the catcher ; or if, wmle he is striking, or at any otner tine when 
the badl is in play, both his feet are over the popping crease, and hit 
wicket put down, except when his bat be on the ground within it. like- 
wise,' if he hit down his own wicket ; or, if either of the strikers prevent a 
ball from being caught, the striker shall be out ; or, if the ball be struck up, 
and the hitter wilfully strike it again ; or i^ in attempting to run a notcn. 
the wicket be struck down by a mrow, or with the baH in hand, before his 
foot, hand, or bat is grounded over the popping crease. If the striker 
remove or take up his ball while in play, witlwut beine requested by the 
opposite party ; or if, with his leg or fSsot, he stop a hul which has been 
pitched in a straight line to the striker's wicket If** A lost ball" be called,, 
the striker shall be allowed four notches. If the players have crossed each 
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CRICKET. 

Other in miming, he that runs for the wicket which u put down, shall hu 
out ; but if they iiave not crossed each otlier, he that Kas left the wicket 
winch is put down, shall be out. 

When a ball is caught, no uotdi shall be reckoned. When a striker 
Is run out, the notch they were ruimin^ for shall not be reckoned. 
WhUe the ball b kept in the bowler's or wicket-keeper's hand, it is con- 
sidered no longer in play, nor are the strikers bound to keep within their 
bounds till the umpire hu called ** Flay;" but if a player should go out of 
his ground, with intent to run, before the ball is delivered, the bowler 
may put him out If a striker be hurt by a ball, or otherwise, during his 
play, ne may retire from his wicket and condnoe his innings ; and another 
person may be permitted to stand out for him, but not go in. . If any 
player shomd stop the ball intentionally with his bat, it diaU then be con- 
sidered dead, and the (^posite party may add five notches to the score. 

If the ball be struck up, the striker may guard his wicket either with 
his bat or liis body. If the striker hit the bsdl against the wicket of his 
partner when he is off his ground, he is out, if it nave previously touched 
the bowler's or any of the neld-men's hands, but not otherwise. 

Two minutes are allowed for each man to come in, and fifteen minutes 
between each innings; when upon the umpires calling "Play," the party 
refusing to play, shall lose the match. 

The umpire should observe the situation of the bowler's foot when he 
delivers the ball, and if it be not behind the bowling crease, and within 
the return crease, he shall call " No ball." If the striker should run a 
notch, the umpire shall call ** No notch." The umpire at the bowler's 
wicket has a right to be first applied to for his decision on the catches. 

SINGLE WICKET. 

The game of Single Wicket is not so interesting as that of Double 
Wicket ; but it may be played by almost any number of persons, though 
it is seldom played with more than four or six on a side. The business of 
a bowler ana striker is nearly the same as in Double Wicket. 

When the striker runs to the bowler's wicket, and knocks the bail 
from off two stumps placed there, with his bat, and returns to his own 
wicket without having it knocked down by the ball, he is entitled to count 
one notch. After he has run one notch, if he start for another, he must 
touch the bowling stump, and turn a^ain, before the ball crosses the play, 
to entitle him to another notch. He is entitled to three notches for a lost 
ball. 

If four, or a less number are at play, then they should make all hits 
before the wicket, with bounds, &c. and not move off the ground, except 
by agreement. Where there are more than four players on a side, there 
should be no bounds; and all hits, byes, and overthrows, should be 
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■Oowed. It iS| of course, to be understood, that the bowler must bowl at 
die usual distance from the wicket. No more than one minute is to he 
idiowed between each balL When the striker hits the ball, one of his feet 
must be on the ground, and behind die popping-crease ; otherwise the 
umpire shall call ** No hit." The field's-man must return the ball, so that 
it snail cross the play between the wicket and the bowling-stump ; or be- 
tween the wicket and the bounds ; tl^e striker may run till the ball shall be 
so returned. These are the principal rules and reguladons adopted by 
the most experienced Cricket-players, at the game of Single Wicket The 
distance between the wickets is precisely the same as at Double Wicket, 
consequendy, the runner has twice the ground to run, in obtaining each 
notch; but we would suggest, that this evil might be remedied by running 
only a little more than half the usual distance : by this method, Single 
Wicket will be rendered much less fatiguing, and far wore lively and 
amusing^ at least to 
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Emiwwer'd upon the pleasant banks of Thamesi 
Or, hj the silver stream of Isis, Cam, 
Or yc^ow Aron, roaming, the Angler, 
Jojons, pursues from mom till ere his iport* 

Angling has long held a hi^h rank among the sports of the people of 
K upland ; poets have written in its praise, and philosophers have delighted 
in Its practice ; it is not confined to particular places, ages, or grades oi 
sodetv ; wherever the hrook wanders " through hazy shaw or broomy, 
rien,— wherever the willow-branch laves in the streamlet, — wherever the' 
Trout leaps at the May-fly, or the Pike lurks in the bulrushes, or tie 
Sahnon springs up the waterfall, — there also are Anglers To einoy this 
line pastime, the mountaineer descends to the valley-stream, the Macister 
Ardum quits his learned halls and collegiate ease for the banks of the dteeps. 
the weirs, and the tumbling bays of Cam; the dtixen his shop and beloved 
ledger for a hickory rod and a creek in the Roding ; and the courtier his 
rich Turkey carpet, ottoman and lustre, for ** nature's grassy foot-doih," 
the rough bark of a felled river-side tree, and the sparkUng surface of a 
rippled stream. The boy, who was but " breeched a Wednesday," often 
spends his holiday hour on the bank of a brook, with acrookea pin foi 
hit bookv a needleful of thread for his line, and an alder switch for hii rod 
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TUG ANGLER. 

ana the urey-beaded statesman^—nay, even lloyaliy itseir,— H>ccasionaU7 
relaxes from the grave duties attendant on such superior station, from 
weighing the balance of power, and determining the fate of nationi, ** to 
viield the rod, and cast the mimic fly." 

GEORGE THE FOURTH'S FISHING APPARATUS. 

His late Majesty had, for many years, been very partial, during hit 
leisure hours, to the amusement of fishing. Virginia Water, which covers 
I nearly one thousand acres, had, for some seasons past, afforded ample scope 
for this recreation, and a magnificent fishing apparatus was manufactured 
by command of His Majesty, by Ustonson of Temple Bar. When pre- 
sented, the King was pleased to express bis admiration at the great in- 
genuity and taste displayed in the manufacture of it, and appeared surprised 
that the whole could have been made so uniquely perfect. We have been 
fiivoured with a sight of the apparatus, which had been inaccnrately des- 
cribed in the public prints, but of which the following particulars may be 
relied on as correct. The case is three feet long, nine inches broad, and 
three inches in depth ; it is covered with the richest crimson Morocco 
leather; the edges are sloped with double borders of gold ornaments, 
representing alternately the salmon and basket ; the outer border forms a 
rich gold wreach of the rose, thistle, and shamrock, intertwined with oak 
leaves and acorns. The centre of the lid presents a splendid gold impres- 
sion of the Hoyal arms of Great Britain and Ireland. The case is fastened 
with one of Bramah's patent locks ; and the handles, eyes, &c. are all double 
gilt The interior is lined throughout with Genoa sky-blue velvet, the inner 
liart of the lid tufted. On either end of the case are partitions for tlie books 
or cases for angling and fly-fishing, which are the most chaste and beau< 
tiful that can possibly be imagined ; the angling book is covered with the 
richest Genoese crimson velvet, the lock surmounted by a diadem of solid 
gold, the top ornamented vrith the Royal arms, richly worked and embla- 
zoned : beneath the shield appear the rose, thistle, and shtmrock. Within 
the book is a beautiful emblematic ivory carved reel, studded with silver, 
which contains the lines, floats, &c. for bottom-fishing, and hkewtse |^- 
titions, with an infinite variety of artificial baits of superior imitation. The 
outside of the flv-book very much resembles that ot the other, with this 
difference, that the hd is surmounted by a double G. R. enclosed in asemi- 
drcle of a richly embroidered wreath, representing the rose, shamrock, 
and thistle. This book is full of choice flies, suitable to the different sea- 
sons, &C. and all of the most admirable manufacture. The books are 
lined vrith rich blue vratered tabby silk, corresponding with the case, 
&c In the centre of the box, on a raised cushion of Genoese sky-blue 
velvet, are the landing ring and net; the former is beautifully worked, and 
the latter made of gold-coloured silk ; on each side are the vrinches, 
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deadog riag^ &c. (in separate pajrdtioDs) engraved with tne maker's namir 
and the crown of England. The rods have extra joints, tops, &c. and may 
be so altered as to be adapted to any sort of fishing. The rods, and also 
the landing-stick, are richly carved and engraved with roval emblematical 
detrices, and the enare apparatus is acknowledged to be tne roost beautiful 
specimen of the art, which has ever beeii manufactured. 



The first care of the Angler shovld be to procure good rods^ lines, 
books, and floats. A great variety of rods may be had at the shops, of 
bamboo, vine, hazel, and hickory: for general fishing, those naade of 
bamboo, having several tops of various strengths, are best; but cane rods 
are much superior ibr fine fishing. The rod should be perfectly straigiit 
when put together, and gradually taper from the butt to the top. If you 
be desinras of making the rods yourself, the following directions must be 
observed: — The stocks should be cut in the winter; hazel and yew 
switches are the best for tops, and crab-tree for stocks. Do not use them 
tin fully seasoned, which will be in about sixteen months after they are 
cut ; but the longer they are kept the better. The rod should consist of 
five or six pieces, fitted so nicely, that the whole rod may appear as if it 
connsted of one piece <»ly. The best rods are those that are brass fer- 
ruled ; but if they are bonnd together, it must be with thread, stron^v 
waxed, the pieces being cut with a slope or slant, that they may join with 
Ihe greater exactness. Six or eight mches must be Uken from the tapy 
and m its place a smooth round taper piece of whalebone aibstituted, on 
which a strong loop of horse-hair must be previously wliipt. Fly-rods 
are made more taper than others. Rods for trolling must be furnished 
with brass rings, whipt all the way up, at about ten or twelve inches 
distance^ for the trolhng lines to go through; the tops for trolls must 
be strong, and have rings whipt on, with pieces of quill, to prevent the 
lines being cut. The tops of rods for Carp, Tench, Dace, and Roach 
fishing, should be finer, and more elastic. 

The rod must neither be kept too dry, nor too moist ; for the one 
will make it brittle, the other rotten. In very warm weather, always wet 
the joints, to make them adhere better; if, however, by being too wet. 
they should stick, so that you cannot ea^y get them asunder, never 
use force, lest you should strain your rod, but rather wait till it be dry, or 
turn the ferrule of the joint which is fast, a few times over the flame of a 
candle, and it will separate. 

LINES. 

For the line, horse-hair is to be preferred ; it should be rounds twisted 
even, and of equal thickness. The best colours are white and grey for 
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dear waters, wnd eorrel for maddj lAren. The moet eaiy methoi 9i 
making lines, is by a little machine, which may be bought at moat of tht 
diops, where also, you may purchase your Unes, if you thinlc fit 

HOOKS. 

Hooks are numbered, and made suitable in size to the fish they art 
intended to take. For Barbel-fishing, Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, are used; 
for Gudgeon, Nos. 10 and 11; for Roach, Dace, and Bleak, Nos. 10, 
11 or 12; for Tench, Carp, and Perch, Nos. 7, 8, and 9 ; for Trout, No. 6; 
for Chub, Nos. 8 or 9 ; for Eels, No. 8; for Grayling, No. 10 ; for Ruff, No. 9; 
for Minnows, &c. No. 13, &c. The above sizes are such as the best Anglers 
of the present day prefer, and are much smaller than those used formerlv; 
but he who expects success at this sport must adopt the modem tackle, 
or he will be disappointed. For arming the hook, use fine, smaU, 
strong silk, well waxed, and lay the hair on the inside of the hook, other- 
wise the silk will fret and cut it asunder. 

FLOATS. 

gf Floats made of Muacory-duck quiils, are best for slow waters ; sound ) 

AJ eorlc, without flaws or holes, bored through with a hot iron, into which (b^ 

<3\ is put a quill of fit proportion, is preferable for strong streams : the cork (g^ 

^ A should be pared to a jpyramidical form, ground small with a pumice-stone, ^ 

and coloured according to fancy. Floats must be so poised with shot, 

when on the line, as to make them stand perpendicularly in the water, 

that the least nibble may be apparent. 

BAITS. 

The lob-worm, garden-worm, and dew-worm, or trechet, are found 
In gardens and church-yards at night ; those with red heads, broad tails, 
and streaked down the back, are the best. These worms are excellent 
bait for Barbel, or Eels, and are found towards the latter end of the 




Gilt-tails, brandlings, and red worms are found in old dunj^-hills, 
hog's dung, cow's dung, and tanner*8 bark. The brandling and gilt-tail 
are excellent bait for Perch, Tench, Bream and Gudgeon. The red worms, 
well scoured, are taken by Tench, Perch, and Bream, in muddy waters. 

The moidow, or marsh-worm, is of a lightish blue colour, and a 
^ood bait fiir Perch ; it is fi>und in marshy ground, or in the banks of 
rivers in the months of Au^t and September. 

The tag-tail is found m meadows, or chalky ground after rain, in 
March and April i and esteemed a good bait for Trout, in doudy 
wcailier. 
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The palmer-wonn, woolbcd, or canker, is foimd on herbi^ plants, and 
tRcs ; and takes the name of woolbed. from its rough and woolly coat 
This is an excellent bait for Trout, Chub, Grayling, Roach, or Dace. 

The oak-worm, caterpillar, cabbage-worm, crab-tree-wonn, colewort- 
worm or srub, may be gathered on the leaves of colewort and cabbace, 
or on the hawthorn, oak, or crab-tree ; and may be Ions preserved with 
the leaves of those trees or plants, in boxes bored with holes to admit the 
air. They are good baits for Chub, Dace, Roach, or TrouL 

The bark-worm, or ash-grub, is found under the bark of a felled 
oak, ash, elder, or beach, or in the hollow of those trees where rotten. 
This bait may be used all the year for Grayling, Dace, Roach, or Chub. 
They are kept well in wheat-bran. 

The cod-bait, caddis-worm, or case-worm, of which there are three 
sorts, is found in pits, ponds, or ditches; they are excellent baits for 
Bream, Tench, Bleaks, Chub, Trout, Grayling, and Dace. 

Gentles, or maggots, are easily bred by putrefaction ; they may be 
kept with flesh, and scoured with wheat-bran. They are good baits for 
Tench, Bream, Barbel, Dace, Gudgeon, Chub, Bleak, and Carp. 

Cow-dung-bob, is fouiid under cow-dung, and somewhat resembles a 

?mtle. It is best kept in earth ; and is a go^ bait for Trout, Chub, Carp, 
ench, Bream, Dace, and Roach. 

The white-grub, or white-bait, is much larger than a magvot; it is 
found in sandy and mellow ground ; and is an excellent bait from the 
middle of Apnl till November, for Tench, Roach, Bream, Trout, Chub, 
Dace, and Carp. These baits should be kept in an earthen vessel, with 
the earth about them, and covered very close. 

Flag or dock- worms are found among the small fibres of flag roots, and 
in old pits or ponds. They mav be kept in bran ; and are good baits for 
Bream, Tench, Roach, Carp, Bleak, Dace, and Percli. 

Boiled salmon-spawn is a very good bait for Chub, and in some rivers, 
for Trout. 

Dace, minnows, roach, smelt, gudgeon, bleak, and miller's-thumb, are 
proper bait for Pike. 

Grasshoppers, in June, July, and August, their legs and wings taken 
off, are good for Roach, Chub, Trout, and Grayling. 

Cheese, or oat-cake, is reckoned killing for Chub, Barbel, Roach, and 
Dace ; the cheese you may moisten with honey and water. 

The water-cricket, water-louse or creeper, which is found in atony 
rivers, will often take Trout in March, April, and May. 

White snails are good bait for Chub, early in the niorning, and for 
Trout and Eels on ni^t hooks. 

Houae-CTickets are also good, to dib with, for Chub. 
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PASTE-BAITS. 

Paste-balti are not to be angled with in rapid stream i but in pits, 
ponds, and slow running rivers, on small hooks. In this sort of angnng, 
your eve must be quick, and your hand nimble to strike, or the bMt and 
nsh will give you the slip. A quill float is better than cork, as it sooner 
shows the nibble or bite. 

For a Chub, take some old cheese, the suet of mutton kidney, and a 
fattle strong rennet ; mix them finely together, with as much turmeric as 
wUl give them a fine yellow colour. 

For Roach and Dace, grate fine bread into a little clear water, wherein 
some gum^ivy has been soaked, add a little butter, and coloar it with saffron. 

For Barbel, in August, make a paste of new cheese, and mutton suet. 

For Carp or Tench, mix crumbs of bread with honey i or, for Carp, 
take equal portions of bean or wheat flour, the inside of a leg of a young 
rabbit, white bees' wax, and sheep's suet ; beat them in a mortar ; then 
moisten the mass with clarified honey, and work it into balls before a 
gentle fire. 

Sheep's blood and saffron make a good paste for Roadi, Dace, Bleak, 
Chub, Tnmt, and Perch ; Ibr the Cnub only, put a litde rusty bacon 
in it. 

OKOUND-BAITS. 

The most simple grouid-bait for Roach, Daoe, and Bleak, is made by 
moulding or workmg some clay and bran togedier, into balls or pieces, 
about the size of a pigeon's egg. with a little bread cnmibled among it 

Another gnmna-bait for Chub, Carp, Roach, and Daoe, is made as 
follows: — Take the crumb of half a quartern-loaf, and cut it in slioes 
about two inches thick, and put it into a pan covered with water ; when 
soaked, squeeze it nearly dry ; add equal quantities of bran and pollard, 
by handfuls, and knead them together, until the whole is nearly as stiff 
as clay. For Barbel, first break about a quarter of a pound of greaves to 
dust, soak it well in water, and then work it up with the bread, bran, 
and pollard. Barky-meal may be substituted ibr the bran and pollard, 
in still waters only ; as, from its lightness, it would be carried away in a 
rapid stream. 

A ground-bait may be made with clay, bran, and gentles, for Cfanb, 
Roach, and Carp, thus : — Mix the bran and clay together, in lumps about 
the size of an apple : put a dozen or more gentles in the middle, and close 
the day over them. Tliis is well calculated for a pond, a still hole, or 
gentle eddy. 

To make ground-bait, with cltnf and greaves, for Barbd :--<;!hop or 
break a pound of greaves into small pieces, and cover them with hot 
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water; let them remain until soflened, then pour the water off; pick out 
A sufficient quantity of the white pieces, to bait your hook, and work lip 
the remainder with clay and bran, into lumps or balls. This ia the best 
|round>bait for Barbel that is used. It is also an excellent e^und>bait 
for Chub, large Dace, and heavy Roach. 

Gentles and worms may be used as ground-bait for Carp, Tench. 
Roach, Dace, &c. In ponds and deep still noles, gentles may be thrown 
in by handfuls ; but this does not answer in a current or stream, as they 
then float, and are carried from the spot you intend to angle in ; a few 
mixed with bran and clay, will answer better. 

Grains are good ground-but for Carp, Tench, and Eels, in ponds 
or still waters ; but they must be quite fresh, for, if they be the least sour, 
the fish will not come near them. They should be thrown in the night 
before you intend to fish ; the same method ought to be observed when 
you ground-bait with worms. Some Anglers prefer coarse ground-bait 
made with clay, soaked greaves, and oat-chaff, for Barbel and Chnb. 

THE MONTHLY GUIDE. 

January. — Jack, (or Pike,) Chub, and Roach, are the only fish that will 
take a bait this month ; you may angle a few hours in the middle of tlie 
day for them, provided the water be clear. 

February, — Carp, Perch, Roach, Chub, and Jack, will feed, if the 
weather be mild ; at this season, fish in the middle of the day, in eddies 
near banks. 

JIforcft.— Jack, Carp, Perch, Roach, Dace, Chub, Gudgeon, and Min- 
now, win take a biut, during this month, about the middle of the day, in 
the shallows and edcUes. 

April — All fish mentioned under March, as well as Trout, and some- 
dmes Tench, in rivers, and Barbel, Bleak, Flounders, and Eels, in 
shallows, sharps, &c may be taken this month. 

May. — Eels will take a bait, night and day, during this' month ; aT 
fresh-water fish now feed ; in ponds you may have sport, but still angle, 
for choice, in shallows and eddies. 

June. — This is a bad month for the Angler ; most fish (except Trout,) 
ha^dng recently spawned, and being out of condition. 

July. — All fresh-water fish will now take a variety of baits, but not 
very freely. Do not quit the streams and soowen. 

August. — Fish will bite more freely, especially in the morning and 
evenmg, during this month. 
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September, — Barbel, Roach, Chub, and Dace, now go luto deep vater 
and there remain till spring. 

October, — For trolling and bottom-fishing for Roach and Chub, this 
month is good; but not for fly-fishing, or angling in ponds or still 
waters. 

November. — ^Roach, Chub, and Jack, will still feed, soniedmet fredy, 
in th« middle of the day 

MINOR RIVERS, CANALS, AND PONDS. 

The New River.~The fish in the New River are not so laige as those 
in the Thames and Lea, but being perfectly free for ail persons, the New 
River b well calculated for practice. Chub, Roach, Dace, Perch, Gudgeon^ 
Bleak, Eels, and Minnows, nuiy be taken from witUn a mile of the 
Metropolis, to the source of the river, near Ware. 

The Mole.— For Jack, Perch, Chub, and other fish, the river Mole is 
verv famous ; in the neighbourhood of Esher and Cobham the Angler will 
findgood sport. 

Tm Roding produces Chub, Jack, Tench, Roach, and Perch, and 
abundance of Eels. It contains many deep holes, and some fine fish about 
Aibridge, Loughton, Woodford Brit^, Ilford, Barking, and the back of 
Wanstead. 

Paddington Canal contains Roach, Chub, Perch, Gudgeon, Eels, and 
Jack. 

Camberwell Canal is well stored with Jack, Perch, Roach, Eels, and 
some Carp and Tench, from Camberwell to Deptford. 

Croydon Canal contains fine Perch, Roach, Gudgeon, Eels, &c. and 
is free for any one to angle in, all the way to Croydon. At Sydenham, 
there are some pieces of water well stored with fine Carp, in which an 
annual subscription entitles the Angler to fish. 

Wellington Water is a subscription pond, well stocked with fish, 
ntuated between BethnaKGreen and the Hackney Roads. 

In some free ponds on Clapham Common, and Hampstead Heath, 
Perch, Carp, and some other fish may be taken. 

Homsev-Wood-House Pond contains Tench, Perch, Roach, ftc 
Persons takmg refreshment at the Uvem are allowed to angle in this 
water. 

Dagenham Breach, in Essex, which is kept purposely for angling, at 
two pounds a year 8Ubscriptk>n, is stored with Carp, Jack, Perch, Bream, 
Eels, &C. 

On Chiselhurst Common, in Kent, between eleven and twelve miles 
from London, are several ponds stored with Carp, Tench, &c. particularly 
the large pond adjoining tne Queen's- Head- Inn Gardens. 
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About a mUe east of Shooter's Hill, in the same count v, the Angler will 
find some ponas on a common near the road-side, which contain Carp, 
Perch, &c. These ponds are perfectly free. 

At Stanmore, in Middlesex, ten miles firom London, on the common, 
near the Vine public-house, are two or three ponds, in which Perch, 
Tench, && may be taken. Between this pond and the Priory, about a 
tmle distant, is a fine piece of water called tne Long Pocd, which contains 
tome fine Jack. 

A few small Tench may be taken in some pits, called " The Tench 
Pits," on Bushy Heath. 

Just on the entrance of Epping Forest, by the Green Man, is a pond 
abounding with large Carp and Eels. Near this spot are several other 
ponds, in which are Carp, Tench, Roach, &c 

ARTICLES NECESSARY FOR ANGLERS. 

Hooks for trolling; the gor^, snap, &c. tied on gimp; v -'inches for 
running tackle; disgorger; spht shot; hooks tied on gut of vai.nus sizes, 
to No. 12; hooks, tied on hair, from No. 11 to 13 ; bags for worm«; gentle 
boxes ; floats of various sizes ; nlummets for taking the depth ; baiting 
needles ; caps for floats i kettle for carrying live bait; rods for trolling and 
bottom-fishing ; drag to clear the line, when entangled in heavy weeds ; 
landing-net ; clearing-ring ; lines of gut, hair, &c. ; those of four yards 
long, will be found most useful. 

LAWS OF ANGLING. 

By an Act of Parliament, passed in the 7th and 8th George IV. foi 
consolidating and amending the Laws in England relative to Larceny and 
other ofiences connected therewith, it is provided that, if any person 
shall wilfully take or destroy^ any fish in the water which mav run 
through or bein^ the land adjoining or belonging to the dwelling house 
of the person being the owner of the water, or having a right of fishery 
therein, the oflfender shall be guilty of a misdemeanor. If any person 
■hall wilfully take or destroy, or attempt to take or destroy, any fish in 
water adjoining a dwelling-house, but which shall be private property, or 
in which there shall be a private right of fishery, the offender, being con- 
victed thereof before a justice of the peace, shall forfeit, over and above 
Che value of the fish taken or destroyed, (if any) any sum not exceeding 
five pounds. Nothing therein contained to extend to a person angling in 
*he aay-time : but if a person shall, by angling in the day-time, vrilfully 
take or destroy, or attempt to take or destroy, any fish in the water first 
mentioned, he shall, on conviction before a justice of the peace, forfeit 
any sum not exceeding five pounds; and if in the water last-mentioned. 
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he than forfeit not exceeding two pounds. If ttie boundary of a pafttb« 
townsUp, or vill, should happen to be iu or by the side of such water, it 
shall be sufficient to prove iliat the offence was corannitted in the parislv 
township, or Till namea in the indictment or iofonuadon, or in any paris)^ 
township, or vill adjoining, s, 34. 

And further, if any person shall, at any time, be fiHUid fi^og 
against the provisions of tins Act, the owner of the ground or fishery, or 
any person authorized by him, may demand from the offender all his rods, 
lines, or other implements for taking or destroying fish, and if he sliould 
not ixnmediatelv deliver up the same, may seize the same for tlie use of 
iuch owner. It the implements used by Anglers (in the day-time) should 
be taken, or delivered up, the offender to be exempt from the payment oi 
any da^nages or penalty for angling, s. 35. 

By another Act of Parliament passed in the 7th and 8th Georg^e IV 
for consolidating and amendin^^ the Laws in England, relative to malicious 
Injuries t Property, it is provided that, if any person shall maliciously, 
in any ' ay, destroy the dam of a fbh-pond, or other water, being private 
propen.y, with intent to take or destroy any of the fish in the same ; oi 
shall malidonsly put any Aoxions material in any such pond or water, 
with intent to destroy the fish therein, the oflfender ^a!l be guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and be pnnished accordingly. 

The providons contained in these Acts do net extend to Scotland oi 
Ireland. 

SALT-WATER ANOUITO. 

Several sorts offish may be taken at the mouths of rivers, when thf 
tide is flowing up from the sea. From piers, or prqjectinff rocks, teige 
Plaice, Whidng, and «ven small Cod-fish and Turbot, Haddock and other 
fish, will take a bait» Mackerel may also be taken from similar places, sn 
the coasts which they frequent, during their season. 

For this sort of angling, a strong rod, a stout well-ieaded line, a large 
hook, and a good-sta^ cork float, must be used. When fishing at the 
months of rivers, where you may take Flat-fish, Eek, Coal-fish, Bass, 
small Whitings, and the fry of Cod and H«ddock, bait with gentles, 
shrimps, or red worms very well scoured. For the larger fish, when 
angling firom a pier, rock, or boat, a small distance from land, bait with a 
amall raw crab, a bit of whiting, a raw musde, or two or three large red 
worms. For Mackerel, yon may bait vrith a bit of bright scarlet doth, 
md kA your bait svrim about mid water, or even lower, if your tackle will 
allow it. When using a crab or muscle bait, you should fish at the bottom. 
Salt-water angling is by no means so pleasant, nor does it require such 
dciU and nicety in the choice and management of baita» floati, luid tackle, 
aa angling in nvera^ ponds, or streams. . 
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THB VARIOUS IISU. 

We shall now proceed to acquaint our young •* brothers of the rod,** 
idth the haunts and habits of the various Fish, which, if they improve io 
Aft pastime t»f Angtihg, are most likely to fall victims to their skill ; and, 
ia addttios to liie prandliig infermation on the subject, -we purpose briefly 
fldttiBg wiwt hofdu and baits are most comaumlLy used Soar each Fish, &c 

^ TROUT. 

In angling for Trout at the bottom, in the early part of the morning, 
and late at night, also during tiie day, if the watsr be much coloured, use 
a strong rod, rumrnig tackle, and No. 6 hook. Angle with a float, putting 
sufficient Aot on the line, placed about nme inches above the hook, to 
sink thd but, whidi should be one large lob-worm, or two marsh or dew- 
worms, well scoured, and ver^ lively. Let your bait drag the bottom ; do 
not strike the first time you feel a ti^, hut rather slacken vour line, and 
when you feel two or three sharp i^uUs, strike smartly ; if a heavy fish, 
give hum line, and land him at leisure, as a Trout is very strong, and 
struggles most violently, leaping out of the water, and flying in all direc- 
tions, as soon as he feels the hook. 

llie Minnow is a good kilfing bait for Trout In fishing with a Min- 
now, hook it by fhe nps, or beneath the back fin ; use a small cork float, 
Ko. 6 hook, and let your brit swim below mid-water in deep dark holes, 
which are free from eddieB. Trout hegin to feed m March, and continue 
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I tai Hldnefanas. The fint two or time nMBths are bat fet 
bottom-iishing, they are then found in shaDowi; in — ^"»** dme, the 
large Troot lie in deep holes, or eddiei. As they seUom feed in the day. 
unkss in dark weadier, you must fish finr Trout bedmes in the momii^ aad 
late in the evening, or yon will not be likely to be auceesslul in your spor^ 

The Thames and Lea at pre- 
sent contam but few Trout; bat 
you may fish for them snocess- 
fuUy in the Wandle, at Carshal- 
ton, Merton Mills, &c. till you 
arriTe at Wandsworth; In the 
Ravensboume, firom or by 
Sydenham, Lewisham, &c. to 
the Kent Road, Greenwich; the 
Darent, at Cnyford, Bezley, 
Foot's Cray, Paul's Cray &c» and near the Powder Mills, throueh and 
near Darent and Horton, to Famingham. In the neigfabourhood of Rick- 
mansworth, and from thence to uzbridge, there are reveral good Trout 
streams; at the latter place, the Angler is advised to put up at the White 
Horse, or Crown and Cualdon, the landlords of ciUier of which will put 
him in the way of killing a good dish of Trout. 



In angling for this shy and crafty fish, use running tackle, a small quill 
float, fine dear gut line, and No. 8 hook. You may fish for them from 
the end of February, if the weather be mild, until the middle of October. 
Rait tvith well scoured red worms in the beginning of the season; and in 
the summer, with gentles, and paste made with honey and the crumb of 
new-baked bread, worked well together. Keep as ftr firom the water as 
you can; ground-bait the place as for Roach, and plumb the depth the 
night before. The best time to angle for Caip is very early and late. 

When you have hooked a 
^.jv^ ^^^^^^^^^ Carp, giTc him line, and be 

^•cC^^^^^HH|^^^^^^ very wary and patient, or he 

"^^^Wa^kHH^^^^^ ^U get away. In livers, 
iS&ltf' ^'biiSr ^BHg strike the instant he bites, 
^^ ,. ^ --^j(P ^^^prfs>» but in ponds, wait for a iew 
•^! ^-^*""^ 7^^"^"'"^ -"g* moments. Look sharp after 

yourbait, when you use paste, 
or tiiis fish will suck it completely off your hook without bitmg. In stfll 
water, your bait should swim about an inch firom the bottom, but it must 
not touch the ground in a river or stream. Carp are found in deep holes, 
near flood-gatesy in eddies, and near large beds of weeds. 
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The Perch generally takes a bait immediately it is offered. Perch 
■ngUnff continues from February to October. Strong tackle must be used 
in angUng for them, a cork float, gut line, or a twisted hair, and hook 

No. 7. Bait with two red 
worms, well scoured, or a 
live Minnow hooked by the 
lips or back fin, shrimps, or 
Ifl^e grey maggots taken 
from potatoe or turnip plants 
^▼e them a few minutes t< 
pouch the baut ; use running 
tackle, or you will certainly 
lose your fish. During the hot months, Perch feed very little; dark, 
windy weather, if not too cold, is best ; thev lie about bridges, mill-pools, 
near locks in rivers and canals, in deep, dark, still holes and eddies, nonds 
about flood gates, on the gravel or sandy parts, and near rushes. It there 
be any Perch about, and tfiey are inclined to feed, they will soon take the 
bait, so that you need not delay long in one place 



The Tench bites freely in dark, warm, heavy weather, during the 

summer. They are found in small numbers in the rivers 'lliames and 

Lea, the Camberwell and Croydon Canals, the Roding near Red Bridge, 

at Wanstead, and in the ponds of Wanstead Park. For bait, use red 

worms, gentles, or sweet paste. Fish with a fine gut line, quill float, and 

^_^^ hook No. 9. The Tench 

/^'*%, delights in foul rather than 

^[^ -j;^ clear water; their haunts are 

t;;^^^^^^^^^ . principally among weeds, and 

^/jrii0HJilfllii&r>^-^ under shrubs and bushes. 

Tench are more numerous 
in pits and ponds than in 
rivers. They bite more freely 
late and early, than in the 
middle of the day, from the 
latter end of April until their 
spawning time, in June; and again during the month of August and the 
early part of September. When taken in verv muddy places, they should 
be put into a tub of clear water, alive, and tliey will soon cleanse them* 
leWes, so aa to improve their flavour. 
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The Barbel, wUch only breeds in riven, it a handtame fish» bat 
eoawb ttnd comidered bnt ofj^ Tahie for the table: it, howerer, aiSMdc 

cxceOent sport to the An- 
p;ler. They are angled for, 
in the river Thames, in 
boats, with a stout rod, 
nmaing tackle, gut line, 
catk ioa^ and No. 7 or 8 
hook, baited with lob or 
marsh worms, or greaves. 
In the river Lea, you may 
use either a luunboo or 
cane rod with a stiff top, 
runmng tackle, fine gut 
fine, qmll float. No. 9 hook, and bait vnth red worms, seniles, or greaves. 
The bait must always touch the ground. In baiting with worms, enter the 
point of the hook a little below its head, and jpass it through to within a 
Quarter of an inch of its tail, which part, bv its moving about, will entice 
tne fish to bite ; cover the shank of the hook with the body of the worm, 
as much as you can. Strike smartly, the instant you see a'bite ; raise the 
top of your rod, and let liim run some considerable distance before you 
attempt to turn him ; take him by degrees into deep and still water, and 
pbiy with him, till he is quite weak, before you land hnn. Before yon begin, 
ihrow in plenty of ground-bait, and continue to do so fire<|uently while 
fishing; make it with soaked greaves and day, or malt ^ams, broken 
lob-worms, bran and cUv, mixed together in balls the sue of an eg^ 
Boiled salmon's roe is said to be an excellent bait for this fish. 

The Barbel may be caught from May to October, all day, but best in 
the morning and evening. They lie in deep eddies, at the end of scowers, 
under beds of weeds and banks ; and in the middle of summer, under 
bridges, about piles, old trees, and other retired or shady places, where 
there happens to be a strong current of water. Fine Bariiel are found in 
the White Horse Water, in the Horse and Groom Subscription Water, at 
Lea Bridge, as far up this river as Waltham Abbey, and m the Sobscrip- 
lion Water, Bleak Hall, at Edmonton ; in the river Thames, at Chertsey 
Bridge, Shep|)erton, Walton, and Hampstead Deeps, at Thames Ditton, 
Kinnton, Twickenham, and Richmond. , , 

The Barbel b scarcely worth cooking when it is cau^t ; bat it is, 
ntverthelesB, considered an important fish by the Angler, on account o< 
the sport which it affords. Its flavour is laid to be somewhat improved 
toward the latter end of ths summer. 
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Tlw Rath GkMA sandv IxtOom* and b vciy plendfiil in the liven 
Thames and Lea. Although not very deUdoos, it is hf no raeana a bad 
_ ' fish, when in season, If it be 

^^ ^^9HBl^^^^ of a tolerable size, and caoght 

^^^^^[HH^HRHH^^ in a river. When fishing for 
^^-''rSSSyl^BS^^^!^JIill^^_ Roacbt your line above the 
^ ■ --fv •'^^*''?^^"*i^^H^^j^L|jBHfc^ ^®** ™"** ***** exceed fourteen 
'"'''^^><.:,l:^j-,...^ ^^*'*^^p ^^^g^y^ inches : the float should not be 
^ more than an dghth of an inch 

above water, for Roach bite so 
finely, that without great nicety in vour tackle* you will lose two bites out 
of three. Keep the top of your rod over the float, and when you see the 
least movement of it, strike quickly, but lightly, from your wrist, not 
from the arm ; if you hook your fish, keep him as much under the top of 
your rod as you can, and by playing him carefully, he will soon be your 
own : when fishing for Roach, it is best to take a landing net with vou« 
Paste made of white bread, two days old, slightly dipi^ed in water, wnich 
must be immediately squeezed out anin, is the best bait for Roach, nearly 
all the year round ; when squeezed, knead it with the thumb and finger 
of your right hand, in your other palm, till of a prcuper consistence, and 
put a piece on the hooK, about the size of a pea. Gentles may also be 
used in the summer ; and blood or red worms, in the spring and autumn. 
Plumb the depth, and let your bait gently touch the bottom; before yen 
begin, and while angling, cast ground bait !n frequently, such as is uatd 
for Chub and Barbel fishing, close to the float Chewed bread is also very 
good for this purpose. ^ Use a Hght rod, a thin line, and Now 10 or 11 hook. 
Roach are found in rivers, on the shallows, in eddies, and in deep 
holes ; also about bridges, pHes, and locks ; in ponds, near flood'*galefl» 
and where the bottom is sand]r- They bite only during the summer months 
in ponds, but all die year in rivers. They will take a but all day in mild 
cloudy weather ; when it is very hot, mornings and evenings are the best 
times to angle for them ; if it be cold, the only chance the Angler has of 
taking them, is by fishing in the middle of the day. There are many heavy 
Roach in the holes and eddies between Chertsey Bridge and Shepperton, 
from thence by Holford, Walton^ and Sunbury to HamptoB, fai the mea- 
dows at Teddmgton, and on tlie opposite side trom Kingston to Richmond. 
Roach are much better in some rivers than in others; those which are 
taken in ponds seldom turn out to be good for much ; in many places 
Rrach have been found nearly two pounds in weight } b«tt they ere never 
so fine-flavoured as when weighing ahout half a peund. The roe ef the 
Roadi is reckoned to be particularly goed. 
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The Daee aftvds tke An^er nnicli mott, as It genenlly titn boldly. 
Angle for them with the nine sort of tackle^ and in the same way, as fior 

_^__ Roach, not forgetting your 

^ ' grouid-bait; wfaicli, for Dace, 

you may make of bran and 
day only. They are likely^ to 
take yonr baitf when angling 
for Barbel with greaves and 
red worms. Use a hook, one 
size larger than for a Roach ; 
bait with a red worm in spring ; in summer, use two gentles, or a small 
piece of greaves and a gentle on the {Mint of the hook. You may begin 
to fish for them in March, and they will bite until October, but not after, 
unless the weather be very mild. 

The haunts of the Dace are, for the most part, anular to those of the 
Roach ; but they may more freauently be found in the stron^r parts of 
the stream, amonp; weeds, &c. In the warm summer months, if the water 
be clear, shoals of them may be often seen basking in the shallows. 



The Chub is a bold biter, either at the bottom or top of the wator. 
Where you. have reason to expect a heavy Chub, use running tackle, gut 
line, quill float, and hook No. 8 or 9. Strike the moment you perceive a 
bite, and let him run ; give plenty of tine, otherwbe your fish will break 
away. Soon after his first run and a few plunges, you may bring him to 
the shore or landing net. The badts for Chub, in spring, are gcntlest 
greaves, red worms, bullock's brains, or a live minnow; in summer, 

gentles and greaves; in win- 
ter, (for they may be taken 
all the year round,) bullock's 
brains, pith from the back- 
bone, or a bit of old Cheshire 
cheese. Throw in plenty of 
ground-bait, of soaked bread, 
pollard, and bran, worked 
together, before you begin, 
and often while angling. 
Chub bite best in the morning and evening. Fish near the middle of the 
stream, in the spring months, and let the but drag two or three inches 
on the ground; hi the atitumn, Chub lie dose in dark shaded holes, and 
ander banks. 
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The GodgeoD, of wfaSdi there are nnmben in the Thames and Le^ 
bites well, and may be taken all the day, ficom April to October. The 

Gudgeon frequents cen- 
tle streams, which bare 
mvellyorsandybottoms. 
Thev seek shallows about 
the latter end of spring, 
and remain among them 
during the summer; in 
autumn, they delight in 
deeper water, with a muddy bottom. In the Thames, fish for them with 
a red worm, a gentle, or a blood worm, gut or hair line, light cork float, 
and No. 9 or 10 hook. In the Lea or New River, you may use finer 
tackle, and bait with blood worms. Strike instantly, when you perceive 
a bite, and fish at the bottom of the water on shiOlows, which are free 
firom weeds. Stir the bottom frequently with a rake or pole, while fish- 
ing, in order to work up the sand and gravel, so as to discolour the water, 
which will attract them in considerable numbers, narticularly ifyou threw 
In a few broken worms occasionally. Except in the cool days of autumn, 
and about the btter end of April, there are few fish that bite more freely 
at a proper bait than a Gudgeon. 

BLEAK AND MINNOW. 

In the Thames, Lea, and the New River, numbers of Bleak and 
Minnows are found ; Bleak are easily taken with paste or gentles at mid- 
water, or at the bottom. 
Angle for them with a 
light rod, single hair line, 
small quill float, three or 
four No. 12 or 13 hooks, 
and bait with a few gen- 
tles ; or use three or four 
different baits, such as a 
blood-worm, a gentle, a 
caddis, a common house- 
fly, or a bit of red paste. .Bait for Minnows with a blood worm, a small 
piece of red worm, gentles, or paste ; use light tackle, and a No. 13 hook. 
Strike as soon as you feel a bite. Occasionally throw in a few grains, or 
a little chewed bread, to keep them about your baite. You may take both 
these fish from April till October, at any time of the day. 
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Thb trery bony fish aboundf in the liten Weytafid«, Byfleel» andtiie 
AToi*: also in Dagenham Breadi. Bieam aie taktn inttie fprfag aadesriy 

part of summer witll • 
red worm; with a grasi« 
iMMtr in i«M anil J uly, 
•no, in MBCiaUwkligen- 
ties and red paste. Use 
a small lM>ok,a liglktrod, 
and quill floaL Plumb 
the bottom, and let your 
bait rest ^out an mch 
abere h. The Bream 
may meet frequently be 
-^ found in the wide deep 

parts of gende streams, and also near weeds, ftc, where the bottom b 
sandy or davey, and in the deepest and most quiet places in ponds. Tlie 
Bream runs hard for a short time when first hooked, but will soon turn 
on his side, and may then be easBy landed ; they bite best a little after 
sunrise, and an hour or two before sunset, and when the water is muddy 
after a fidl of rain. 

P07B, OK KVTF. 

The Pope, or Ruff, is somewhat thicker and more bulky in its shape 
than the Perch. It is to be found ia plaoea where the water is quiet and 

deep, wiih a muddy bot- 
tom. Ill angling for these 
fish, use No. 8 or 9 hook, 
with a quHl float, and 
bait with a clean red 
worm. Do not give them 
much line after they bite. 
Plumb the bottom, and 
tet yoiii hak just drag on 
the ground. Tbrow in 
some balls of day, in 
whiA worms are mixed; or even worms alone, unless the water be clear, 
when, by all means, use clay and worm balls, or, in case of need, clay 
baUa alone, so as to make the water a little muddy. It b said that they 
will somaomes bite freely in cold weather, but the best time to angle tat 
thtm is in the spring or summer^ espedally when a warm wind uowi^ 
You may angle for Pope or Ruff at any time of tba day. 
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This fish isplentifttl in many riven firom April ustil the end of October. 
Gniylbig very much resemble the Salmon fry, and are to be angled for in 

streams with sandy or 
stony bottoms. Thev 
haunt the sides of swift 
streaiM in May. When 
struck, theT anil be 
bandied rather gently, 
as their mouths are very 
tender, and if you treat 
them roughly, the hook will break away firom its hold. Use a ughi rod» 
a cork float, a fine hook, and a numlng une. The best time to fish for 
them is in sprint or autumn, from seven till eleven or twelve in the mom^ 
ing, and firom K>ur or five until sunset in the afternoon : in a cool doudy 
day in sunrnier they will bite all day. The best bait for them is a worm 
or a gentle. 



Eels are taken with the rod and line, night Knes, dead lines, and by 
bobbing and sniggling. When fishing with a rod, use gut, or twitted 
hair lines, with a float, and No. 8 hook ; bait with a wonn, fish at the 
bottom, and let the float remain a moment under water before you strike. 
The dead line should be made of whipcord ; on which you may put five 
or six hooks, about nine inches apart The night line must be strong, 
and baited with small fish, or lob-worms. Bobbing is practised firom 
a boat; you must procure a large quantity of worms for this, pass a 
needle through them, from head to tail, and string them on worsted, 

until you have as many 
."Strung as will form a 
bunch as krge asavood- 
riixed turnip ; then nsten 
tliem on the line, so that 
all the ends mav hang 
leveL Place a piece of 
lead of a conkal form in 
the middle, cast the baits 
into the water, sink them to the bottom, raise them a few inches, and ther 
drop them again until \ou have a bite ; be at expert and steady in raisini 
your line as possible, so*that your fish may drop on Into the boat. Iimneute 
numbers may be taken by this method. 
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near ftood-gatea, and bull-nu3ies, in lakes, canals, &c When die weatbei 
is boisterous and cold, you may take Jack while otlier fish refuse every 
enticement. When the water is somewhat thick, troll close in shore^for, 
at such times, Jack, as well as other fish, are found near the sides. When 
Uie rivers and other waters are much choked with weeds, in the summer, 
vou may sometimes find a Jack lie dosing near the surface ui an opening; 
in this case drop a baited snap-hook, let it sink a few^ intnes, *and it 
is very probable lie will take it : you must strike, and lift the fish out 
instantly, or you lose both Jack and hook among the weeds ; your tackle 
must, therefore, be strong. 

We shall now suppose the young Angler at the river -side, with a 
gorge-hook baited. First, let him fasten the winch to the butt of the rod, 
draw the line through the rings to the len^ of eight or ten yards, and 
fasten the hook on the line with a small swivel ; place the bottom of the 
butt against the side of his stomach, if the water be broad, but hold it in 
his ri^t hand if narrow ; draw some of the line back with his left hand, 
and lower the top of the rod near the ground, then, with a jerk flrom his 
right arm, cast the bait into the water. By a little practice he may be 
able to cast his bait any distance. Let the bait &X\ as lightly as you can ; 
when sent to the bottom, gradually raise it to the surface, and so con- 
tinue to troll till you percdve a bite ; keep the fine free, tliat nothing may 
impede the Jack in running away with the bait; let him remain quiet 
about ten minutes, then wind up the slad^ line and strike. If there be 
any very strong weeds or piles near the place, keepr your fish from run- 
ning to such places by weighing him out as soon as possible. 

When fisning witli two baits, put a barrel-sharped cork-float on your 
line, and a few swan-shot to sink it three parts ander watery cast your b«i^ 
in the same way as with the goi^^e-hook ; the bait should swim raUner 
below mid-water, and let it continue in some minutes. The fish takes 
live bait with much violence, and the float disi^pears instantly; therefore, 
be sure always to ke<n> vour winch unlocked and line fiee; give him ten 
minutes to pouch, and then strike. In fishing with a snap hook, (either 
the spring or plain,) you cast in search exactlv as vnXh the gorge; but 
when you feel a bite, strike quickly and hard, that your hook may get a 
firm hold. 

In trolling with the bead-hook, cast in the bait as before directed ; the 
lead in its mouth will cause it to sink gradually, but will not prevent iu 
swimming about for some time; you must raise it near to the sur&ce again 
when at the bottom, and toocasionally take it out and cast in a fresh place, 
taking caie to fish every yard of water where you are likdy to find a Pike. 
When you feel a bite, let the fish run, and attow him idiout ten minutes' 
dme for jpoucfaing. You must not pull him too foi^faly, but wind up yoor 
i&e by degrees, until he is exhausted. 
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NATURAL FLY-PISIIINO. 

For Namnl Fly-fishing, t\ie rods should belong and slender, the 
lilies fine, but not so long as those used for Artificial Fly-fishing; the 
tackle running; &nd the nooks short in their shanks^ and well propor- 
tioned in mae to the baits. Mr. Ustonson, of Temple-Bar, has lately 
invented a most excellent line for Natural Fly-fishing, which, from 
its peculiar construction, is admirably adapted for carrying the light 
natural flyacfosi m stream. By fishing with the wind at one^s ba^, 
the line is wafled through the air just above t^e surface of the water. 
In streans, begin by fishmg just under the banks or near the shore, and 
proceed by degrees, until at length you may throw your line the whole 
breadth ot the water. In rivers, which, dunng the summer months, pro- 
duce an abundance of weeds, you should fish between those places where 
the cument is strangest, taking care so to manas|e your line as not to get 
it entangled. When fishing with natural flies, all the other haunts of the 
different fish which we have elsewhere mentioned should be frequented. 
Let the fly just reach the surfkse of ^le water, and go gently down ^e 
stream ; the top of your rod shonld be a little raised, and the bait kept in 
motion upon the surface, by gently raising, lowering, and drawing it to and 
fro. When a fish takes your bait, after a moment strike smartly; and, if 
he i>e not so hirge as to break your tackle, lift him out immediately ; for 
by playing with him vou may, probably, scsere away others, lliere is an 

immense variety of Natural Fly-fishing baits: we shall describe ^' 

only which are m most general use. 
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NATURAL BAITI. 

Hornet! , waspt, and humble-bees, are good baits for Roacb, Dace, Eelf, 
Flounders, Bream and Chub; some boil them, but it is best to dry them 
in an oven, or over a fire ; and, if not over done, they will keep a long 
time. The stone-fly is found at the sides of rivers, under hollow stones; it 
is of a curious brown colour, the body is pretty thick, and streaked with 
yellow on the back and belly. 

The green drake is taken from May to July ; it is a long, slender fl;^, 
with wings like those of a butterfly; its body is yellow ribbed with green; it 
turns its tail on its back. These are good baits for Roach, Dace, Perch, ^ 
Bleak, and Flounders. The grey drake, in size and shape, resembles the i 
green drake, but has black shming wings, and its t)ody is a pale yellow, 
striped with black and green. The time for taking this fly immediately 
succeeds that of taking the green drake, and it is used for the same fish. 

Ant-flies are found in their hills from June till September; two or three 
of them fixed on a small hook are certain huts for Roach, Dace, and Chub, 
if you do not angle above six inches from the bottom. They may be kept 
in glass bottles, with some of the earth, from which they have been taken, 
about them. The fern-fly, or fern bob, is found among fern, from May to 
the end of August It has a short, thick body, and two pair of wings, the 
uppermost reddish and hard, which may be taken off. The Chub never 
refuses it, and the Trout will take it very freely at the latter end of May. 

The hawthorn-fly is found on hawthorn-trees, when the leaves are just 
shooting; it is of a black colour, and is used to dib in a river for Trout. 

The great moUi is to be found, in the summer evenings, in gardens, 
trees, or plants; is used as a bait in dibbing for Roach; it has a very large 
head and whitish wings. 

The bonnet-fly is an excellent bait for Dace, Chub, &c. ; it is to b* 
found, in the summer months, amons standing grass. 

The ash-fly, woodcock-fly, or oak-fly, is usually found, from May till 
September, in the body of an oak or ash -tree, with its head downward, 
toward the root ; it is of a brownish colour. This fl^ is a good bait for 
Trout The red copoer-coloured beetle is a good bait for Trout, if the 
hard wings be clippecl off, and the fly hung with its feet toward the water. 

The best mode of keeping natural flies is as follows : — Procure a horn 
bottle made in the shape of a cone, with a wooden bottom, in which several 
holes must be pierced ; these should be sufficiently numerous to afford the 
^ies air, but none of them large enough to suffer your smallest bait to 
escape ; a cork must be obtained to fit the upper or smaller end, so that 
vou may take your baits out, one by one, without losing any. If the flies 
he kept in a common box, there is a great chance of half a doien flying 
out every time you lift tlie cover* 
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ARTIFICIAL FLYFISHING. 

The most elegant, clean, gentlemanly, and pleasant mode of fishmg it, 
onquestionably, with the Artificial Fly. It has many advantages over 
bottom-fishing ; —the Artificial Fly-fisher is never under the necessity of 
making ground-bait, digging clay, &c. — he has not even the trouble of 
baiting his hook ; he may ramble along the banks of a pleasant stream, 
with no burthen (excepting a little book of flies and a lip:ht rod) but the 
fish which he may have the good fortune to take ;-^-enjoymg his sport, and 
luxuriating in gentle exercise, without scarcely soiling his fingers. 

But though Artificial Fly-fishinp; possesses these advanta^s, it 
must be confessed that, in some points, the superiority is to be given to 
bottom-fishing. There are many nshes that will never nse at a fly ; while 
all the " tenants of the stream" may be taken, at some time or other, by 
a bottom-bait ; and, during the cold or wet weather, when the Fly-fisher 
cannot follow his sport, the staunch Angler, who uses bottom-buts, may 
still resort to the " grassy margin of the stream," and indulge in his pisca- 
tory pastime ; for tliere are few days in the year when fish will not take 
a proper bait At Christmas, when a Trout can never be induced to rise 
by the best-made fly, many capital Pike are frecjuently taken. 

Artificial Fly-fishing is, by far, the most difiicult part of Angling; 
mtich time and practice are required to make the tyro an adept in ft ; bv 
theory it can never be attained ; a few months' Instruction, under an expe- 
rienced person, will be more beneficial toward its acquirement than the 
perusal of all the works extant on the subject. With the preliminarv part, 
or rudiments of the science, (for so it may with propriety be called,) the 

Kung Angler may, however, make himsell* acquamted, by reading the fol- 
f ing pages ; and if be will carefully attend to the hints and instructioiis 
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hereinafter given on the subject, he mav, with gooJ pracdoe, eren aoaio 
ooDsiderable proficiency in Artificial Fly-fisliing ; but it cannot be k 
•o toon, w[ to well, from any book as from an experienced instructor. 

THE FLT-PACTOR. 

Although we strongly recommend our young friends to purchase thebf 
flies (as well as their rods, lines, &c.) at the fi:ihing-tackle shops, where 
the^ ma^ be had in greater perfection, and at a much cheaper rate, than 
an mdividual can possibly make them ; yet, as some of our readers mav 
feel an inclination to exercise their ingenuity by making them, we think 
it right to give them sufficient instructions on this head, to enable them, 
afler a little experience, to imitate almost any of the numerous flies 
in use, or even such natural flies as they may discover are taken in the 
waters where they are in the habit of following this pleasant recreation. 
In the latter case, they must carefully notice what sort of flies are in 
fashion with the fish, if we may use the phrase, during each month in the 
year ; and it is necessary to notice, that some flies are in season in some 
places earlier than in others. 

The following articles will be necessary for making your artificial flies: 
— Bear's and camel's hair of difierent colours; badger's'and spaniel's hair; 
sheep's wool, hog's down, as combed from the roots and bristles of a hog; 
camlets and mohairs of different colours; cow's hair, abortive calves' and 
colt's hair; furs of squirrel's tails; tails of black, yellow, and dun cats; of 
hare's neck ; the fern-coloured ferret's fur ; martin's yellow fur ; filmePs 
fur ; tails of white weasels, moles, and black rabbits ; down of a fox's cub; 
fur that comes off the otter and otter cub ; blackish and brown badger's 
hair, that has lun in a skinner's lime pit ; hackles from a cock's neck, and 
such as hang loosely on each side of the tail, of various colours ; feathers 
of all sorts of fowls; and those which cannot be got of the required colours 
in a natural state, you must get dyed. — First wet vour materials, in order 
to know how they will hold their colour ; for, although, when dry, they 
may appear of the right colour, yet they may alter when wetted ; lake the 
hook in your lefl hand, betwixt your fore-finger and thumb, the shank 
back upward, and a strong silk of that colour the fly requires, which draw 
to the head of the shank, and whip about the bare hook two or tliree times: 
draw your line between your finger and thumb, hold the hook so fast, that 
It may only have a space to pass by ; then joining the hook and line, put 
on the wings, and fashion the body and head, by twisting the dubbing on 
your waxed silk, and lapping it on ; work by degrees toward the head, and 
part the wings of an even lengtti, or the fly will not swim upright ; then 
turn it into a proper shape, by nipping off the superfluous dubbing, and 
fkiten the fly to your hook. Having proportioned the fly, you are to 
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consider the nze of the fish yoo intend it for, and be suie the oeHy Is of 
the exact colour, because that will be the most obvious to the fish. 

The painted fly, or plain hackle, must have a rough black body, which 
mav be made with black spaniel's hair, or the whirl of an ostrich feather, 
and the red hackle of a cock. Tbe prince dun must be made of the dowq 
of a fox cub, with ash-coloured silk, and the feathers of a stare's wing.-^ 
The green-tail fly may be made of the brown hair of a spaniel, taken void 
the outside of the ear, and a little from the extremity of the tail The 
thorn-tree fly is to be made with a good black, mixed with a little Isabella- 
coloured mohair ; it must have a small body, and the wings made of a 
mallard's brightest feathers. — The early bright brown fly is made of the 
hair of a brown spaniel, that of the flank of a red cow, and winged witb 
ihe grey feather of a wild duck. If you think proper to try your fortune 
at Fly-fishing in February or March, the two first flies are the best for 
the former month, and the others for the latter. The season for Artificial 
Fly-fishing cannot, however, be said to commence before April. Some 
Anglers fish with a fly in winter, but little sport is to be had, unless the 
weather be unusually mild, before April, or much later than Michaelmas. 

The violet-fly is made of bear's hair of a light dun colour, mixed with 
violet stuff, and winged with the grey feather of a mallard. — The horse- 
flesh-fly is dubbed with pink colours,' blue mohair, and tammy ; the head 
to be of a dark brown, and the wings of a light colour. — The small bright 
brown fly, particularly calculated fur a clear day and water, is to be made 
of spaniel's fur, with a light grey wing. These flies are used in April. 

The green drake is to be dubbed on a large hook, with camel's hair, 
bright bear's hair, soft down combed from tlie bristles of a hog, mixed with 
yellow camlet; the body to be long, and ribbed with green and yellow 
silk; the wisks of the tail made of the long hair of sables, and the wing of 
the light grey feathers of a mallard, dyed yellow. — ^The stone-fly, to be 
made of a dun bear's hair, mixed with a little brown and yellow camlet, 
more yellow on the belly and taul than any other part ; place two or three 
hairs of the beard of a black cat on the top of the hook, in the whipping 
or arming, and in warping on your dubbing ; rib the body with yellow 
Mlk, and make the wings long and large, of the dark grey feather of a 
nallard. — The grey drake's body must be black, witb black shining wings, 
very thin, and made of the featners of a mallard, the down under a hog's 
bristles, the black hair of a spaniel, and the beard of a black cat. These 
flies are fit fbr May. 

The ant-fly is dubbed with brown and red camlet, and the wings made 
of the feathers of a light grey pigeon. — The purple fly, made with purple 
wool, mixed with light brown bear's hair, and dubbed with purple silk. 
These may be used in June and in July. 

The orange fly, which is made with orange-coloured crewel or wool, and 
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the festhcr of a biadLbird's wing.— The ffasp-fljr, made with brown ilnMiiig^ 
or with the hair of a black cat's tail, ribbed with yellow silk, and the wina 
formed of the grey feather of a mallard's wing ; — and the blue dun, made 
with the down of a water-mouse, and the blueish down found on an old 
Ibx, mixed well together, and dubbed with ash-coloured silk; the feathers 
of a stare's quill will furnish yon with wings. The foregoing are fit for 
inly. 

For August, the following are rather popular: — The late ant-fly, 
formed of ludr of a blackish brown, with some red in the tail, and the 
winffs made of a dark feather. — The fern-fly, which is dubbed with the 
wool taken from a hare's neck, being of the colour of fern, when dry, and 
the wings made of the darkish grey feather of a mallard; — and the hearth- 
fly, which is to be made of the wool of an aged ewe, mixed with some 
grey hair, and dubbed with black silk ; the light feathers of a starling are 
proper for the win^ — The little blue dun, made of the fur of a water- 
mouse, dubbed with ash-ooloured silk, and win^d with the feather of • 
blue pigeon. — The late badger is to be formed with black badger's hair, 
whipped with red silk, and winged with a darkish grey mallard's feather. 
To make the camel broom-fly, pull out, for the body, the hair in the 
mortar of old walls, and whip it with red silfc ; make the wings of a star- 
ling's lightest feather. The last three flies are used in September. If you 
be able to make these flies, you will find but little difiiculty in imitating 
any others that nuiy be necessary ; it would, therefore, be useless for us to 
enlarge our instructions on this head. Were we to give directions for 
making every fly that may be used, our labour would be considerable ; as 
we should, in that case, have to describe the mode of imitating nearly all the 
flies that haunt the various waters at the different seasons of the year 

THE MONTHLY BILL OF FARE. 

The following bill of fare of Artificial Flies, for each month during the 
season, will be found of considerable utility. Notwithstanding it is com- 
paratively select, the young Angler will, for general purposes, find it 
sufficiently ample; although, of course, it is not ajiplicable in every 
instance tor all waters, experience and observation will perfect him in 
the knowledge of what baits are best for the different streams to which 
ne resorts during the several months of the year. The following, how- 
ever, may be looked upon as a good general guide : — 

April. — During all this month, the cow-dung fly, the horse -dung fly, 
and tne dun or brown drake, are killinf^; the second is best in the evening, 
and the latter, during gloomy weather, in the middle of the day. 

May. — The stone-fly may be used all May with much success, but 
" particuburly in the morning. The yellow May-fly is very good in the 
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evening. The black caterpillar fly is ^pood in small rivers and Tnmt 
streams ; especially after very hot mornings. The camlet may be used 
with success all day, for small fish, but the green drake is the most 
kiUing. 

June. — The lady-fly is a good fly in June, particularly when the 
water begins to brighten, after a flood. The black gnat is killing in an 
evening, especially if the weather has been warm and showery during 
the day ; late in the evening, still prefer the green drake. The blue gnat 
is only used when the water is very fine and low. The red spinner will 
kill best when the water is dark. 

July.— In this month the orange-fly is an excellent bait, |>articularly 
if it be close, hot, and gloomy weather. The large red Knt-Aj is a killing 
fly for some hours in the middle of the day. The badger-fly is a good fly 
in the cool days, and in the early part of this month. 

August — The small red and black ant-flies are good killers in 
August, for three or four hours in the afternoon. The hasel-fly, by 
some called the button-fly, is a valuable fly all tliis month. The small fly, 
called the light-blue fly, is a killing bait, from morning till afternoon, if 
the weather be favourable. 

September. — The willow-fly is most to be depended on during Sep- 
tember, and for the remainder of the season ; any of the flies noticed mr 
July or August may also be used occasionally; all those enumerated 
are for killing Trout ; but you may also take Chub and Dace with them. 
They may be purchased at the fishing-tackle shops in very great per- 
fection ; but if the ^oung Angler wishes to make them himself, he may 
do so by first catchmg a natural fly for a pattern, and using such of the 
materials, before enumerated, as are best adapted to imitate the natural 
colours in constructing it. 

CASTING THE LINE, &C. 

Your rod for fly-fishing must be light and flexible, and of a length pro- 
portioned to your power of casting ; when you have properly fixed the 
winch, and brought your line ftrom it through the links, fix your fly on, 
and let out your hne about the length of the rod, or something less ; take 
the rod in your right hand, and the line, near the fly, in your left ; when 
you move Uie rod backward to cast the line, let the latter go from your 
left hand. Practise several throws at this length, and increase it occasion- 
ally, as you improve, until you are able to throw almost any moderate 
length, with ease, to within an inch of any spot you desire. Draw the 
fly ughtly toward the shore, and look sharjply at it, so as to be able to 
strike instantly if a fish should rise at it; if you do not, you wiU most 
Dtobably lo«e him, fi>r he quickly discovers the nature of your bait. Id 
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raising your line for tlie second and lubiequent throws, ware your rod 
round your head, instead of bringing it directly backward. You should 
not return the line before it has gone its full length behind you, lest vou 
whip off your fly. In order to shew your flies naturally to the fish, when 
you have thrown, raise your hand by degrees, with a slight quivering 
motion ; and, as you thus draw the but toward you, let it go down the 
itream, (for you must never brin^ your fly against it,) and before it comes 
•oo near you, prepare to cast again. If you see « fish rise at a natural fly, 
throw your line a little above him, so that the bait may come gently and 
naturally down toward him; fish every yard of water likely to afford 
sport, and never despair of success ; for, sometimes it so happens, that 
after many fruitless hours spent without a fish ever rising at your fly, you 
will fill your bag or basket during the last hour. The lighter your fly 
descends on the water, the greater chance you have of a bite ; the way 
to throw with the requisite perfection in this respect, is only to be acquired 
by practice and love for the arL Use onl^ one hook at a time, till vou 
can throw to any given distance with certainty. You may acquire such a 
mastery, by dint of observation and practice, as to be able to cast your 
fly under banks, into holes, among bushes, &c., where the best fish are 
frequently found. Endeavour to keep the wind at your back, and when 
fishing in a small stream, where the middle is shallow, and the water rip- 
ples, cast vour bait to the opposite side, slowly draw it to die rippling, 
and let it noat down some distance. You must recollect to keep yourself 
out of sight, and your fly in motion, that it may appear to tlie nsh as it 
alive. If you do not find the fish .rise toward the top, sink your fly, by 
degrees, even to middle water. Before flies are naturally in season, the 
fish very rarely rise at them; therefore, in order that you may not be 
mistaken in your baiting, observe what flies are about the water, or on 
the bushes or trees near the ponds or rivers ; and that fly which swarms 
there most, being chiefly in season, is to be used. 

If the wind be pretty hi^h, tlie fish will rise in the plain deep ; but 
when little wind is stirnne, it is best to angle in the stream. We need 
scarcely remind yeu of the propriety of taking your basket, landing- 
net, book of flies, and, if you are able to construct an artificial fly 
yourself, m few materials for fly-making ; so that, if the fish, which are 
often whimsical, will not take any of the baits with which you are pro* 
rided, and you observe them rising at natural flies, (and they will some- 
times feed on such insignificant ones as, at other times, they will scarcely 
look at,) catch one of such flies, and make one for your bait as nearly 
like it as possible. This, certainly, is a great advantage, and every Angler 
ought, therefore, perhaps, to acquire sufficient knowledge in fly-makmg 
to be able to produce such a tolerable imitation, that the fish may not 
easily detect the difiSerence between the natural and the artificial fly. 
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GENERAL RULES FOR ALL ANGLERS. 




In bottom-fiching, plumb the depth truly, and with as little disturbance 
AS may be ; let your line, with the plummet to it, remain in the water 
while you cast in the ground-bait, by which time the line will be softened 
and stretched ; keep as far from the water as you can. Use fine tackle, 
and you will the sooner become skilful : if you break your tackle, do not 
lose your temper, but sit down, and diligently repair it. If hail fall, or 
the day be cold, and the wind blow strong, the Angler must not expect 
much sport In soft rain, or foggy, close weather, most fish will bite. 
Never drink water out of rivers or ponds while in a perspiration ; keep 
your feet dry, by wearing strong boots and shoes. It is supposed that the 
best winds (or Angling are the south, west, and south-east In hot wea- 
ther, the cooler the wind blows the better ; but in the early part of the 
season, and also in autumn, a warm wind is more advantageous. When 
the wind comes from a cold quarter, such places as are most protected 
from its influence should be resorted to. A cloudy day, with light showers, 
after a bright night, in general proves most favourable to the Angler, who 
ma^ also expect good sport even on those days when heavy rains descend 
during the intervals between the showers. When a calm bright morning 
a succeeded by a gloomy day with a brisk wind, without any fall of rain, !fO^ 
the fish, — ^at least, the larger sorts, — are almost sure to feed. Weather- r^ 
wisdom is of the greatest benefit to the Angler : — our youn^ friends should [) 
therefore pay attention to, and remember the state of the wind, the clouds, 
&c., on those days when they find the fish bite, and when they refuse tc 
take a bait They may thus not only be enabled to sav when there is a 
prospect of sport,' but also save themselves much trouble and disappoint- 
ment, by staying at home to improve their tackle, or amusing themselves 
in some other manner, instead of following " the devious windings of the 
stream," when the weather is unpromising. When the wind blows right 
across the water, fish with your back toward it ; not merely because you 
can throw your line with more facility, but because the fish will certainly 
be on tiiat side, watching for the flies, &c. that majr be blown from the 
bank into the water. Throw as near the bank on which you stand as the 
wind, if it be high, will suffer you. In the summer time, when the sun 
IS out in all his splendour, and tnere is scarcely a breath of wind stirring, 
you may often see the fish basking in clear low water, with their fins and 
a part of their backs above the surface. On these occasions, they will rise 
fKedilv at a hackle, if your foot length be fine, and you fish at a suffi- 
cient distance to be unperceived, under banks, or stnught down the sides 
of streams. Your line, for this purpose, must be long; and if, when you 
hook a fish, the others should become alarmed and shoot off, retire for a 
■hort time* and in all probability they will return again ; if not, you must 
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07 d^ew h crr. Scrapoloiuiy avoid all piscatory pofhing, or wb^t is called 
^ losing of ftdi;" use none of the oik, or chfniical prvparatioos, vliicfa are 
iwwiu iii mdfd by some persons to attract or stupify ftdi. These are prae- 
tiecs dishonourable to the fair Angler. Belbre joa fish in strange vraters, 
ascertain that they are free to the pobfic; and, if not, by no means venture 
to cast yoor fine over them without first obtaining pemussion to do s» 
from the proprietors It would not only be improper but highly dangerous 
to n^lect this caiidon, as our readers may perceive by referring to the 
Laws of Angling, in a preceding page of tfau treatise. Molest not any 
one whom yon may find in previous possession of a spot which you had 
intended to be the scene of your own recreation ; but, on the contrary, b. 
civO and obliging to all those whom you may meet on your excursions, 
intent updo enjoying the same sport as yoursei£ If two or more persons 
angle in company, there sboold be a distance of thirty yards, at least, 
between each. Many prefer solitude when enjoying this sport, and alway 
fish alooc^ fikc that natmal Angler, 
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Wknan tkqr, who that, at mr.j dawa. 
When Um rank tJiistIc and the plantain grow* 
Sot thoir fine neta, lime-twip, and little traps, 
Amoof a jocaad choir of caged e oa p taia F— 
""haae are the Bird-catchon . 

At the present da^, there u scarcely a house, In which a dngin^-hird 
of some sort or other is not kept. The Linnet and the Lark may now be 
fairly said to enliven, with their merry melody, the inmates of the paJace 
and the cottage ; the little Goldfinch, in his narrow, square box, cheers 
the mechanic witli ** shrill piping ;" the Canary, in his neat cage, placed 
among the mignionette and geraniums of the parlour window, amuses the 
delicate girl ; the Blackbird, in his wicker house, hung under the thatch, 

gladdens the heart of the rustic ; and every bird that flies affords such 
elight and amusement to youth, as youth alone can feel. 
There are few men who do not remember with pleasure the day when 
ihey first made the house-sparrow prisoner in the common brick trap ; 
or (\t they have been greater adepts, when boys, in the art of bird- 
catching) the moment when they first saw the Finch leg-fast to their 
iime-twig, a few fine Larks safe in their net, a Thrush noosed in a springle 
of their own construction; or ** Philomel, the darling of the grove," ae-> 
luded into captivity by a tempting meal-worm. The lads of London know 
but little about bird-catching; but they are, neverthleess, in general, better 
fcnden tluin the juvenile rustics, »rho, though very skilful m the field. 
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tre often awkward and inexperienced in the management of their little 
Geathered prisoners ; this being the case, we shall endeavour to afford, in 
the following pages, directions to the former for taking birds, if they ever 
have an opportunity of so doing ; advice to the latter as to the most proper 
mode of feeding, &c ; and such general directions on the subject of 
tinging biids as may be accentable to all who keep them 

BIRD-LIME. 

Bird-lime is made from the bark of holly, peeled from the tree at 
midsummer, and boiled in water tilt the grey bark rises. In about sixteen 
hours the water is drained away, all the green bark separated from the 
grey, laid on a moist floor, and covered over with green weeds; in ten or 
twelve davs it turns to a slimy matter; it is then beat in a mortar till it 
becomes thick and tough, afterward washed in a running stream, put in 
dose earthen pots, and scummed as often as any foulness arises ; in three 
or four days it becomes cleansed, and is put into another clean earthen 
vessel, and covered close for use. When wanted for use, a portion of the 
bird-lime is put into a pipkin, with a third part of goose-grease, over a 
gentle fire; it is stirred continually till well incorporated, and then taken 
from the fire, and stirred till cold. The rods are warmed a little over the 
fire, and the lime wound about their tops. They are smeared one upon 
another, until there is a sufBdent proportion of the lime upon each. 

Place one or more call-birds m a place which is frequented by the 
birds you wish to take, and plant your limed twigs in the ground, round 
the cage or cages. The wild birds will be attracted by the call of your 
decoys; and, in approaching toward them, perch upon the twigs. You 
must be at hand to take them as soon as they get limed. 

NETS AND TRAPS. 

r.arks and other small birds are taken by the clap-net This mode of 
catching birds is called Daring or Doring. The apparatus being much too 
complicated for our young readers' construction, and the sport rather too 
difficult for their powers, it is useless for us to give any directions as to 
the manner of making or using the dap-net. 

The following is the mode of taking Larks in horse-hair nooses: — when 
the ground is covered with snow, get a hundred yards of packthread, and 
at every six inches fasten a noose, made with horse-hair, (two hairs twisted 
together are suffident;) at every twenty yards thrust a little stick into the 
ground, bv which the packthread must he fastened, to keep the nooses 
about the neight the Larks run; scatter white oats from one end to the 
other; the Larks will flock to it, and hang themselves in the nooses. Take 
them out as soon as caught. 
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Trammels are usuaOy made thirty-six ^ards m length, and about six 
yards over, with six riba of packthread, which, at the ends, are put upon 
two poles of about sixteen feet long, and made lesser at each end. They 
are orawn over the ground, during dark nights, by two persons, who make 
the net touch the ground every five or six steps, otherwise it would pass 
over the birds. When they fly up against it, the net is dropped upon all 
that are under it Larks, and all other birds that roost on the ground, 
may be taken with this net. 

The best Nightingale traps are those which are of an oblong shape, 
about four inches deep, with a perch supporting the top, so as to fall and 
enclose the bird the moment he drops at the baiL 

The springle, which is one of the most excellent traps in use, is made 
in the following manner: at the smaller end of a hazel switch, four feet 
long, which is called the spring, tie a piece of string, about fifteen inches 
in length ; nearly at the other end of this string, the catch, which is a little 
bit of wood, half an inch long, about half as broad, and one quarter as 
thick, is fiistened; a little bit of the wood must be shaved off on the flat 
side of one end of it, to adapt it for a notch, is another part of the springle; 
a loose slip-knot, inade of a couple of long, stout horse-hairs, is then to 
be fastened to the end of the string below Uie catch, and thus one part oi 
your sprinkle is complete. Next procure a smaller switch, about a foot 
and a half m length, bend back the smaller end, and fasten it within an 
inch or so of the thicker end, in which a notch must he cut to receive the 
thin end of the catch; this is the spread: a stump, and a bender, which u 
another pliant bit of switch, each a foot and a halif in length, will complete 
Che springle. It is set in the following manner:— thrust the stump No. 1 
into me ground. Place the bow of what 
is called the spreader, over it, as No. 2; 
then, about the length of the spreader from 
the stump, push the two ends of the 
bender securely into the ground, as No. 3 ; 
next, pkint the thick end of the long 
switch or spring at a convenient distance 
from tho bender, bend it down until you can 
put one end of the catch upward, on the 
inside of the bender; then lift the spreader 
an inch from the ground, place the smaller 
end of the catch in the notch, and thus 
the spreader will be supported, and the springer retained from springing 
up. Now lay the hair slip-knot round the spreader and stump, ana scatter 
•uch grain or seeds, as are fit for the bird you wish to catch, inside ft. 
Scatter also a small quantity of the same sort of grain or seeds with which 
your trap is baited, lightly and sparingly, fiur some distance traund th* 
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tpringle, to as to attract and lead the bird by degrees to the principal 
bait within the spreader of the trap. Your springle is now complete, 
and will appear as under. The bird, at- 
tracced by ttie bait, approaches by degrees, 
and at length perches upon the 'spr^Buler, 
which fidls with its weight; the catch is thus 
released, the springer flies up, and the bird 
is caught in tne hair noose, by the neck, 
wing, body, or legs. If the springle be 
used for taking birds alive, you must remain 
within sight of it, and as soon as a bird is 
noosed, run and take him, otherwise he will 
either be strangled, or beat himself to pieces 
in attempting to escape. 

The common brick trap is made of four bricks, tv^o lengthways, one 
across their ends, and the fourth between, 
for a cover. A stump is driven into the 
ground, upon which the end of a forked 
sprig is pkiced, under a straight bit of stick 
which supports the cover. At the bottom 
of the trap, the bait is thrown, and also 
round the edges of it The bird alights on 
the fork, which drops with its weight ; thus 
the support of the upright is removed, against 
which the cover leans, the latter iailis, and 
secures the bird in the trap. 

The sieve trap is made thus :— in the winter season, when the ground 
is thickly covered with snow, sweep a round spot clean, the size of your 
sieve, sprinkle some ashes on the spot, and a few crumbs of bread or 
red berries ; prop up the sieve over the 
spot with a bit of stick, as seen in the cut, 
with a thin tvrine fastened to the centre, 
and long enough to reach to a window at 
which you must be seated, and watch the 
birds getting under the sieve, when the string 
should be suddenly jerked ; this, if dex* 
terously done, will occasion the sieve to 
fall, and the birds to be caught. You then 
take a cloth or apron, and draw it undei 
the sieve, taking care not to lift it so high 
that the bird can escape, and by drawing up the cloth to the centre, you 
f^ill be able to carry tne sieve, with the bird under it, into the house. 
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THE VARIOUS BIRDS. 

The young Fancier will find but little difficulty in London, or any 
lai^ town, in procuring such birds as he may desire, from the dealers. 
In country places, he must exercise his talents and industry in catching 
old birds or branchers, either with traps or lime-twigs, or discovering and 
taking young ones from the nesL in the latter occupation he will find 
serious rivals in the weasel, the pole-cat, and the stoat, which frequently 
mar the hopes of the nest-finder, by devouring the young a day or so 
before they are sufficiently fledged to make it safe to take them. He 
must, however, leave them untO they are in a proper state for removal 
from the fostering care of the parent birds; for if they are brought away 
when merely stubbed, or half naked, it is impossible to keep them alive 
by hand. 

Canaries, the Fancier may breed to great perfection, if he be careful in 
laving in his first stock, and occasionally strengthen it by the introduction 
of*^ a superior bird. If he think fit, he may uso produce Mules between 
the Canary and Goldfinch, or the Canary and Linnet, which will often 
prove most excellent songsters. Goldfinches, Linnets, Larks, &c may be 
bought about the streets, at a very cheap rate, from the Bird-men ; and 
these, as well as Blackbirds, Thrushes, Cfanaries, Mules, Nightingales, &c. 
may be procured at the different shops, where it is much safer to deal 
than at tne stalls in the streets ; because, at the latter, there are scarcely 
ever any but old birds or brandiers recently caught, and which have never 
been separated. 
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Tbjf is anhrcffMlIj admitted to be the king of flq|iii^birds. Old 
Nightingilct mt jT be caught at the end of March, or beginning of April, 

I and branchen in Joly or August. The 

Nightingale trap is baited with a meal- 

worm, and placed near where a bird 

i f^^^k. ''"^ °' feeds. Yon may find Nigfatin 

gales beside sandy hills, in woods, cop- 

Eices, or quickset hed^s.^ When vou 
^^ ave taken a bird, tie his wings together 

j ^^^^^1^^ with a bit of thread, and cut the fea- 

thers from the vent, otherwise they 
will dog^ and the bird will, in all pro- 
bability, die. In two or three hours 
after taken, yoa must cram him with 
mashed sheep's heart and egg. Give 
him three or four pills of this every 
hour and a half! When you get him home, put him in a Nightingale's 
cage, or if you have only an open one, throw a doth over one side of it. 
W hen you have crammed him for a day and a half, put a small piece oi 
meat in his pan, sweep some anu upon it, and put ants mould at the bot- 
tom of the cage; but do not trust him to feed himself too soon. When he 
begins to feed, you need not cram hiin, but supply him with ants for one 
day longer, or more, if you see occasion; keep his wings tied for a few 
days, and, if a kindly bird, he will sing in a week. During the summer, 
you may feed him with German paste, or sheep's heart and egg; the heart 
raw and chopped small, the eeg hard and grated fine. In the winter, the 
same food will do, only that the heart must be parboiled. Give him fresh 
victuals every day, and put ants' mould at tlie bottom of the cage, which 
should be cleared out twice a week. If you find the dung a little looser 
than ordinary, take a little hemp seed, ground extremely well, pound, 
and mix it with the sheep's heart and egg. You may give him a fig, or a 
bit of fine loaf sugar, now and then ; or, if ill, a spider, a few ants, oi 
mealworms. 

Nightingales build in dose auickset hedges. The young ones are fit 
to take about the middle of May. Feed them with raw sheep'i heart and 
egg; and, while young, put a little straw or dry mould in the bottom of 
the cage. If not kept clean, they seldom can be reared. As soon as they 
begin to feed well, put them in a cage, with a saucer of water, in which 
they will dabble and wash themselves. If they thrive, you may soon 
separate them, and after they have been in single cages two or three days, 
the ooeks will record. 
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THE SKYLARK. 





This !8 a very ^;ood bird, if he can be kept froiu hearing others; but 
he will mock any bird he hears, whether good or bad, especially if brougtit 

up from the nesL Skylarks are 
hardy, and sing eight or nine months 
in the year. They have young ones 
three or four times in a season ; they 
breed in high grass, a wheat field, 
in peas or oats, and upon common 
heaths, and are fit to be taken at ten 
or twelve days old. When taken, 
put a little hay in a basket, and tie 
them close down in it; soak some 
rape seed three or four hours in 
water, then boil it up, and beat it in 
a mortar; mix it with about two-thirds 
its Quantity of bread and milk, boiled 
thick ; give five or ax bits of this every 
two hours, to each bird; let the meat be fresh made every day; a little 
sheep's heart is a good change of food for them. When strong enough to 
be separated, put each in a cage about a foot square; keep them in hay 
till they feed tnemselves with dry meat: viz. with bread, egg, and hemp 
seed; they will do this in about three weeks or a month. When you first 
put them in a eage, shew them their victuals on the point of a stick. 
To make dry meat, boil an eeg very hard, chop it, and mix about half 
the quantity of hemp-seed witti the egg. At first, the seeds should be 
bruised, but as the birds grow strong, they may be given whole. The 
largest and longest birds in the nest are cocks, and, if put in separate cagejs 
they will record when three weeks or a month old. The hens will make 
a shrill noise, but by no means resembles a song. About this time, you 
should strew a little gravel in the bottom of the cage, and ^ive the bird a 
turf; and, note also, that even up to, and indeed afler this period, you 
should still keep a little soft victuals in the cage, and bring him to hard 
meat by degrees. 

If ^our Lark get out of order, or his dung become loose, grate a Httke 
Cheshire cheese in his victuals, and give him some wood-lice, three or four 
times in a day ; put a little liquorice and a blade of safifron in his watei<, 
or give him a spiaer now and then. 

The Skylark is caught with a dap-net, or with nooses, as described in 
a preceding page, or in dark nights, with a trammel. This bird soars to 
such a height that one may hear hb music long after the songster himself 
has been lost sight of in the ur. 
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TBB WOODLARK. 





This bird hu a delightful vwnety of notes, and sings sboat nine 
months in the year. He may be talten with a dap-net, in June or July; 

branchers, or birds which are about 
two or three months old, you may 
catch with a net of about twelve or 
thirteen yards long, and three or four 
broad, with a line run through the 
middle of it. For this net, you must 
have a hawk, carried by another per- 
son. When you find a flock, (the> 
lie, commonly, in pasture land, or by 
gravel pits,) get as near them as you 
can, shew your hawk, and make him 
flutter his wings: when the Larks 
perceive him, they will lie close to 
the ground; then let one take hold oi 
one end of the line, and the other of the other, till you pass the net ovei 
them, holding your hawk up as you advance. They have been known to 
be so terrified at the sight of the hawk, as to suffer themselves to be 
taken up with the hand. When taken, bruise hemp-seed very fine, and 
mix it with bread ; put some red gravel in the bottom of the cage, and 
throw some of the bread and hemp-seed upon the gravel, for two or three 
days, then put some in the trough ; when you perceive them feed heartily 
out of the trough, there is no occasion to put any food at the bottom. 
Alter this, give them but very little hemp-seed; but boil an egg very hard, 
grate and mix it among the bread and hem]^-seed. Feed them every other 
day ; if they have any meat left, throw it away, and give them fresh. 
Sheep's heart, mutton, veal, lamb, or, in fact, any meat, boiled or roasted, 
if not salt, or too much done, is good for them occasionally. When ill, let 
them have two or three mealworms or hog-lice a day. If loose, grate 
chalk or cheese among their victuals, and, instead of gravel, put mould, 
full of ants, at the bottom of the cage. To clear their voice, and make 
them sing more free and stout, put a little sdck -liquorice and a blade of 
saffron in their water. The only sure method to know a cock from a hen 
is bv his greater length. 

The Wo(f3lark has a fine melodious song, and will take from no othei 
bird, unless brought up from the nest. If you rear them, Nightingale's 
victuals, mixed with a little bruised hemp-seed, or a few sweet almonds, 
!s their proper food. If they are not very weU feathered when taken, it is 
very difficult to bring them up. These, with the exception of the Skylark, 
are said to be the only birds that sing as they fly. 
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The Titlark U handsome and taper, and about the size of a Nightin- 
gale; he sings from March to July, is very hardy, but not worth bringing 

up from the nest. Titlarks are 
caught from the end of March to 
the middle of April When the 
bird is first talcen, put a little 
mould, with ants, at the bottom 
of the cage, throw in some grated 
bread^ and bruised hemp-seed, 
and, in most cases, when your 
bird sees the ants, he will not 
^TS'- ^fcA - '^^^''^K! — ^fgj ^UiyiL^ f*ii ^® ^®®d. If, however, you 
^^^Iw^Winr*^ "-^?^sS^£ ^°^ ^^* ^^ °o^ attract him, cut 

two or three meal-worms m hal^ 
put them among tlie bread and 
bemj^seed, and set him in a light place, where he may not be disturbed. 
Continue this plan for two or three davs, then feed 'him as a Skylark, 
(only always bruise the hemp-seed,) and he will, most probably, suig in 
a week or ten days' time. 

You may catch Titlarks with clap-nets, as other small birds; if caughl 
later than April, they will not sing much during the first summer. Tiiis 
bird may likewise be taken with lime twigs: to take them in this manner, 
earry another Titlark for a call-bird, and when you have found a Titlark* 
place your call-bird six or seven yards from where you hear him, and set 
three or four lime-twin round your cage. Place yourself as private as you 
can, and he will in aUprobabihty approach your call-bird, and settle on 
one of the lime-twigs: as soon as he perches, run and catch him; for il 
you delay, he will very likely clear himself from the lime in a few seconds^ 
and escape. When taken, tie their wings, and manage them in the same 
manner as above directed for those that are taken in Uie nets. 

Titlarks build among grass, peas, or beans: if you are desirous of 
bringing them up from the nest, feed them in the same manner as Wood- 
larks. 

The cock can scarcely be distinguished from the hen but by his record- 
ing. The Titlark, as weU as the Woodlark and Skylark, are remarkable 
for the length of the claw of their hinder toe ; in consequence of which. 
Larks never alight on trees, as they are unable to cling to a perch, like 
most other birds. There is another sort of Lark called the Grasa-hopper 
Lark, from its making a noise aomewhat resembling the chirp of that 
insect It ia very aotttary and ahy in iu habit% and of no value •§ a 
ainglqgbinL 
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THE GOLDPraCR. 

Tli:« very pretty hird, which, from its fondness for the seeds of the 
tic, is soimriniJa called the Thistlefindi, builds in orchards or hedges, 
and has thice or four nests in a sum- 
mer. The Goldfinch's nest is very 
beautifully built of moss, and other 
light materials, and comfortably lined 
with down, feathers, and soft wool 
If brou^t up from the nest, a Gold- 
finch will take his song from a Wood- 
lark, Canary, or almost any other 
bird- They may be made to draw 
their water, open the box for their vic- 
tuals, and perform several entertain- 
ing tricks ; in fact, there are few sing- 
Sog birds which evince such tractability as the Goldfinch. You may feed 
them with white bread and milk, with a little of the flour of ground canary- 
Bsedt giving them only three or four bits at a time: keep them at this sort 
of victuals, until they are five or six weeks old; then give them a little 
canary-seed, and soft meat besides ; but bring them to canary-seed alone, 
as soon as you can. Give them groundsel every day, and a blade of saffron 
in their water ; if loose, stick a nttle chalK in the side of the ca^, and 
always keep red sand or gravel at tlie bottom, to qualifv the ou of the 
seeds. Goldfinches are very merry birds, and, if not so plentiful, would 
be esteemed as much as the Canary. When alone, thev are fond of view- 
ing themselves in a glass. They are most commonly taken with dap-nets, 
in tliistle fields, where they are generally fijund in flocks in cold weather. 
They are tender in the summer ; but hardy, and will soon sing, if caught 
in the winter. 

You may know a cock, either old or young, by the blackness of his 
wings; he is also black over the bill, and red under it ; and all his colours 
are brighter than those of the hen. Many persons consider the Goldfinch 
to be the piettiest, and the most agreeable, of all ^ging birds; his beau- 
tiful colours please the e^e no less than his song charms the ear ; his viva- 
city is aipusin^, and his tameness and dotSity endearing; while the 
hardihood of his constitution renders it unnecessary to devote one hali 
of the time to the care of him which many other birds require. For 
fuiging, he certainly has many si^periors among his feathered bretliren ; 
and those Canary Fanciers, who hold the song m a bird in light estimation 
In comparison with fine ^lape, and the plumage most approved of by 
fashion, would set but little value upon the handsome and varied feathers 
of the Goldfinch; but "take him for all in all," as a bird for the cage, he 
if scarcely excelled by any. 
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THE BULFINCH. 
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»iurh thit ^ery fine bird*f natoral note is most indifferent, he may 
Dui^ht to i»ipe •everal tones at command; and when he has oq^b 

acquired a piece of music, m 
will never forget it, although 
kept among other birds. If 
well trained, Bulfinchesare con- 
sidered very valuable, and many 
of them have been soid for ten 
or a dozen guineas each. 

They build in orchards, or 
woods, and commence breed- 
ing about the latter end of May ; 
their nests are badly made; they 
have usually four or five young 
ones at a time, and breed twice, 
or sometimes thrice, during the 
summer season. They may be taken when about a fortnight old, and 
ought to be fed as Linnets ; with this difference only, that it is better to 
give them a little more canary-seed. If they get ill, some fine hemp-seed, 
and a little saffVon in their water, or some Woodlark's food, will, in most 
cases, restore them. 

There are various opinions as to the marks by which a cock may be 
distinguished from a hen : some think, by the whiteness of the rump ; 
others, by the blueness of the back ; and many, by a dash of red under 
the wing. They are remarkably docile, and apt to learn whatever is 
attempted to be taught them. . About a week or ten days after they are 
taken, vou should begin to pipe or whistle to them such tunes as you 
would nave them acquire. There are many foreign bird-dealers, who 
annually bring over quantities of Bulfinches from Germany, and adver- 
tise them, on their arrival, as being caoable of piping " God save the 
King," the " Hunter's Chorus" in « Der I? reyschutze," and other popular 
pieces of music. In a state of nature, this bird has but three notes, 
neither of which is melodious, but he may be taught to perform a variety 
of airs with great precision, and even to articulate woros and short sen- 
tences, according U. the statement of some authors. 

Bulfinches are not very plentiful in England : by devouring large quan- 
tities of wall-fruit, they have made the gardeners their most bitter 
enemies ; and we are told that in many parishes in Ensland, the churdi- 
wardens give twopence reward for every Bulfinch's bead that is brought ta 
them. 
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TnE CBAmSCH. 
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The Chaffinch is a rery stout bird, lavbh in his song, and pniw ring a 
tariet; of notes. Tb ose which are canght in Essex are genefauj *up|wed 

to be the best. If brooght np fineai the 
nest, they will sine six or seven months 
in the year; bat if canght old, thcj sel- 
dom oontinne to sing above half that 
time. They breed in hedge-rows, and 
have yoni^ ones in the beginning of 
May. They may be taken at twelve or 
fourteen days old, and should be fed 
and brought up as Linnets. Branchers 
may be taken with clap-nets, about 
June or July, in broad lanes, or water- 
ing places. 

The bird that has the brightest white 
in the wing, and looks brownest on the 
back, is a cock. The female is without any red upon the br«ist, her 
plumage is altogether less brilliant, and inclines rather to a greenish hue i 
m other particmars the male and female very much resemble each other. 
The Chaffinch's song Is short but frequently repeated; it begins to sing 
early in the spring, and ceases about the middle of summer. As soon as 
thev are well flei^d, you may pull five or nx feathers off their breasts; 
ana, if they are cocks, in ten or twelve days they will come out red ; if 
hens, they will come much the same colour as they were before : if you 
have branchers, and do not know the cocks from the hens, you may 
do the same ; the cocks are of a purple red, and the hens grey on the 
breast. 

The female generally lays five or six eggs of a pale reddish colour, 
sprinkled with dark spots, prindpaUy at the larger end. During the time 
of hatching, the male is very assiduous in his attendance, seldom straying 
far from the nest, and then only to procure food. Chaffinches subsbt 
chiefly on small seeds of various kinds ; they likewise eat caterpillars and 
insects, with which they also feed their young. They are seldom kept in 
cages, as their sone possesses no variety, and they do not readily learn the 
notes of other birds. The males frequently maintain obstinate combats, 
and fight till one of them is vanquished* and compelled to give wav. In 
Sweden these birds perform a partial migration; the females collect in 
larg0 flocks in the latter end of September, and, leaving their mates, spread 
themielres through various parts of Europe; the males continue m 
Sweden, and nre again joined by their females, who return in great niiia* 
beri, about the beginning of April, to their wonted haunts. 
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THE LINNET. 

Thit Sne bird will learn either to pipe or whistle any other bird's note. 
Linnets build upon lieaths or commons, in pasture ground, and among 

furzes ; and commonly breed three or 
four times in a year. Their young 
ones are fit to be taken about the latter 
end of April. 

Feed them with a little white bread, 
soaked in milk, previously boiled ; let 
it be very stiff, like a hasty pudding; 
make but little at a time, as it very 
soon grows sour. When they feed 
themselves, give them a little scalded 
rape seed; and, after about a week, 
some of the Woodlark's victuals, for 
^;'><' the sooner you can break them ol 

^ ' bread and milk, the better. 

Those that are tlic brownest upon the back, and have the second, 
tliird, or fourth feathers of the wings white up to the quill, never fail ot 
being cocks. In spring, the breast of the cock is crimson : the hens 
have a little cast of white, and are a little brownish upon their backs, but 
not so much as the cock; if you observe them well tc^ther, you will easily 
see the difference. 

They may be caught with clap-nets. When taken, plaqe them in a 
store cage, and get some of the seeds you find they feed upon, which put 
into the cage with a little hemp-seed, ground or bruised ; set them in a 
place where thev may not be disturbed, and feed them witli^ this, for three 
or four days; then oige them up separately: feed them with rape, and a 
small quantity of canary-seed amongst it, with some few corns of hemp. 
If dull, give tnem lettuce-seed, beet leaf, or a little seeded chick-weed now 
and tlien ; and, if troubled with a looseness, some chalk and bruised hemp- 
leed, a stalk of plantain-seed, and put saffron in their water. 

Whether our great English poet, Dryden, kept caged Linnets or not, 
we cannot say ; but it appears that this bird was a favourite of his. In 
the following lines he pays the Linnet a high compliment, by making bim 
the rival of Uie Lark :— 

** Mark how the lark and linntt ling. 
With rival notet 

They ■»•!■ their warbling throau. 
To welcome lu the ■pring." 

The Linnet will acquire the song of the Canary or the Woodlark 
sooner than that of any other bird. 
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THE BLACKBIBD. 
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Thit bird breeds very early m the year: you may take yovmg Black- 
birds at ten or twelve days old ; feed them once in two hours with eheese- 

curd, white bread and milk, with 
sheep's or ox's heart, or any other 
sort of lean meat, cut very small, 
mixed up with a little bread, and 
made very moist. Be sure to 
keep them dcsn, remove their 
dung every time you feed them, 
and whenever their nest gets 
dirty, take them out and put 
them in dean straw. You must 
part them as soon as you can. 
When ^own up, you may feed 
them with flesh meat boiled, raw, 
or roasted; and you may bring them up to Woodlark's victuals; but 
flesh meat, mixea with a little bread, is best. The blackest bird in the 
nest is sure to be a cock. 

This bird is stout, strong, and has a very pleasing note of his own ; he 
will whistle about four or five months in the year. If you find him out 
of order, give him a large spider, and some wood-lice ; you may likewise 
put a little cochineal in his water ; this will, in general, make him gay and 
cheerful. Hog-lice are also good for a Blackbird when ill, but he must 
not have many of them in one day, lest they should give him a distaste for 
his other food, and thus do him harm instead of good. 

Blackbirds, it is said, may be taught to whistle a tune firom a pipe, in 
the same manner as Bulfinches. Some persons may concdve, that the 
pleasure of hearing this brilliant songster following the notes of an instru- 
ment, would amply repay the toil of teaching him : for our own part, we 
are of a very diflfercnt opinion ; we are convinced that the tutor would 
only spoil a good bitd by making him a middling musician. It would be 
pleasant to speculate on the consequences of some three or four well- 
taught Blackbirds escaping to the woods, and carrying back the accom- 
plishments which they had accjuired, while in cages among men. A 
revolution might be produced in the language of the birds. The loyal 
groves would echo with ** God save the kmg ! " the nestlings be hushed 
into slumber by "Rest thee, babe, rest thee!" and the gardener's fruit 
devoured by the Bulfinches to the tune of " Cherry ripe !" But it is a 
mere waste of time to teach any bird, that has a good note of its own, the 
compositions of a musician; for the prindpal pleasure to be derived from 
a good singing bird is, to hear him " warble his native wood-notes wild.*' 
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THE THRUSH, OR THROSTLE. 





There are three other sorts of Thrush, beside the cage-bird, or sona 
Thrush ; one has a red wiog, a second is small and dark-coloured, ana 
the third is called the misletoe Thrush, 
a large handsome bird, but more calcu- 
Uted for the s^it than the cage. The 
song Thrush builds in woods, and sings 
nine or ten months in a year. They are 
fed with the same food, and, if sick, used 
in the same manner as Blackbirds. Both 
cocks and hens will record as soon as 
thev begin to feed themselves ; the cocks 
will get upon the perch, and sing their 
notes low for some time, whUe the hens 
will do it by jerks, and make only an 
attempt at smging. If you are not satis- 
fied which are the cocks, keep them till 
after moulting, when the cocks will break out in song. 

THE CANARY. 

These birds, which were formerly brought from the Canary Islands, 
are remarkably lean, particularly the cocks, whose lavish singing, and 
great mettle, prevent them from being fiit. The French-coloured, so 
called from the breed that were, a few years a^, brought from France, 
are of a beautiful bright yellow, with an intermixture of jet-black spots, 
and but Uttle or no white in them. The mealy birds have no perfect 
colours, yet in breeding they often throw as fine a feather to the young 
ones as the best The mottled ones are mostly white, with bk&ck and 
brownish spots; the last are accounted the worst in colour, but thev 
are generally as good in nature as any. Choose a young sprightly bird, 
sleek and straight, standing like the sparrow-hawk, and not fearful, but 
one that, after flinging himself, two or three times, firom the perch to the 
top of the cage, boldly struts and shakes himselfl Take notice of the 
dung, which ought to dry quickly, and be thick, hard, round, of a fine 
white on the outside, and darkish m the middle. If the bird dung only a 
white slime, with no black in it, it is a certain sign of speedy death. If 
posable, hear him sin^ before you buy him ; the song b accounted good, 
if begun something like a Skylark's, and run on like the Nightingale's. 
The bens never sing, although many have, b^ a sort of jabbering noise, 
deceived unskilful persons. The way to distinguish between the cock's 
song, and this jabbering is, that let him sipg ever so indifferently, almost 
every time he strikes a note, his throat heaves while he warbles ; but let 
ft hen make what noise she will, tliis motion is never observed in her. 
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The bca u always anaOer and afaoiter, cspceallj from the legs to the 
vent ; the cock appears, in that part, taper amd thin, and if you blow the 
feathers up, yoa will find his vent longer, and the orifice less than the 
hen's. The cokrar abore the bill of the cock, and likewise under his 
throat, and on die pinion of his wing, is a brighter yellow. 

The Canuy breeds four or fire times 
a year, and lays four, fire, or even six 
eggs at a time; they set fourteen days. 
You should not match them till the 
middle of March. You must have a 
proper cage, or else prepare a room for 
the purpose. If convenient, let it be 
tovrard the east, because the birds love 
warmth, and sunshine in the room in 
the morning makes it warm all daj. If 
your room be large, you may turn m ten 
or twelve pair. Throw red sand at the 
bottom of It, and nail up nest boxes and 
back cages in every comer, as some <f 
the biru love to breed in the dark, an£ 
others in the light. If you breed them 
in a cage, let it be twice as large as the common breeding cages, so that 
they may have room to fly. Give them two boxes to build in, as they 
like to liave their choice, and are apt to go to nest again before the young 
ones fly. 

If you bring them up by hand, feed them as Linnets, and take them 
away at fourteen days old; tor if you let them remain longer with the old 
ones, they grow sullen, and wiU not feed; but if you let the old ones bring 
them up, leave them till the latter hatch again: you must then remove 
them, or they vrill pull the other young ones out of their nest, or pick 
them as they lie. When taken away, feed them thus : boil an egg hard, 
take a little of the yolk, a like quantity of the best brrad, and a little 
scalded rape-seed: boil it soft, and g^rind it in a mill; or, if you have but 
few birds, bruise it on a trencher, with the blade of a knife, the finer the 
better : mix it with a little maw-seed, and give them a pan full of it every 
day. This is the best food for young Canary birds that are brought up 
dj the old ones, till they have moulted off. Take particular care that the 
rape-seed be not sour, for it will give them a looseness, and kill them. 
You must make your soft victuals fresh every day. 

A very old fSEincier of Canary birds makes the following remarks on 
feeding: — " To feed Canary bhrds brought up by the hand, it is requisite 
to know when to give and when to refuse them their food* Sometimei 
they are starved by the long intervals between the times of feediqg^ and 
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fometiines they are surfeited by being fed too often, and Indlicreedys 
young birds, so irregularly reared, fall into sickness, which is suppoacd 
to be occasioned by wanfc of food, and then their keepers try all wa]^i 
to make them open their beaks to swallow something, but in vain, their 
stomachs being so full that they are choked up, for nothing digests with 
them, and, after pining a few days, they die. I have observed that Canary 
birds, reared by hand, without observing any certun rule in feeding them, 
are usually so thin, poor, and weak, that they are more likely to die 
than to live ; and the first illness that seizes them, which it commonly 
their moulting, they have such an ill constitution, and so infirm a body, 
that they cannot withstand it, and most of them die. Then the owners 
lav all the fault on their moulting, and not on the irregular feeding 
which tliey suffered when rearing. The times for feeding voun^ Canary 
birds ought to be as follows; viz. — the first time at half after six in the 
morning, at the latest : the second time at eight ; the third, at half after 
nine; the fourth, at half after eleven; the fifth, at half after twelve; 
the sixth, at two ; the seventh, at half after three ; the eighth, at five ; 
the ninth, at half after six; the tenth, at eight; the eleventh, at three 
quarters after eight, for the last time. This last feeding is not always 
necessary, for very often the young birds are gone to rest at that time ; 
and they must not then be disturbed ; if anv food be given them at the 
last time, it must be much less than at others, there being but three 
quarters of an hour between the two last feedings. You must make a 
small stick very smooth and thin at the end to feed them with ; it must 
be as broad as your little finger. Those who make use of a qtull cut^ for 
that purpose, have more trouble in feeding than those who use a stick ; 
because the quill bends, and is not stiff enough to take up the bird's food. 
You snust, every time of feeding, give them their beak full about four 
times, that their craw may not be too fuU, which might choke them. After 
twenty-three or twenty-four days, you are to forbear feeding them by 
band, especially when you observe them pick up the food themselves. 
When they first begin to feed alone put them into a cage without perches, 
with a little very fine small hay or moss, well dried, in the bottom of the 
cage. The first month they feed alone, ^ve them bruised hemp-seed, 
yolk of e^g boiled hard, very dry grated biscuit, water with a little^ fresh 
utjuorice m it, a little very ripe duckweed, each of them apart, in the 
middle of the cage, and some dry lape-sced in their trough. When you 
find them strong enough, take away all these things by degrees, and leave 
them nothing but their common food." 

To feed and pair Canaries for breeding, put the cock and hen toffeth^r 
in a small cage. When paired, turn them into the cage or room which you 
design for their breeaing : feed them very well with the soft meal* 
and, before they have young ones, spyie them groundsel with seed upon iic 
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■nd afterTTwdsdiickweed with seed upon it Toward June, give them 
lome shepherd's purse ; and in Jul^ and August, plantain : for want of 
these things, you may supply them with a cabbage lettuce ; but this is not 
to be used constantly. Be sure you do not fail to give them fresh greens 
and soft victuals every day, when they have young ones, especially m the 
morning; for, if neglected when young, it will be a hard matter to reat 
them. 

Nothing is so good for their nests as a little fine hay and elk's hair ; 
the^ will use the dry chickweed, or any thing they find at the bottom of 
their cage, and afterward line it with htair. 

Among the diseases to which they are subject is the surfeit, which 
proceeds either from their being fed by the old ones with too much greeny 
or from their own over-gorging when they feed themselves on the same 
food. In this disease they swell under their bellies, their bowels sinking 
down to the extreme part of their bodies, and sometimes turning black. 
The same distemper proceeds from cold, and is then called a swelling, 
which at first is wnite, but, if not prevented, it turns red, as in the surfeit : 
there are few who survive the last degree of this distemper; therefore, the 
matest care should be taken to orevent its progress. To cure this sur- 
eit or swelling, give your bird a gi eat deal of whole oatmeal amon^ his 
seed for three or four days, in order to cleanse him; put, at the same time, 
some liquorice in his water ; but if you perceive him too loose, instead of 
oatmeal, give him maw-seed and bruised hemp-seed, and put a little 
groundsel and safifW>n in his water Boiled milk and bread, with maw 
seed in it, is aiso very good ; or boii a small Quantity of millet, hemp, maw, 
rape, and canary seeds ; then brin the white and yolk of an egg to- 
gether, boiled hard ; take about a narter of the egg, mince it very small, 
put it to the seeds, and add as tnuoh more lettuce -seed as any of the 
others. Give this to your sick bird, and it will, in all probability, answer 
the desired effect. In the morning early, before you give tliis, let him 
drink two or three times of water in which you have put some treacle. 

When the birds are in moult, warmth and good nourishing food are of 
the greatest service ; give them N aples biscuit, bread and egg, bruised 
hemp, lettuce, and maw-seed ; and, in their water, a little saffron. If the 
weather be Tery hot during the time of their moulting, instead of thC 
saffron, use a small piece of liquorice, and give them plantain and lettuce- 
seed tc^ther. When your bird is very much troubled with a small 
pimple on his rump, called the pip, with a fine needle let out the matter 
with as much gentleness as you can ; a bit of sugar moistened in your 
mouth, and nut on the sore, will heal it ; or, instead of letting out the 
matter, or wnen the matter is not ripe, put three or four drops of the 
best oil upon it. Yellow scabs on the nead must be softened with oil of 
iweet almonds, sweet lard, fresh butter, or capon*s grease ; give the 
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food in this case, 18 18 prescribed for moiiltm;. When they require some- 
thing cooling, or cleansing, let it be chick-^veed, (but be not over lavisli 
of tms,) plaintain, or lettnoe, and some scalded rape-seed; a small qnantitr 
of whole oatmeal in tlieir common hard seeds, and water with a smau 
piece of stick Eqnorice in it. These most only be given when the spring 
u pretty forward, jnst before breeding time, or in extremely hot weadiher ; 
bntdo not continne them above two or three days, lest yon make them 
leonr too mnch; which if yon do, draw some of their tml feathers, ^nt 
laffiron in their water, maw-seed in the pan, and taming the drawer npside 
down, pnt the food on, and cover all the top of it with braised hemp-aeed. 
During the winter season, let them have a sufficiency of such warm, 
nourishing food, as we have before advised to be given them when moolt- 
ing, and occasionally put a little saffiron in their water. 

CAGES. 

A few remarks on the proper cages to be used for the diflferent binii 
will, we doubt not, in this place, prove somewhat acceptable. The house 
should be adapted to its tenant ; it would be ridiculous to pnt a Blackbird 
in a Canary's cage, and improper to place a Nightingale in a Linnet's; 
every c^ed bird should have an abode suitable to its size, habits, and 
disposition. * 

THE linnet's cage. 

The first cage that occurs to our recollection is the little common 
oblong box, in which Goldfinches and Linnets are frequently seen at the 
bird shops. We should be inclined to pronounce these cages as too small 
for Linnets and Goldfinches, had we not so often 
heard them sing so ^iy, and seem so happy and 
healthy in them. Sull, we think the birds would 
thrive better, and be more at their ease, if they 
were afforded a greater space. These cages are 
wired at the to^, the two sides, and one end; the 
other is made oi wood. They are fitted up with a 
drawer, and a glass for water, and may be purchased at one shilling, or 
one shilling and sixj.ence each. 

THE CANARY'S CAGE. 

v^anary cages, which are also used for Linnets, Qoldiinehes, Bolfinches, 
and Chaffinches, are made in a great variety of forms, the Gothic, Chinese, 
arched, cottage, &«. &c. ; and may be purchased, according to th«r ma- 
teriais and workmrmship, at every intermediate price from two shiUiDgs 
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op to as man J ^neas. They have, in general, three perches ; one iieai 

the floor, nmninj; across the side in which the aperture for the bird 

. to reach the water-bottle is made, another in 

X the centre, and the third nearer the top of the 

H^^^^l cage. They have a drawer at the bottom, in 

yf^^^H| order that they may be more conveniently 

Sd3|HI cleaned ; a water-bottle, and a drawer for food, 

H^^HH which runs into a case, in the top of which are 

UHH^H cut several round holes, through which the bird 

WK^BM gets his seed. It is not unusual, in splendid 

• ^ cages, for another bottle similar to the w«ter- 

ottle, to be used, instead of a drawer, for the seeds. 

THE lark's cage. 

The Lark*s cage should have a slide or drawer to run m over the 
bottom, for convenience in cleaning, a water-bottle, and a drawer for 
food ; a boarded bam roof, a board back, wires 
on each side, and a projecting bow, raised an 
inch or so from the bottom, with a circular wire 
front ; in this bow the turf is g^enerally placed, 
and here the Lark pours out his brilliant song. 
The Lark's cage raquires no perch ; it is almost 
invariably plain in its appearance and materials, 
and painted ^een, or green and white. The 
door IS made m the back or side. The price of 
a common Lark's cage is five or six shillings. 

THE NIGHTINOALE'S CAGE. 

The Nightingale's cage is in shape similar to the Lark's, except that 
Jiere is no bow in front ; the sides, roof, and back are made of wood, and 
the front of the cage only is wired. It haa one perch, which is padded with 
ercen baize, goin^ from side to side, and another 
Tittle one which is supported by two stems in 
the centre of the front, just below the bottom o1 
the wires. An inch or two lower than the roof, 
a false top of baize, or other soft material, is 
strained, so that if the bird, as is its custom, darts 
upward in its song, it may not hurt itself; it is 
for this reason also that the perch is padded. In 
each of tlie front corners a little shelt is fixed, in 
which a round hole is cut, for the reception of 
the cups containing the food. They are also furnished with a slide or 
drawer for cleaning, and the door is made in the back or side. Night- 
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THE BLACKBIRD S CAGE. 




The common cage for Blackbirds and Thrushes is made entirely of 

dicker, and cups for food and water are fastened to the rails. This sort of 
cage is, however, inconvenient ; we recom- 
mend, for a Blackbird or a Thrush, the 
cage of mahogany or other wood, in the 
form of the cut in the margin, with wicker 
rails running through mahogany cross- 
bars in front and at the two sides ; the back 
is of wood ; there is a drawer in the bottom 
for cleaning, and the food and water are 
placed in the two little cases which 
projects from the sides. A moment's' 
glance at this cut, which is taken from a 
cage made by Manfield, of Red Lion 
street, Holborn, will convince our readers 

of the superiority of this fashion to that of the old peak-topped basket. 

The difference of price is not very material, as a very good cage ol this 

sort may be had for fifteen shillings. 

THE BREEDING CAGE. 

The breeding cage, may be made double or single, with different 
drawers for food, and glasses for water, a drawer at the bottom for 
cleaning, and doors where it may be deemed most convenient for placing 
them. They should be provided with 
^ perches accordhig to their sizes, at dif- 
ferent heights, and in the most fit and 
proper places for the birds. The top, 
front, and sides should be wired, and 
the back of wood, or both ends of wood, 
if the cage be double. A shelf should 
project fi*om the back a few inches from 
the top, and a partition be run up horn 
the edge of the shelf to the upper wires. 
On this shelf, two square boxes, about two inches deep, of cour^^e without 
tops, are to be placed, for the bird^ to build in, and two holes are to be 
made in the partition by which they may enter. A net bag filled with 
nuns, hair, down, and feathers, suspended from the roof near the perche% 
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rotfipuict the fittlngt up of a breeding cage, wUcfa may be puccbaaed 
rum ten ihillingf up to two guineas, according to its size and materials. 

In addition to the instructions which we have given tlie young Fancier 
If the management and improvement of his stock, we here be^ t» 
npress upon liis mind the necessity of keeping the cages clean, especiaOy 
•le breeding ca^. Much of his success will depend upon the attentiou 
aid in this parucular. If the cages be neglected, they become oflensrve 
I erery respect ; and the birds not only suffer in appearance but in health, 
he slide, or false bottom of the cage should be taken out, cleaned, and 
esh gravel strewed upon it, at least once a week, and the perches 
ccaslonally scraped dean. Some Fanaers lime-wash the inside of the 
recding-cage once or twice in the summer season, to prevent the birds 
c'ing annoyed by insects during that time ; but^ our young friends may 
ive themselves this trouble by being punctual in cleaning out the cage, 
egularity in supplying each bird with water and its proper food, is a 
alter of still greater importance ; he who is at all n^Ugeni on this point, 
innot reasonably expect to have the pleasure of seeing his bird l-.velv and 
.UJiant in plumage, or hearing him aailj 

Strong in SEong. 
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Sec wh«re ■ motlej l.tter »portt 4fo«iMl 
The captive d«e, wIhmk omiv* aymmnuf 
Hmm iaiprov'd *iMMh mao'i dloBinMa* 
Tkat b«r i^randsire'i progeny, tportiDg wicU 
O'er hill aBd dale, iu ibeir plain riiMet coua. 
Seem of bo kin to her 

Rabbit-keeping was never, perhaps, so much practised in England as 
't is at the present day. Not only do a multitude of young persons keep 
"ommon raobits for tneir amusement, and poulterers and others for the 
table, but of late, many gentlemen have become rabbit-breeders to a con- 
siderable extent; and though the varieties are so much less numerous, it 
promises to become, ere long, as popular a fancy as that in pigeons. A 
writer on this subject states, that there are, or were, two great feeders in 
the counties of Oxford and Bucks, the former of whom kept a sufficient 
number to produce three dozen rabbits for the market per week ; the latter, 
it is said, kept white rabbits only, on account of the superior value of theit 
skins finr the purpose of trimming. These persons, however, must be 
con^dered rabbit feeders rather than fanciers. 

Fancy rabbiu are rarelv to be met with in the hands of the common 
dealers, good ones being or too high a price to come withm their i 
m2 
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There are, however, sevenl privite indlTidiuIs of great refpectabOityin 
town, from whom excellent ipeomens may be obtained, by those who 
wish to lajr the foundation for a fancy stock. A rabbit, of whatever colour 
h ma^ be, is certainly a beautiful little animal ; but the common breed are 
▼ery mferior in beauty of appearance to the fine lopped-eared oreatures, 
of which several sketches from life will be found in the course of this 
article. We feel convinced that any person who sees a well-ordered 
rabbitry, containing some good neamens of fancy rabbits, will be so 
struck with their superior beauty of appearance, that he will not think of 
keeping merely common rabbits. The first is the only extra expense ; for 
fine lopped-eared animals do not require more or superior food than what 
ought to be afforded to the common ones. They are, we confess, rather 
more delicate in constitution ; but their fine appearance will certainly 
compensate their keeper for the care he may taae in keeping them in 
order ; there is also a ^^eater pleasure in breeding valuable animals, than 
rabbits that, at best, will never be worth, when reared, above half a dozen 
shillinn. And here let us impress upon our young readers the propriety 
of feeunff their rabbits regularly. Poor creatures ! they are caged, con- 
fined, and wholly dependent upon us — it would be the extreme of barbarity 
to neglect them. If we keep any living creatures in a confined state, w'e 
enjoin a duty on ourselves ot providing for their wants. Depend upon it, 
that the boy will rue the day, unless he have decidedly a bad heart, who 
sits down to a comfortable meal, while his rabbit or his bird — theretofore 
his idol and his toy, but now, in caprice, neglected — pines, in its prison, for 
his appearance with its usual daily food. If he be tired of that, which, 
when it was a novelty, he took so much delight in, he had better sell, give, 
or even humanely kill it, than suffer it to languish its solitary hours away 
In hunger and m thirst It is a creature dependent on his care, — ^it is 
helpless and imprisoned — is he not cruel in the extreme* if he omit to fur- 
nish it with its daily pittance ! 

LAWS RELATING TO RABBITS. 

Though rabbits are not, strictly speaking, game, yet they are induded 
in many acts of parliament relating to game. By the common law, if 
rabbits come on a man's ground, and eat his com or herbage, he may kill 
them. By the 7th and 8th Geo. IV. c. 26, s. 36, if any person wiifiilly 
and unlawfully, in the night-time, take or kill any rabbit, m a warren, or 
place kept for breeding rabbiu, whether inclosed or not, he is guilty of a 
misdemeanor; and if in the day-time, the offender shall forfeit such turn, 
not exceeding five poundsi as to the iuMUke, by whom he noay be oonvictedt 
shall seem i 
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VARIETIES OF THE RABBIT 

Pbrsons, who have never had an opportunity of seeing Fancy Rabblti^ 
will, very probablv, be surprised, on looking at the representation of those 
animals which is mithfuUy given in the above engraving: the figures are, 
in fact, taken from nature ; and are selected to shew two or three striking 
varieties of the fall of the ears, rather than as specimens of first-rate 
rabbits. The one in the back ground is a common up-eared animal, two 
of the others exhibit ears only half lopped ; the onfe on the right only Is 
perfect On the origin of lop-eared fancy rabbits we can give no satisfac- 
tory information ; nor can we say whether they are a variety of our com- 
mon rabbit, or brought from another country. Oiur readers will find this 
subject treated fully In the following pag^es ; but we think it is fit that we 
should begin our dissertation with a brief notice of the wild or warren 
rabbit. 

THE WILD RABBIT. 

Wild rabbits are condderably less than those which are kept In a 
domestic state : they are, for the most part, of a grey colour ; but a few 
black, black and white, and even fawn-coloured rabbits, are to be seen in 
some warrens. The flesh of wild rabbitsis, in general, preferred to that 
of tame ones ; but the latter may be mucH improved in flavour by Judidous 
feeding, and affording the animals good air and sufficient room to exercise 
themselves. 

It is said that the wild rabbit will breed eleven times a year, and bring 
forth, generally, eight young ones each time ; at this rate, in four years, 
a couple of nbbiti would produce m pn^geny of almost a million and a 
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half. Notwithstanding the fecundity of the animal in its wild state, it is 
much more profitable when domesticated ; for, although a prudent fancier 
will not suffer his doe to have young more than five or six times in a 
year, the produce of the tame animal, on account of the care taken of 

them, will be greater at 
•^'^X ^ the end of the year than 

^ that of a wild one, not- 

withstanding the latter 
should have double the 
number of Utters ; multi- 
tudes of the wild rabbits, 
when young, being de- 
stroyed by damp, the old 
bucks, and the numerous 
four-footed animals which 
prey on these almost de- 
fenceless creatures : wild rabbits arc also exceedingly destructive in cer- 
tain situations, although profitable in proper places. 

THE COMMON DOMESTIC RABBIT. 

Common domestic rabbits are of various colours, black, white, grey 
fawn, mouse, &c. &c. Their prices vary according to their a^, size, and 
beauty. In some parts of Noifolk, tlie price of a pair of rabbits, a month 
old, is twopence. In other counties, and even in London, young rabbits 
mav be purchased from sixpence to a shilling each. A hslf-grown rabbit 
will fetch from eighteenpence to half-a-crown ; and five or six shillings is, 
in general, the utmost price that is ^ven for a common full-grown buck 
or ooe ; the average value is three shillings and axpence or four shillings 

One of the chief objects 
in keeping common rab- 
bits is, for the purpose of 
occasionally fiimisning a 
dish for the table ; and, 
therefore, those persons, 
by whom they are kept, 
attend as particularly to 
the sort of rabbits whose 
flesh is said to be the best, 
as to their colours or shape. 
The short-legged stout rabbiu arc generally supposed to be the moat 
healthy, and also the best breeders. The kn^ hare-coloured variety is 
much esteemed by some people; but the white, or white mottled with 
^I»pk or yellow, are more deucate in flesh. The grey, and some of the 
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Mucks, approach nearer to the flavour of the wild rabbit than any 
others. 

The Turkish or French rabbit, with long white fur, differs little from 
the common varieties, and is now but little esteemed. At one time, the 
Egyptian fawn colour, which was a fawn fur tipped with a datk shade 
was much in fashion among fanciers, but it is now thought nothing o£ 
The smut, also, some years ago, was the principal property of what was 
then considered a fancy rabbit. The enmt is a marl: on the nose, and is 
has three varieties: there is the single, the double, and the butterfly smut. 
It should be of the darkest colour which tlie animal exhibits in its fur ; 
strictly speaking, it ought to be black, acoordinff to the old rabbit fanciers. 
The smgle smut is a patch of colour on one sic^ of the nose ; the double, 
is a patch on each side ; and the butterfly, is a double smut, with a mark 
of Uie same colour running a little distance up the ridge of the nose ; in such 
a manner that the whole resembles, in shape, a butterfly reversed, of which 
the two marks on tiie sides are the wings, and that on the front of the 
nose, the body and tail. Tliis is considered a beauty even in fancy rabbits 
of two colours, but it is not considered an indispensable property by the 
fanciers. 

LOP-EARED, OR FANCY RABBITS. 

Formerly, a fine rabbit of any two colours, however short its ears, was 
accounted a £wcy animal: it is now very different In the eye of a 
fancier of the present day, the long loppea ear is an indispensable requi- 
site. The first things tliat are lookea at are the lengtli and &11 of the 
ears; the dewlap, if the animal be in its prime, is next noticed; the colours 
and markings are then inspected; and, lastly, the shape and general 
appearance. Rabbits, whose ears do not extend to fourteen inches from tip 
to tip, measured across the skuU, would be reluctantly admitted into a 
fiincier's stock, if they ff*lJ ever so flndy • ar.- in case they exceeded that 
length, (and they tomenmes are sixteen hiches, and even upward,) if 
they did not lop or fall downward, in what is deemed a graceful and 
becoming manner. The dewlap, which is only seen in fancy rabbits, some 
time after they have attained their full growth, adds materially to the 
beauty of their appearance : it commences immediately under the jaw, 
goes down the tlnroat, and between the fore legs : it is so broad, that 
when the head reposes upon it, it projects beneath the chin, and on each 
side beyond the jaws: it is usually parted in the centre in front, and is 
equal in size to a couple of good-sized egn : when the fur on it is ^ a 
beautiful colour, it produces a very fine effect The reader may obtain a 
better idea of the dewlap from the second sketch, page 185, tlian from any 
more lengthened description of it 
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The mnexed cut is a portrait of Wowsu, a fint-rate fiucr lop rabbit* 
in the poMcsfion of the writer. Shecamefromtbesister ofalhinoiis doe, 
belonging to %ir, Hawkes, (of Westminster,) for whicb he gave ten guineas 
some time ago, and has since, more than once, refused to part with her 

for double that sum: 
hitherto he has sold 
all her youn^ ones at 
ax giuneas a liuer, 
deliverii^ them to 
the purchaser seven 
weeks after they were 
kindled. At the time 
of making the draw- 
ing for this cut, 
Wowski was just ten 
weeks old ; lier ears matching perfectly with each other, and measuring, 
from tip to tip, nearly thirteen inches. The difference in the back, and 
general appearance, to say nothing of the ears, between the fancy and the 
common rabbit, cannot fail to strike the reader who will take the trouble 
of comparing the annexed engraving, or the figures in the groupe at the 
head of page 181, with the cuts of the wild rabbit and the common do- 
mestic rabbit, inserted in page 182. 

Fancy rabbits fetch high prices compared with those of the common 
ones ; five, ten, and even as much as twenty guineas, have been given for 
a first-rate doe. Very good fancy rabbiu may, however, be bought for less 
sums than these; the roundation of a fancy stock, provided youn^ rabbiu 
only be bought, may be made for three or four pounds : a beginnmg may 
be made for even much less. We know a youth who began to keep fimcy 
rabbits but two years ago, and has now a very brilliant little stock. He 

Purchased three rabbits, each about two months old, of excellent breed; 
ut being all deficient, in some respect, with regard to properties, they cost 
him between twenty and thirty shillings only. These three rabbits, being 
of the true fancy strain, have occasionallv thrown very excellent spedmens, 
which he has selected and reared : the nrst he has disposed of again, and 
his hutches did not, at the time we saw them, which was about three 
months since, contain an animal that would not pass muster in the rabbitry 
of a first-rate fancier. 

There are several grades between the up-eared rabbit, and the true and 
perfect fancy lop. The first remove firom the common carriage of the ears 
IS where they fall backward ungracefully over the shoulder, with the 
hollow part outward. A rabbit that carries its ears in this manner is not 
allowed to be a fancy animal, being worth but very little more than a com- 
mon one. The next, and in fiict, the mostlteneral position of the ears is, 
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M indioaied in the xnargmal cat. One of the ears lopt outward, and the 
other renudnB upright. Sometimes the ear, which lops, fiUls close to the 
ohed: ; in this case the other, instead of being nearly norizontal, is drawn 
oyer by the weight of the lopped ear ; and when the animal is in a state of 
rest, rather inclines to the same side of 
the head as the one that lops. Babbits 
of this description, however beautiful in 
shape, and nne ia colour, are not con- 
sidered raluable ; but they are, in general, 
Tery well bred, and throw first-rate rab- 
bits as often as those which are quite 
perfect. The doe, from which the sketch 
in the margin was taken, has few eqmds 
in strength, shape, colour, and. icoigth 
of ear ; two of her progeny have fetched 
four and five guineas each; still she 
herself is by no means a first-rate rah* 
bit, on account of her bein^ half up- 
eared. There is another orcumstanoe 
which deteriorates from her worth, in the eye of an amateur ; she is almost 
destitute of dewlap, and this shows that she is only half, or, at best, three 
parts fancy-bred ; the stock firom which she was produced having, doubt- 
less, been crossed by the common rabbit. Were all the young rabbits 
which are bred firom fancy animals to be reared, one half of them, at 
least, would, we are convinced, carry one ear upright ; a quarter of them 
would be entirely up-eared, the rest would, for the most part, be oar-lopped, 
or hom-Iopped; and occasionally a perfect fancy fall of the two ears would 
occur. 

The forward, or horn-lop, which is one 
degree nearer perfection than the half- 
lop, is when the ears fiUl downward and 
project forward in front of the head> as 
in the marginal sketch, which is talcen 
from an exceedingly well-bred grey 

doe, whose properties of form are 

r^^^HV^^^V ^ nearly perfect in all other respects, 

^-^^ "i^SlKK^iJt^..-.-^.^ except in the fall of the ears. Her 
head is remarkably small and well- 
shaped, and her dewlap very fiill and 
handsome. Her colour, grey, is objectionable ; she is, nevertheless, a more 
valuable rabbit than the one we have previously described, as she is nearer 
perfection in all her properties but colour, and shews less of the common 
animaL She is bred from a capital grey and white stock, and generally 
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prodooes jonag of that calamr. It is nrriaMMj is iiaiit, that tkb 4am, 
like aiuMMt all olaera whoM ears fall m tke now poaidaii, fire^oeotlj 
T.aiie» one ear oprighL 

riic oor-lop ;s accnralely depicted bj tbe engmring in tbe margin. It 
is a sketch of the bead of a very fine 
young bock rahbit, aboot three parts 
grown. The ears, in this Tariety of 
the lop, spread oat nearly horizontally 
from the side of the heaid, like a pair 
of oars from a booL A great many 
rery excellent does are, more or less, 
oar-lopped, and the best4>red bucks 
in the fancy are, goierally q)esking^ 
entirely so. A rabbit fireqaently car- 
ries one ear in a correct position, while 
the other is raised sofficiently to con- 
stitute it an oar4op. This, though by 
no means a capital carriage of the 
ears, is superior to all others, except the perfect fall ; and rabbits whose ears 
both drop handsomely down the cheek are so rare, thai those which are 
only oar-lopped are valoable animals, if all their other properties ara 
oorrecL 

We now come to the real lop. The ears of the real lop fall, from the 
rooti, down by the side of the cheek, slaoting a little outward in their 
desomt, with their hollow parts inward, forwanU or partly backward ; and 
their tips touching the ground when the animal holds its head in the usual 
~~ 'tion. For a first-rate fancy lop, the hollows of the ears should be 

turned so completely backward, that 
the outer, or convex part of them may 
only appear in firont: they should 
match perfectly in their fall, and the 
less they slant outward in their de- 
scent from the roots, the more hand- 
some they are considered These 
perffHrt lops arc so rare, that a breeder 
with a stock of twenty capital does, of 
superior blood and beauty, and all of 
them nearly, or even quite perfect in 
the several properties, may think him- 
self very lucky if they produce a dozen first-rate lops, in the coarse of a 
season. The rabit, from wlii^h the sketch in the margin was taken, is 
one of the most perfect, in all ber properties, that has hiUierto lallen under 
our notice. 
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Having now, as we think, dwelt sufficiently on this part of our subject, 
we shall say a few words on the important propriety of colour. Grey is 
considered the worst of all colours ; black is the next in ^adation ; fawn, 
fawn and white, and grey, hold the third place in estimaUon ; pure white, 
with red eyes, is by some reckoned equal with, and by others, superior to 
these; tortoise-shell (a rich brown and white, and brown, grey and white,) 
and black and white, rank the highest ; mouse colour, though little no- 
ticed by fanciers in general, is much admired by a few. 

If the rabbit be white and black, grey and white, fawn and white, or 
tortoise-shell, it is deemed indispensable that they should be mixed as 
nearly as possible in the following manner : — the greater part of the back, 
the haunches, and the body, should be of the dark colour, or slightly 
spotted with white ; a chain or series of the darker colour should come up 
to tlie shoulders, and the rest of the fore part of the body should be also 
variegated — white, however, predominating. The ears should be entirely 
of the prevailing dark colour of the body ; if otherwise, tliey are termed 
pie- bald, which is a defecL The head should shew a ^reat deal of colour 
round the eyes, and at the nose, but it must not be without white. The 
belly may be entirely white, and the throat and dewlap white, dark, or 
variegated. The spots and dark parts in general, particularl)r those on the 
back, must not have many white hairs mixed among them ; if they have, 
the rabbit will be grizzled, and deficient in beauty of colour : the spots 
must be definitely marked on the white, and the colour on the back 
should not break off abruptly, neither should it be lightened away into 
the wliite by a gradual mixture of white hairs with the black ; on the con- 
trary, tlie edges must be gradually and positively broken, by black spots 
or patches, lessening in size, and terminating with the chain on the shoul- 
ders. There are, however, but few rabbits that are perfectly coloured ; 
the nearer they approach to the preceding description, the stronger they 
are in this property. A few rabbits are occasionally seen at the poulterers, 
with but tw^o or three pieces of colour on their skins; for instance, the head, 
tliroat, shoulders, hips, back and haunches, will be grey, and a patch of 
white breaking abruptly on it, will cross the back ; or there will be two or 
three large patches of black on a white ground, or rift' ivtaii. These are 
termed old-fashioned country rabbits, and if an aninuil of a similar colour 
is produced in a fancy stock, it is reckoned unfit for rearing, and con- 
demned to the cook. But even such a rabbit as this is better than one 
with a slight sprinkling of colour on white, as a coloured nose and ears^ 
with a slight snade round the eyes, and a streak along the middle of the 
back. Rabbits thus marked are frequently produced even by good- 
coloured does ; they are termed blood-suckers, because Uiey impoverish 
the stock, by taking the food and milk which would nourish rabbits that 
would be good for something; these being actually worth nothing, as they 
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are not only unsightly, btrt their constitutions are, with a few rare excep- 
lions, so weak, that they never get fat enough to qualify them for the spit 
or the pot, and are totally unfit for rearing to replenish old stock, even i/ 
their other properties are perfect. The thorough Rabbit Fancier, however^ 
seldom thinks a rabbit worth feeding as an article for the table ; but he 
must, of a necessity, if he keep many does, frequently use rabbits for his 
own board, give them away, or dispose of them to a poulterer; as among 
every score which, on account of their colours, he rears to the age of two 
months, the principal portion will, as we have already stated, be so far 
distant from perfection in the ears as not to be worth rearing. Fancy 
rabbits are never parted with to the poulterer alive, because the owner 
well knows, that though imperfect themselves, they might probably throw 
very perfect young ones, if reared. An instance occurred lately, within 
our knowledge, ota person, who kept good rabbits, shewing a lot of young 
ones for sale to a poulterer, who offered to take them at half-a-crown per 
couple ; the bargain was struck, and the poulterer said to his man, " Sam, 
these are fancy rabbits, take them home alive." "Oh! no," said the 
Fancier, " if you take them home alive, the price is one guinea each ; if 
yon have them for half-a-crown a couple, I must see them all knocked 
Dehind the ears before they are taken from my lofl. If I sold imperfect 
well-bred rabbits alive at this price, the strain would soon grow common, 
and before that would be the case, you might breed rabbits that would 
fetch you four or five pounds a-piece, from stock that you had purchased 
at warren rabbit price.* 

Fine-framed youn^ rabbits are, m fact, frequently sacrificed, because 
they are up-eared, while others are reared with scarcely one half the sub- 
stance, and perhaps inferior in colour, because their ears both fall ; the 
consequence is, that the latter often produce puny stock, frequently up- 
cared, while the former would, probably, produce fine rabbits, which 
would be just as likely to be perfect in the ears as those which came from 
the others. It is a practice with some rabbit fanciers, when they have a 
young animal with long ears, only one of which lops handsomely, to affix 
a piece of lead to the other, in order to brin^ it down, so as to make it 
match with that which is perfect. This practice is seldom successful ; and 
if it were, it would, nevertheless, be highly objectionable, as tending to 
thwart nature, and putting the animal to pain and inconvenience. The young 
rabbits seldom lop their ears until they are separated from the doe ; it is 
best to put them, at first, in an open hutch for half an hour, so that they 
may be tempted to look over the edge of the bottom toward the ground': 
this will make their ^ars drop; but they must be watched during diis time, 
lest they fell out and hurt themselves. It freouently happens Uiat a very 
promising young rabbit at two months dd, whose ears lop perfectly, will 
rise one of^ them when he attains double that age ; and otnen again lop 













9iily one ear until they are three parts grown, when the other, falls, ao as 
to render the ]^air a perfect match. 

Some strains of fancy rabbits have their fore-legs considerably bent 
inward ; this is not considered a defect The shape of the eye is, in general, 
different in all fancy rabbits to the common breed ; it is not so romid, and 
a fold of skin appears puckered up on the surface of the eye at its lower 
comer. 




THE RABBITRY AND liUTC^IES. 

^ The rabbit house should be dry and well ventilated ; too much hu- 
midity, whether externally or internally, will cause the rabbits to rot. 

Where considerable num- 
bers are kept, fresh sur is 
absolutely necessary to 
preserve them in a state 
of- health ; still they 
should not be exposed to 
draughts, which, on many 
occasions, have brought 
on a disease called the 
snuffles — a dangerous, and. 
frequently fatal malady. 
If economy be an object, 
or the young fancier be 
desirous of employing his 
mechanical abilities, he may construct hutches sufficiently good for common 
purposes himself A tolerably good doe's hutch may be made out of an 
old egg-chest, and places for bucks and weaned rabbits, of tea-chests ; the 
former are to be bought at a cheesemonger's, the latter at a grocer's shop. 
If our reader should become his own carpenter In this case, we recommend 
him to follow, as much as his abilities will admit, the directions which are 
given for making hutches in the following page. Young persons should 
begin by keeping common rabbits, for which common hutches, such aj 
they can construct themselves, if so inclined, will be quite good enough. 
When they have acquired experience in the management of the Rabbitry, 
and not before, they may, by degrees, introduce superior animals to their 
stock, and dispose of the common ones. They should then also obtain 
superior hutches ; for a fine lop-eared rabbit loses half Uie beauty of its 
appearance in a cluiDsy and ill-rashioned hutch. 

The hutch for does should have a partition with a hole hi it, to let 
them pass from one part to the other, and a slide to dose tltia hole when 
necessary. For weaned rabbits^ m hutch without fSak parthioii U pre* 
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ferable, and it b unnecessary to maxe any pardtJon in the bucks' hutches. 
The breeding hutches should be about three feet long, two feet and a half 
in depth, and eighteen inches high ; the breeding place may be from nine 
to twelve inches m breadth ; it should have a door to fit the whole front of 

it, fastened by a separate 
latch or buckle to that used 
for the door of ilie feeding 
place. The latter door 
should extend the whole 
distance from the partition 
to the opposite oart of the 
hutch, and in depth from 
the top to within two or 
three inches of the bottom : 
it must be made of a frame of wood, tinned on the inside, with stout wire 
or slender iron rods nailed or diiven into the top and bottom parts of the 
frame, from three quarters to an inch apart. Hang it on a pair of small 
hinges to that side of the hutch which is opposite the partition, and fasten 
it by a latch or buckle. Under this door, a drawer tor food, well tiime4 
round the edges, is to run in ; it should be fastened by a buckle fixed to 
the lower part of the large door, or it may be so contrived that the door 
will keep it close without any fastening. Nail tin round the hole in the 
partition, (which ought to be circular,) and, in fact, to every other part of 
the interior of the hutch which the rabbits can take hold of with their 
teeth ; as they are very destructive animals, and would actually gnaw 
themselves out of a mere wooden hutch. The bottom must be planed quite 
smooth, and a slip be taken off the lower 
part of the back of^the hutch to let the urine 
run ofF: for this purpose, hutches should 
also be set a little on the slant backward. 
The buck's hutch is made different in 
every respect from the breeding hutches ; 
instead ot being sciuare, it is almost semi- 
circular; the back and sides being gra« 
dimlly rounded off from the front. The 
wires are placed wider apart, and are 
thicker and stronger than those used fot 
docs* hutches : it has no partition, and the 
drawer, instead of running the whole 
breadth of the cage, as there is never more than one rabbit at a time to feed 
out of it, is placed in the centre, to a cross piece which goes from side to 
fide, as the uront piece of the drawer in other hutches. ^ There must be an 
aperture at the back close to the floor, for the purpose we have before 
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ncndoned, and the door, which, excepting the dnwer, constitutes the 
cndre front of the cage, should be well hinged and fastened with a stout 
bntton. The buck's hutch should not be less than twenty inches high, 
two feet and a half broad, and twenty inches at its deepest part. 

The hutches may be stacked one above another, or set in a row, as 
choice or convenience may direct They should, however, never be placed 
upon the ground, but elevated on wooden stools, or horses, a foot or two 
above it : neither ought the back parts of them to be put dose against the 
wall, but sufficient room should be left for the dung to have a passage from 
the iqpertures made in the lower part of the back to the floor 
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This is a most uiportant subject. On his skill, as a feeder, nudnly 
depends the young Fancier's chance of prcsperity with his stock. If too 
much food be given at once, tlic animals will get disgusted with and refuse 
it, so that a rabbit may be nearly starved b)r anording it too great a 
quantity of food. Most persons feed their rabbits twice, but, for our own 
part, we feed ours thrice a day. To a fidl-grown doe, without a litter, in 
the morning, we give a little nay, or dry dover, and a few of such vege- 
tables as are in season ; in the afternoon, we put two handfuls of good 
com into her trough ; and, at night, we give her a boiled potatoe or two, 
more vegetables, and if her hutch be clear of what we gave her in the 
morning, but by no means otherwise, a little more hay or clover. If you 
eive rabbits more hay than thev can eat in a few hours, except it be to a 
doe just about to litter, they will tread it under foot, and waste it : if you 
give them but a moderate quantity at a time, they will eat and enjo]^ it. 
Generally speaking, rabbits prefer green or moist food to corn ; but it is 
necessary to make them eat a suffident proportion of soUd food to keep 
them in health; occasionallv, instead of corn, we give our rabbits a few 
split or whole grey peas. When a doe has a litter by her side, and also 
for rabbits recently weaned, we soak the peas for a few hours previously to 
putting them in the trough. If a rabbit will not eat a proncr quandty of 
corn, we mix a small quandty of squeezed tea-leaves witn her portion, 
and stint her proportionately in green meat. Barley-meal, dry as well as 
scalded, we occasionally use, to fatten for the table, or to bring a poor 
rabbit into good condition ; and in winter, when greens are scarce, but not 
otherwise, we feed with fresh grains mixed with oats, peas, meal, or pol- 
lard. Tea-leaves, in small quantities, well squeezed, may at all times be 
given, by way of a treat ; but it is highly improper to make them a daily 
substitute for green meat. 

Almost all the vegetables and roots used for the table may be given to 
rabbits ; in preference to all others, we choose celery, parsley, and the roots 
and tops of carrots; and in this choice the animals themselves heartily agree 
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witliiii| lettnoMi theleavei, and« what are much better, the stiimpol 
cabbegei and cauliflowen, they eat with avidity, but they must be i^ivea 
to them with a sparing hand ; turnips, parsnips, and even potatoes in m 
raw state, we occarionally afford our stooE, on an emergency, when better 
roots or good greens are scarce. In the spring time no soft meat is t>etter 
for them than tares, so that they be not wet ; in fact, no green ought to 
be given to rabbits when there is much moisture on its surface. We have 
heard of some country persons feeding their rabbits on marshmallows, but 
we never did so ourselves. Dandelions, milk thistles, or sow-thistles, we 
know, by long experience, they take in preference to all other food, except 
celery, parsley, and carrots ; and nothing, we are conmced, as green meat, 
can be better for them. 

It must be remembered that a doe will eat nearly twice as much when 
sucklinjg: as at other times ; and, when her litter begin to eat, the allow- 
ance of^fbod must be gradually increased. In our own Rabbitry we never 
admit chaff, and grains only, in a dearth of green food. If we can obtain 
neither greens, roots, nor grains, at feeding time, we make it a practice to 
moisten the com with water, milk, or, as we before stated, with tea-leaves. 
Though a rabbit must be restricted from rioting in ^een or soft meat 
rt according to its own appetite, for its own sake, yet it is cruel to afford it ^ 
^Q] only such food as will mcrease rather than appease its thirst : for this (^ 
^jl reason, in such a case as we have mentioned, we moisten the grain ; and /q^ 
" some rabbits will even do well vrith an occasional table-spoonful of water, u 
beer, or milk ; but it is a dangerous experiment to try the effect of a liquid 
on their stomachs. 

BREEDING. 

The doe will breed at the age of six months ; her period of gestation is 
thirty days. The rabbits are not to be left together above ten minutes. 
Some days before kindling, hay is to be given to the doe, vrith which, and 
the flue which nature has instructed her to tear from her b( dy, she will 
make her nest. Biting the ha^ into short pieces, and carrying it about in 
her mouth, are almost certain signs of her being with young. The number 
produced varies from three to eleven. Destroy the weak and sickly ones, 
as soon as their defects can be perceived, until the litter is reduced to five 
or six. If yon leave more to be suckled, some will, perhaps, die, others 
be s?ckl^, and none of them fine. The old rabbits are not to be put to- 
gether till the expiration of six weeks : the young may be separated from 
the doe and weaned a fortnight after. If more than five or six litters arc 
obtained in a year, the doe will be soon worn out, and the young ones 
not worth much. The doe should not be disturbed by any other rabbit, 
while with young. Should she be weak after kindling, give her a mah 
mash, scalded fine pollard, or barley-meal, in which may be mixed a small 
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<|nantity of cordial horae-ball. In this case, and, in fact, whenever a doe 
b weak, bread— soaked in milk, and squeezed rather dry again, if she will 
take it, will considerably strengthen her. 

If well fed, and kept warm, does will breed all the year ; but most 
fanders are contented with five litters a year, and let them rest during 
the winter. Mowbray states, that the produce of rabbits is so multitu- 
dinous, that one might be well satisfied with this practice; for that even 
four litters in the year would be eaual to two thousand young rabbits 
annually, from a stock of one hundred does. If does devour their young, 
or do not breed for any considerable time, rabbit fanciers dispose of 
them as useless incumbrances to their stock. It b advisable so to manage, 
that two or three does should kindle about the same time; you may then 
take from the doe that has the greatest number, and put the excess under 
her that has the least ; taking care not to leave more than six ^oung ones 
to each. It is advisable to obtain rabbits for breeding firom a htter of tw(^ 
three, or four only, as they are generally stronger and finer than tliose 
which come from a more numerous one. It b a dbadvantage, rather than 
otherwise, to have above six produced in a litter, as the young rabbits 
when that is the case, are almost invariably weak and puny ; and even it 
they be reduced to a moderate quantity^ by removing some of them to 
another doe, or otherwbe, they rarely uecome remarkable for their size 
01 beauty. 

DISEASES. 

Diseases may, in a great measure, be prevented, by regularity In 
feeding, good food, and cleanliness. The refuse of vegetables should 
always be scrupulously rejected. For the liver complaint, to which rabbits 
are subject, there is no cure ; when they are attacked by it, fatten them, 
if possible, for the table. 

The snuffles are occasioned by damp or cold. If there be any cure foi 
this disorder, it must be dryness m their hutches and food. 

Squeezed tea-leaves generally restore a doe to health, if weak, or 
otherwise affected after kindling, if the food which we have directed to be 
given at that time, under the head of Breeding, should fail. When old 
rabbits are attacked by a looseness, dry food will, in general, restore them; 
but do what you will, it b very difficult, and, in most cases, impossible, to 
save young ones from sinking under it ; dry food for them, as well as for 
the old ones, b the only remedy. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIOVIi 

Be careful to keep your rabbit-hutches particulaily deani a short hoc^ 
or a trowel, and a hand-brush, will be necessary for thb ourpose. Do n^ 
handle your rabbits, particularly the voung ones, to^ much t when von hit 
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Iliein, take them with one hand by the ears, and place the other under 
the lower part of their backs. Never slacken in attention ; a neglect of a 
day will do your stock much injury ; while by constant care you may 
breed to great perfection. Those who are fanciful in colours sbonld not 
only look at those of the rabbits they bay for breedim^, but also asoertain* 
if possible, the colours of the does they come from ; for rabbits frequently 
throw litters, in which not a sin^e young one of their own colour eaa 
be found. If there happen, for mstance, to have been a nngle cross of 

* "t, it will fw 



grey in your stock for three or four geneiations back, it wilf freonently 
appear in stock, althouj^h every breeding rabbit in your hutches be of a 
djnerent colour. Grey is the most difficult of ail colours to eradicate; but 
even grey rabbits do not always have young ones of their own colour. 

The more von vary the food, the fiitter your rabbits will be; but 
observe, that when they are onotfuUfat, (to use a term of breeders,) they 
frequently M off and |>uie awajr to bad condition. It is imuossible to lay 
down ruws for the precise quantity of each sort of food to be allowed ; a 
little experience alone can teach the youthful fiuuaer this secret 

By proper care and attention, rabbits may not onlj be kept for the 
sake or their beauty of appearance, and the interesting and harmless 
amusement which they afford, but the surplus stock may be made to pay 
for their keep, either by using them for the table, or disposing of them to 

^i^e laabbtt'i^an. 
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Aloft in air tbt rapid pige*n toan. 
The menenger, by tnrai, of joy and woa 
Bat hacdleat ever of ber Jiiph earoy. 
Even wkito cleavisf veoder duunt clotid. 
Her heart it fix'd oa home, and her lov'd youns 
ThiM does brute initinct in man'* haodl beeeme 
Amlghty eDf'inc. 

The life of this beautiful and useful bird is said to extend to about eight 
yean ; but it b useless for the purpose of breeding after it has attained half 
that a^e, and ought then to be destroyed^ or it will molest those which are 
in their prime. The pigeon lays tv/o white eggs, and sits fifteen days after 
the second egg is lud. The female keeps to the nest from four or five 
o'dodL in the evening imtil nine ihe next morning ; she then goes off to 
feed, and the cock takes her place during the day. If the hen delay, the 
cock leaves the nest at the usual time, seeks her out, and drives her to her 
duty; the hen does the same in case of negligence in this respect on the 
part of the cock. 
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The yomig onit are unially of differfnt sexes. For tlie first three days 
after they are hatched, the female seldom leaves them ; after that tim'e, 
the cock and hen attend to feed them indiscriminately. The way in which 
the old supply the young with food is singular : the parent birds collect a 
quantity of ffiain and water in their crops, which are very capacious, and 
after it has uun there until soft and macerated, the^ cast it up into the 
throats of the voung ones. As the young birds acquire strengtn, the old 
ones give the food less preparation, and at last drive them out to provide 
in part for themselves ; but they are often seen feeding their young ones 
even when the latter are able to fly, and they themselves are going to ncs 
again. The young ones, while fed by the cock and hen, are (^led squabs, 
under six months old squeakers, and after that age they are denominated 
pigeons, being in a fit state to mate and breed. 

LAWS CONCBRNINO FI0E0N8. 

By an act of Parliament of 7 and 8 Geo. 4. c. 27. wliich repeals 
1 Jas. 1. c. 27., and 2 Geo. 3. c. 29 ; and by the 7 and 8 Geo. 4. c. 29. s. 3.3. 
it is enacted — that if any person shall unlawfully and wilfully kill, wound, 
or take any house-dove or pigeon, under circumstances not amounting to 
larceny, upon being convicted thereof before a justice, he shall forfeit, ovei 
and above the value of the bird, any sum not ezceeiding 2/. But it has. 
nevertheless, been determined, that the owner of land may kill such pigeons 
as he may find devasUting Ids com. 

THE DOVB-COTE| OR PIGEON-HOUSE. 

As many young people will take a pleasure In breeding a little flock of 
birds from a common box, fitted up against a wall or elsewhere, we shall give 

them a few words of advice on 
tlie subject. The form of the box 
is immaterial ; the triangular is, 
perhaps, the best, because it al- 
lows the wet to run off quickest, 
it ma V be made with any numbei 
of holes, which should he sufli 
ciently large for the pi^ns tv 
turn round in them with ease. 
Shelves and partitions of six ot 
eight inches depth should run 
along the front, to keep the 
eooples apart, and afford them good resting-places. It will be an advan- 
tage, if yoa can allow two holes between each partition for each couple of 
birds. The box m>iy ^^ be made square ; or, in fact, according to the 
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convenience or fancy of the individual fitting it up. It should be fixed 
where it will be secure from rats and cats, and oueht always to fiuse • 
warm quarter; cold winds being very pernicious to me birds. 

PIGEON LOFTt. 

We shall now proceed to give the young Fancier proper instructions for 
building pigeon lofts, which are used for breeding and keeping the more 
curious sort of birds, or what are commonly denominated Fancy pigeons. 
Many persons in London convert the spaces between the garrets and 
the roofs of their houses into lofts, by making an aperture in the tiling, 
which opens on a platform, fixed on Uie outside. It is necessary in this, 
as in aU other cases, to erect proper fences to keep out the cats. If possible, 
for the sake of warmth, your loft should face the south or south-west ; but, 
as it rarely happens that convenience will allow of a room being occupied 
entirely by pigeons, it is seldom that the birds are indulged with this 

advantage. Any place, 
in fact, that is dry, light, 
airy, and sufficiently com- 
modious, may be con- 
verted into a good loft 
The trap or aery is fixed 
on the outside upon a 
platform of wood, at the 
common entranee of the 
birds ; it is ^nerally made 
of laths nailed about half 
an inch, or rather less, 
asunder. The form de- 
pends upon the taste of 
the constructor. Traps 
are, for the most part, 
iquarei with one, two, and sometimes three entrances ; each of which is 
furnished with a door contrived in such a manner, as to allow a person 
concealed within the loft, or any other place whence he can obtain a view 
of the trap, effectually to close Uie entrance in a second, by merely pulling 
a piece or string. The door is, of course, hung on hinges, and the string 
is fixed to that nart of it, from which it may most easily be pulled to. The 
trap is frequentlv used, by depraved persons, for the purpose of catching 
stray pi^ons, which they decoy into it either by some of their own birds, 
or by baits of hemp, rape, canary-seeds, or otherwise. The trap is, never* 
theless, indispensable to the fair fancier, if he keep Tumblers or other 
pigeons which are occasionally turned loose; for, without it, he would not 
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hwre a sufBdent contnil over his birds, and could not confine them in the 
loft after their Jli^hit or whenever he considered it advisable to do so. 

The bolting wire is a very useful addition to the loft or aery. Its con- 
struction is very simple:— a little square, or rather, oblong, wooden frame 
is made sufficiently large for any pigeon to pass through it with ease ; a 
slip of wood, that u nearly as long as one end of the frame, is then hung 

to it, by a couple of pair of wire 
staples, or small hinges, so as to 
play easily; into this slip, two 
pieces of wire are driven, wide 
enough apart to admit a pigeon's 
head and neck, but not the body, 
between and on each side of them ; 
the wires must be long enough 
to reach below the edge of that 
end of the frame opposite to 
where the slip, in which the wires 
are driven, is hung. The bolting 
wire is now complete; a lath or 
two must be cut out of one side 
of the aery, or a hole made in the roof, or near the entrance to the loft, 
according to which of the places is destined for its reception. The frame 
is fastened in with the points of the wires downward, and so as to open 
inward ; the lower part of the frame against which they^ &11 will then pre- 
vent them from movins outward. The object of the bolting wire is to afford 
a pi(^n the means of getting into the trap, or loft, after it is fastened up. 
For instance, suppose a person, who keeps Tumblers, turns them out for an 
hour's flight ; at the end of that time he calls in all he can, fastens up the 
entrance, and <^uits the loft, leaving two or three birds out ; the construe- 
tion of the bolting wire is such, that the birds in the loft cannot push it 
outward, while those who are out, can and will, when they wish to come 
in, push it inward, lift it up, and enter. It is equally useful in the aery, 
after two-thirds of the pigeons are inside the trap, the doors are pulled up^ 
and the stragglers afterward get in by lifting the bolting wire. The bircL 
already trapped cannot escape through it, while it affbrcb an easy entrance 
to the few that are not secured when the doors are closed. The pigeon- 
call is a shrill, long, and loud whistle, to which your pigeons will attend, 
even when high on the wing, if vou make a practice of giving them some 
choice food after it It is by this call that the pigeons are brought into 
the house or trap ; they should be regularly accustomed to it, and brought 
in by it, invariably, before they are fed. Some persons make use of^it* 
even if the pigeons are all in the loft, previously to their food being given to 
them. 
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We have lately seen a very good self-acting pigeon trap, which 'is 
made in the following manner:— a large square cage is constructed of a 

wooden frame, and wires in> 
stead of rails or laths; with 
two folding doors, each fast- 
ened by hinges to the top. 
About a foot from the bottom 
of the cage, a false bottom of 
open wires is fixed, and in 
the space between the real 
and false bottom, a pigeon is 

§ laced, bv means or a little 
oor in the side, as a decoy. 
i 3B^^^ M U^ W^fclJia [n[] j I |H1T]7''^^ immediately above the false 
m^i^^^s bottom, a square piece of wire- 
."^Z^^^ df work, of precisely the same 
-'^—-^ size and appearance, as the 
false bottom itself, is fastened 
at one end, by two pieces of 
wire, to the outer wire of one «ide of the &lse bottom itself, which act as 
hinges. To the opposite edge of this square piece of wire- work, a string 
is nstened, of about eighteen inches in length, at the other end of which 
a stick, equal in length to the breadth of the cage, is tied by the middle. 
To set the trap, the two folding doors are raised to a perpendicuUr posi- 
tion, the stick is placed between them, with a small portion of the wooden 
edges of their frames resting against each end of it; the doors are puUed 
Inward and downward, so as to keep the stick, and consequently them- 
selves, in a proper situation, b^ means of a piece of catgut, communicating 
with a worm or stout wire, which is placed against a rail of the frame that 
runs up the middle of one of the sides. When the stick is in its proper 
place, the string which fiistens it to the square piece of wire- work, raises 
one end of the latter about six inches from the false bottom ; the stick is 

E laced on the opposite side to that on which the square piece of wire-work 
I thus raised; and an ounce weight, dropped on the wire-work, will, by 
means of the string, pull the stick fW>m between the doors ; they being 
acted strongly upon by the sprine-worm, immediately close; so that if a 

{Hgeon be attracted to the trap, and endeavour to join the decoy bird, which 
t sees feeding inside, and alight on the inside of the cage, that is, on the 
square piece of wire-work, it must, of necessity, be caught. The fidse 
bottom IS for the purpose of preventing the decoy bird from escaping. I* 
would be a matter of^ trifling difficulty to adapt a bolting wire to ttiis cage; 
it should be placed at one of the sides beneath the false bottom ; thus a 
bird may enter after the trap is dosed. 
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The snap trap is frequently used by persons who keep pigeons ; it differs 
from the aery in shape, although its use is in figtct the same. It is either 
constructed on a platform, or fastened to the roof leads of a house. Two 
frames, in the shape of a triangle, made of deal, and railed with strips of 

the same wood or laths, are 
nailed by one of their sides, 
to the lead or platform, about 
three or four feet apart, and 
exactly opposite each other. 
A rail is then made of a 
length a trifle more than 
eqiud to the distance between 
the two triangles, to the up- 





per comer of each of which 
tt is secured. Two similar 
rails are nailed on the roof or 
platform, which extend from 
the lower corners of the tri- 
angles, and connect them 
toother. To each of these 
rails, a light frame, made of deal, and laths or ralb fixed about an inch 
%part, is hung by small hinges. The frames should be exactly large enougti 
to fill the space between the top and comer rails and the two triangles. 
A string is festened to the outer edge of each of the frames or doors, which 
is brought up and run into a pulley or swivel, fixed on the top of the upper 
rail. One of the strings is tnen tied to the other, and the latter is left 
sufficiently long to reach a window, or other place, which commands a 
view of the trap. It is set and baited very simply: the frames or doors are 
placed flat on tlie roof^ and a few vetches are strewed inside the tran: as 
soon as a pigeon goes in to feed, the two frames or doors are sudaenly 
raised to the upper rail, by a concealed spectator pulling the string, and 
thus the bird is enclosed in the trap. 

The shelves for the breeding place should be fourteen inches, or a little 
more, in breadth ; and if you breed Pouters, there ought to be twenty 
inches between the upper and lower shelves, otherwise the pigeons will 
acquire a trick of stoopmg, which will spoil their deportment Partitions 
should be made in these shelves, about three feet apart, and a slip of board 
run along the front of the lower shelves, about four inches high, to keep 
in the nests. This slip should mn in a groove, or be otherwise managed 
so that it may be easily removed, in order to clean out the nests when 
expedient A similar slip must also be fixed in the middle of each three 
feet division, which is thus adapted for a double nest, in one of which, 
ihe old hen may lay in quietness without being disturbed by her young 
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ones in the other, as she often leaves them when about three weeks old to 
the care uf the cock, and goes to nest again. ^ Some Fanciers darken the 
nest by setting up a board a few inches wittiin the edge of the shelves, 
having an entrance hole cut through it ; thus dividing the partition into an 
outer shelf or landing place, and an inner room or nest : in this case, ot 
bourse, the slip is unnecessary. A good contrivance to keep the birds 
private when setting is, perhaps, worth attention, as they are sometimes 
shy, and set uneasy, or even fly off their eggs, in alarm, on any person'* 
entering the loft Some tame pigeons will not make their nests ; to such 
it will be right to afford a little nav. Straw buckets and pans of earthen- 
ware are used by many^ Fanciers for nests. When the latter are adopted, 
it is usual to place a brick between them (there being two pans in every 
partition) for the convenience of the birds, as well as more effectually to 
divide and support the nest. The pans should vary in size according to 
the pigeons for which they are intended. The straw baskets are in general 
preferred, as the egg is liable to be broken in the pan, unless it be strewed 
with hay, straw, or frail, of which the latter, for many reasons, is the best 
for the purpose. 

FEEDING, MATING) &C. 

Gravel should be strewed on the shelves and floor, the birds being fond 
of picking it; besides, it gives the loft a much cleaner appearance. Clean- 
liness is indispensable ; if you sufier the loSi to be filthy, the dirt will 
produce effects which will be equally annoying to yourself and your birds. 
Do not handle your squabs or young biros too much, lest you bring an 
illness on them which may prove fatal 

The common pigeon will, during a great part of the year, seek the prin- 
cipal part of its own food, and live upon almost any grun ; the fancy birds 
require delicate food and much attention. Of all grain, old tares prove 
to be the best suited to the nature of these birds ; new tares should be givev 
very sparingly, especially to young pigeons, as they are very liable to do 
them much ir^ury. Horse beans are esteemed the next best food to tares ; 
the smallest of^ these are preferred, especially small ticks. Wheat, barley, 
oats, and peas, ought only to be given now and then for a change of diet, 
as they sometimes hurt them. Rape, canary, and hemp-seed, pigeons are 
immoderately fond of; but these must not by'any means be made a constant 
diet 

Mating or coupling of pigeons is often attended with much difficulty 
In order to effect it, let two coops be built close together with a partition 
of lath between them, so that the birds may see each other, and they 
should feed out of the same vessels ; by supplying them well with hemp- 
seed, you may soon make them fit for mating, and when you perceive 
the hen to sweep her tail, you may remove her to the cock*s pen, and then 
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will soon agree. When this convenience b wanting, and vou are coropelleil 
lo put them both into the coop at first, put the cock in three or four days 
betore the hen, that he may get master of the coop, particularly if the hen 
be a termagant, or ebe they wiU quarrel so much, that their bickerings will 
end in an irreconcileable hatred. When the pigeons are matched, vou can 
give them the nm of the loft to choose a nest for themselves, or nx them 
to one, by inclosing them within it, by a lath railing, giving them food and 
water in plenty for eight or nine days. 

DISEASES AND REMEDIES. 

For the wet roup, give them three or four pepper-corns once m three or 
four days, and steep a handful of green rue in their water, which you may 
let all the pigeons drink of The drjr roup is known by a dry husky 
cough, it proceeds from a cold ; to cure it, give them three or four cloves 
of garlick every day. 

The canker arises from the cocks pecking each other : for this, rub 
the affected part every day with burnt alum and honey. When the flesh 
round the eyes of the Carrier, Horseman, or Barb, is torn or pecked, 
bathe it with salt water for several days ; if this do not prove successful, 
wash the aggrieved part with two drachms of alum dissolved in an ounce 
and a half of water. 

When pigeons are infested with insectt, smoke tlieur feathers well with 
tobacco. 

Pouters and Croppers are apt to gorge themselves when they have 
fasted rather longer than usual. When this happens, put the bird into a 
tight stocking with its feet downward, smootliing up the crop, that the over- 
loaded baff of meat may not hang down ; then hitch up the stocking on a 
nail, and keep it in this posture, supplying it with a httle water now and 
:hen, till the food is digested. When taken out of the stocking, put the 
bird in an open coop or basiket, and feed it but very moderately for some 
time. 

The megrims is a disease, in which the pigeon flutters about at ran- 
dom, with Its head reverted in such a manner that its beak rests upon its 
back. This malady is pronounced incurable. 

When pigeons do not moult freely, put theni into some warm place, 
and mix a good quantity of hemp-seed in their common food, and a little 
saffron in their water. 

If they be lame, or the balls of their feet become swelled, either from 
cold, being cut with glass, or any other accident, spread some Venice tur» 
pentine on a piece of brown paper, and put it to the part affected. 
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mt VARIOUS SPECIES. 

Several varieties of fancjr pigeons are so much alike in form, and, in 
hct, differ so little, except in size and colour, that it would be of no assist- 
ance to the Fancier to give cuts of each species ; we shall, therefore, onlv 
introduce engravings of the chief varieties. 

THE COMMON PIOEON. 

Common pigeons are usually blue or ash-coloured, witli white backs 
and red legs. They weigh about thirteen ounces each, reauire but little 
attention, and breed once a month for the greater part of tne year. By 
frequent judicious crossing, their plumage becomes variegated with coppef 
and other glaring colours. 

THE STOCK DOTE, OR WOOD PIOEON. 

All the beautiful varieties of the tame pigeon derive their origin fronr 
the Stock Dove. This bird is of a deep blueish-ash colour ; the breast 
dashed with a fine green and purple, the sides of the neck with shining 
copper colour^ the mngs are marked with two black bars, one on the <^uill 
fisattiers, and the other on the coverts : the back is white, and the tail is 
barred near the end with black. It is larger than the common pigeon; 
but the shape of the body is the same, nor is the colour much different. 
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TBB TURTLE DOTE. 

The Turtle l>ove is a smaOj and very shy bird. The top of the lead 
is Bsh-cokmred, interspersed with olive, Uie cnin and forehead wlute; Uiere 
is a spot of black featliers on each side of the necli, curiously tipped with 
white { tlie back Is ashnooloured, with a tincture of olive brown ; tlie quUl- 
feathers of a duskr brown, the breast of a light purplish red, the extremity 
of each feather yeuow ; the sides and inner coverts of the wings are blueish 
and the belly white. 

THE TUMBLEl. 

This piCMn derives its name from its tumbling backward in the air 
when on tEe wing. It is a very small bird ; its body b short, it has a thin 
neck, is very full breasted, with a short 
round head, and small spindle beak. The 
irides of the eye should be of a dear pearl 
colour. These pigeons, by their flight, afford 
great satisfaction to the Panders ; for, besides 
thdr tumbling, they will rise to such a 
height in the air as to be almost impercep- 
tible : and, if good birds, and fomiliarized 
to each other, thej will keep such close 
company, that a flight of a dozen may be 
covered with a handkerchieC If the weather 
be warm and clear, they will continue upon 
the wing for four or five hours ; the &- 
vourite sort seldom, if ever, tumble, but 
when they are beginning to rise, or when 
they are coming down to pitch. 
The Tumbler displays in its plumage a charming variety of colours : 
reds, yellows, duns, blues, blacks, whites and silvers. Tumblers should 
not be suffered to have any connexion with other pigeons ; for if they be 
once familiarized to fly with others, they will, by degrees, drop in their 
flight Spare no expense in the purchase of one or two birds, that have 
been used to high flying, as they will be of infinite service in training 
yf«ur voung ones to be lofty soarers. 

When the pigeons are well acquainted with thdr habitation, turn them 
outy and put tnem upon the wing once a day only ; a clear grey morning 
especially, (br Toung birds, is the properest time; when they are coming 
down, strew a uttlenemp-seed, or rape and canary, to inveigle them in, 
and then confine them ror the rest of the day. They should never be let 
out on a misty morning, when there appears signs of a fog, or during high 
winds. It should be a standing rule never to suffer a hen tumbler to fly 
when with egg. 
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There is a fine species of pigeon known by the name of the Bald- 
pated Tumbler, the plumage of which consists or a great variety of colours; 

they have a pearl eye, a clean white 
head, with a white flight and tail, and 
are reckoned very good flyers. When 
they are aloft in the air, in fine clear 
weather, the contrast of their feathers, 
if the distance be not too great, gives 
them a very pleasing appearance; 
though the blue birds nave gained the 
greatest reputation for lofty flights. 
Some Tumblers are called black or 
blue-bearded; that is, when a bird 
of either of those colours is orna- 
mented with a long dash of white, 
reaching from the under jaws and cheek, a little way down the throat: it 
this be well-shaped, and the bird runs clean in the flight and tail, as above 
described in the Bald-pated sort, he may be considered as a very hand- 
some bird. The annexed engraving is taken from a Rald-pated Tumblet 
which is remarkably handsome, but not quite perfect in properties, the 
tail and flight not matching in colour. 

THE ALMOND, OR ERMINE TUMBLER. 

This very beautiful and valuable species derives its origin firom oommoD 
Tumblers, judiciously matched so as to sort the feather. Some of these 
birds are so magnificent in their plumage, that the rump, tail, back, and 
flight, have been compared to a bed of the finest and best broken tulips ; 
the more variegated they are in the flight and tail, especially if the ground 
be yellow, the greater is their value. To be perfect, the rump, back, and 
breast must be variegated, and the flight not barred. A few are feathered 
with three colours only, which compose the Ermine or Almond, as yellow, 
white, and black ; bnt these are scarce. Almond Tumblers nerer arrive at 
their full beauty of feather till thev have moulted several times ; they in- 
crease in beauty every year until the decline of life, when they change to 
a mottied, splashed, or other inferior colour. 

Many fanciers advise the matching of a yellow, a splashed, or black 
grizzle, with an Almond, to heighten tiie colours ; black oirds, bred from 
Almonds, are generaUy better shaped in the beak and head than the 
Almonds themselves, and the tail and flight have frequentiy a strong glow 
of yellow. The less ash or blue they have, the better ; sometimes a slight 
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mixture of these eolonn will shew, even when they have been careftdlj 
and well bred. The yellow and black mottled should coincide with the 
Almond Tumbler, except in plumage; the former should have a yellow 
ground body, mottled witli white, and a black flight and tail. Both of 
these two last described fancies make exceedingly pretty birds, and are 
also very useful, especially when they agree in their other properties, to 
mix occasionally with the Almond. The Almond Tumbler iuelf, for its 
exceeding beauty of feather, is deemed, by maiw of the first fanciers, to 
be the most beautiful and valuable, when in perfection, of all the pigeon 
tribe. 

THE CARRIER. 

In sixe, the Carrier exceeds many of the common pigeons ; its plumage 
is close, even and firm ; it is remarkable for the elegance of its shape, and, 

by some of the old fanciers, was 
called the King of Pigeons. A naked, 
white, fungous lump of flesh extends 
from the lower part of the head to 
the middle of the upper chap; this 
is called the wattle ; it is usually met 
by two small protuberances of similar 
flesh arising from the lower chap. 
The bird is most valuable when iis 
wattles are of a blackish colour. The 
circle round the black pupil of the 
eye (which is generallv of a red 
brick-dust colour, though considered 
more rare when fiery red) is also 
encompassed with a drde of the 
tame sort of naked fungous: it is generally about the breadth of a shilling, 
but the broader it spreads, the greater is the value set upon the bird. 
When this luxuriant flesh round the eye is thick and broad, it denotes 
the Carrier to be a good breeder, and one that will rear very fine young 
ones. 

The following triple properties are attributed to the Carrier : three in 
the head, three in the eye, three in the wattle, and three in the beak. 
The properties in the head consist in its flatness, straightness, and length: 
for instance, a Carrier with a very flat skull, a little indented in the middle, 
and a long narrow head, is greatly admired ; if the reverse, it is termed 
barrel-headed. The wattle of the eye should be broad, circular, and 
oniform; if one part appear to be thinner than another, it is called pinch - 
eyed : when the eye is equal, full, and free from irregularities, it is a rose- 
eye, Rnd considered very valuable. The wattle should be broad across 
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the beak, short from the head toward the point of the bill, and leaning a 
little forward from the head : if it lie flat it is said to be peg-wattled. Thii 
has caused some artful people, in order to impose on the mexperienced, and 
to increase the price oi^ an imperfect bird, to raise the hinder part of the 
^ wattle, fill it up with cork, and bind it in with 

fine wire, so neatly as not to be easily detected. 
The beak should be long, straight, and tliick 
an inch and a half is a long beak, but it should 
not measure less than an inch and a quarter. 
(See cut, which is a correct likeness of the 
head of a very valuable Carrier, of which an 
entire engraving is given on the opposite 
page.) If the beak be crooked, it is termed 
nook-beaked, and lightly esteemed; it should 
be of a black colour, and thick ; when it it 
thin it b called spindle-beaked; this de- 
creases its value. The length and thinness 
of its neck are marks of iis elegance. Its 
plumage is generally either dun or black, though there are also splashed, 
white, blue, and pied Carriers ; the dun and black agree best with the 
before-described properties ; yet the blues and blue-pieds, being rarities, 
are consequently valuable, even though rather inferior in other respects. 

THE HORSEMAN. 

It is a matter of dispute whether the Horseman is not a bastard be- 
tween a Tumbler and a Carrier, or a Pouter and a Carrier, and then bred 
over agtun from a Carrier. It is, in shape and 
make, very like the Carrier, only less in all 
its properties ; its body is smaller, and its neck 
shorter: neither is there so much luxuriant, 
incrusted flesh upon the beak, and round the 
eye, so that the distance between the wattle 
on the beak and that on the eye is much more 
conspicuoua. (See cut, which is taken from a 
bird oelonging to Mr. Blundell, of Dean-street, 
Holborn.) Horsemen are of various colours ; 
but the most distinguished are the blue and 
blue pieds, which generally prove the best 
breeders. When young, they should be 
regularly made to fly twice a day ; and, as 
they gain strength, must be let loose, and put on the win^ without any 
others in company. They are chiefly made use of for deading beta, or 
conveying letters, the genuine Carriers being very scarce. 
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Dngoons were originaHy bred between a Tumbler and a Horseman; 
by frequently matching them with the Horseman, they will acquire very 
great strength and agility. They are ex- 
cellent breeders, and makp tender nurses; 
for which purpose, they are frequently kept 
as feeders for rearing young Pouters, Leg- 
horn Runts, &C. 

The Dragoon is lighter and smaller than 

the Horseman ; it b less in all its properties. 

One of the principal beauties of the Dragoon 

_ is the straigtitness of the top of its skull, and 

^ that of its beak, which ought almost to make 

r^ .,. a horizontal line with each other. The an- 

*'/'{*' 'i" nexed cut is taken from a fine bird in the 

S^ ¥ possession of Jackson, the pigeon-dealer, of 

*; Denmark-street, near St Giles's church. 

The Dragoon is said to be more rapid for 

ten or twenty miles than the Horseman ; nevertheless, if the Horseman 

be well bred, it will always distance the Dragoon at a greater flight They 

should be flown and trained whilst young, in the same manner as the 

Horseman. 

The distinctiYe qualities and variation of properties in those three 
beautiful birds, the Carrier, the Horseman, and the Dragoon, will be seen 
in an instant, by comparing the engravings of the different birds' heads, ir 
this and the preceding page, with each other. 

THE ENGLISH POUTER, OR POUTING HORSEMAN. 

This pigeon derives its first name from being originally English; it is a 
cross breed between a Horseman and a Cropper : by frequently pairing 
them with the Cropper, Pouting Horsemen have acquired great beauty 
and considerable reputation. 

According to the rules lud down bv the fancy, the Pouter ought to 
measure, from the point of the beak to the end of the tul, eighteen inches ; 
and to have a fine shape, and a hollow back, sloping off taper from the 
shoulders : when it has a rise on the back, it is termed hog-backed. The 
.egs, from the toe nail to the upper joint in the thigh, should measure 
seven inches. The crop ought to be large and circular toward the beak, 
rising behind the neck, so as to cover and run neatly off at each of the 
bird's fhoulders. 

The blue pied, black pied, red pied, and yellow pied, are the most 
eeteeraed colours ; but, if the blue pied and the black pied be alike pos- 
sessed of the other qualities, the black pied, on account of iu plumage, will 
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be the most valuable pigeon; and if the yellow (ded have these marks, it 
will be prefeiable to either. We shall here describe in what manner the 
Pouter ought to be pied, according to the ablest jud^s : the front of the 
crop should be white, encircled with a shining green, mterspersed with the 

same colour with which he is pied; 
but the white should not reach to 
the back of the head, for then he is 
ring-headed: there should be a 
patch, in the shape of a half moon, 
nilling upon the chap, of the same 
colour with which he is pied ; when 
that b wanting, he is called swallow- 
throated. The head, neck, back, 
and tail, should be uniform. A blue 
pied pigeon should have two black 
streaks or bars near the end of both 
wings; if these be of a brown co- 
lour, the value of the bird is greatly 
diminished, and he is termed kite- 
barred. When the pinion of the wing 
is speckled with wnite, in the form 
of a rose, it is called a rose pinion, 
and is highly esteemed ; when the pinion has a large dash of white on the 
external edge of the wing, he is said to be bishoped, or lawn-sleeved. 
They should not be naked about the thighs, nor spindle-legged ; but their 
legs and thighs ought to be stout, straight, and well covered with white, 
soft, downy feathers. Whenever it happens that the joint of the knee, or 
any part of the thigh, is tinged with another colour, the bird is foul-thighed. 
If the nine flight feathers of the wing be not white, he is foul-flighted ; and 
when only the extreme feather of the wing is of the same colour with the 
body, he is called sword-flighted. The engravine is taken from life. 

The crop of the Pouter ought to be filled with wind, so as to shew its 
full extent, with ease and freedom. It is a very great fault, when a bird so 
overchai^es his crop with wind, as to fall backward ; many a fine bird has, 
by this ill habit, either tumbled into the street, down a chimney, or become 
an easy prey to the cats. The reverse is, being loose-winded, so that the 
pigeon exhibits so small a crop, as to look like an ill-shaped RunL A 
Pouter should play erect, and have a fine, well-spread tail, which must not 
touch the ground, nor sink between his legs ; neither should he rest upon 
his rump, which is a very great &ult, and is called rumping. He ought to 
draw the shoulders of his wings dose to his body, displaying his winga 
without straddling, and walk almost entirely upon his toes, without iump- 
ing or kicking, like the Uploper, and move witli an easy, miyestic ak» 
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Tbt Pouter that apprMcbet Dearest to all these properties, is a very 
valuable bird. Some ntncters, by a patient perseverance, and great ex- 
pense, have bred these birds so near the standard prescribed, as to sell 
them for twenty guineas a pair. These pigeons make a very striking 
appearance on the outside of a building, though the favourite sort are 
seldom permitted to fly, for fear of accidents. There is a great deal of 
trouble, time, and expense, requisite for rearing and breeding their young ; 
every single bird must be parted during the winter season, and care uken 
that the coops be lofty and spacious, so that they may not get an ill habit 
of stooping, which is so great an imperfection, that it must be prevented by 
all possible means. In the spring, two pair of Dragoons must be had for 
every pair of Pouters, as feeders, or nurses. The Dragoons are to be kept 
in a loh, separate from the Pouters, lest thev should degenerate and bau>- 
tardize the breed. When the hen Pouter has laid an egg, it should be 
shifted under a Dragoon that has also lately laid an egg, and the egg of 
the Dragoon put under the Pouter, it being ver^ proper that the Pouter 
should have an egg or eggs to sit u]x>n, or she will quickly lay again ; and 
this, often repeated, will probably kill her. The Pouters are such unfeeling 
nurses, as frequently to starve the young ones to death; so that good 
fanciers never suffer them to hatch their own eg^ Verv great caution 
must be observed to prevent these birds from gorging, and much time be 
spent to make them tame and familiar: if they become ahy, they lose 
one of the properties for which they are so much admired, which is called 
shewing. 

The expense of raising Pouters is sometimes very great, for a fancier 
may begin with )ialf-a-dozen pair, and, in a short time, be obliged to buy 
more, or be forced to exchange some of his best, for worse birds, in order 
to cross the strain ; tor he must not breed them in and in, as by these, or 
any consanguineous connections, the breed would degenerate, and be 
worth nothing. The above, and some other inconveniences, attend the 
training of the Pouter; whereas, the same number of Abnond Tumblers 
would stock a fancier for life ; for the breeding of Tumblers in and in 
would only diminish the size, and the smaller tliey are, the greater is their 
value ; and, if supplied with meat, water, and some clean straw, they give 
little further trouble. 

The Pouter was, formerljr, so much valued, as to monopolize the 
attention of the fancy ; but since Almond Tumblers are brought to such 
perfection, the Pouter has been a little neglected. 

THE DUTCH CROFFER. 

The body of this pigeon is thick, clumsv, and short, as are also the 
legs, which are feathered down to the feet ; tney have a lar^e pouch or bag, 
hanging under their beak, which they can swell with wind, or depreHg 
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at pleasure ; they are gravel-eyed, and such bad feeders of thehr young 
ones, that as soon as they have fed off their soft meat, it is necessary to 

Elace their young ones under a pair of small Runts, Dragoons, or Pouting 
[orsemen. They are more addicted to gorge than any other pigeon, ea* 
pecially it* not regularly supplied. 

THE PARISIAN POUTER. 

This bird was, originally, a native of Paris ; its body and legs are short 
it has, generally, a long, but not a lai^e crop, and is thick in the girth. It 
is greatly admired for its pluma^, which is very elegant ; every fcathei 
being streaked with a variety of colours, the mght excepted, which is 
white : the more red this bird has interspersed with its other colours, the 
greater is the value set upon it They are, generally, what is commonly 
termed bull or gravel-eyed. 

THE UFLOPER. 

This bird was, originallv, a native of Holland ; it resembles an English 
Pouter, only that it is smaller, and has very slender legs ; its toes are sliort 
and close together, and it trips so exactly upon tliem when walking, as to 
leave the ball of the foot quite hollow. 

THE TRUMPETER. 

This pigeon is nearly as big as the Runt, and very like it in shape and 
make ; its legs and feet are covered with feathers ; the crown of its head 
is round, and the larger it is, the more 
it is esteemed. It is, m general, pearl- 
eyed, and black- mottled ; but the surest 
mark to distinguish a good Trumpeter 
is the tuft of feathers which sprouts from 
the root of the beak : the larger this tuft 
grows, the greater is the value set upon 
the bird. It derives its name from imi- 
tating the sound of the trumpet, which 
it always does in the spring of the year, 
those who wish to hear them at other 
times, feed them very high with hemp- 
seed, which always has the desired 
effect. We cannot discover that the 
Trumpeter is, or ever has been, much 
in vogue among an^ of the true fan- 
ciers of pigeons; in &ct, the Trumpeter, notwithstanding its peculiarity^ 
should be classed among what are called ** The Toys." 
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THB LEGHORN RUNT. 
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This U a large pigeon, dose-feathered, short in the back, and broad 
chested ; it carries iu tail up, is poose-headed, and hollow-eyed ; the eye 
IS encircled with a thick skin ; the beak is very 
short, with a small wattle over its nostrils, and 
tlie upper chap projects a little over the under. 
The}r are much hardier birds than many 
imagine, and breed tolerably well; but they 
are bad nurses,^ and ought not to be suffered 
to bring up their own young ones; therefore, 
it is proper to shifY their eggs under a Dragoon 
or some other tender nurse, in the same man^ 
ner as directed for the Pouter : a young one oi 
some sort should, however, be given to them, 
to take off their soft meat. They are frequently 
of a grizzled colour, ermined round the neck ; 
those most esteemed are either red, white, or 
black mottled. This sjpedes is of greater value 
than any other kind ot Runt. There are some 
persons who greatly admire these birds, but we must confess that we are 
not among the number : to us they look too clumsy to be attractive. 

THE SPANISH RUNT. 

Thb pigeon is a short, thick-legged, flabby-fleshed, loose-feathered bird, 
with a remarkably long body ; its plumage is uncertain, though some of 
the best are reported to be of a blood red, or mottled oolour. They are 
to be treated predsely as the Leghorn Runt 

THE RUNT OF FRIESLAND. 

This bird is a native of Friesland, and is somewhat larger than a 
middle-sized Runt ; its feathers are all inverted, or turned the wrong way. 
There are several other kinds of Runts, as the feather-footed Runt oi 
Smyrna, a middle-sized pigeon, with feathers sprouting from the outside 
of Its feet, having the appearance of small wings : there b also the large 
Roman Runt, which is so big and unwieldy, that it can scarcely fly; abo 
the common dove-cote Runts, which are generally good feeders, and use- 
Ail nurses for better pigeons. 

THE FRILLBACK. 

This pigeon is remarkable only for the turn of its feathers, all of whlcb 
are 90 raised at the end, as to make a small hollow in each of them ; it ia 
less than the common Runt, though very much like it in shape i iti 
plumage is always white. 
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This little pigeon attracts notice from the pleasuig contrast in its feathers. 

its head is almost covered with a veil of white feathers, which gives it the 
name of the Nun. Its body is chiefly 
white ; its head, tail, and the six flight fea- 
thers of its wings, should be red, yellow, 
or black ; and they are called, according 
to the fact, either red-headed, yellow- 
headed, or black-headed Nuns : when- 
ever the feathers differ from this rule, 
they are termed foul-headed, or foul- 
flighted, as the case may be. The best 
of them have, however, frequently a few 
foul feathers ; this decreases their value, 
though they often rear as pure-feathered 
birds as those that are penect. The Nun 
should have a pearl eye, with a small 
beak and head ; and the larger the tuft 

or hood is, the handsomer does the bird appear, and the more valuable it 

is reckoned by those who admire this sort of pigeon. 

THE LACE. 

The Lace is at present very scarce in this country : it is about the slate 
of a common Runt, and like it in make and shape ; but the colour of. its 
plumage is always white ; the web or fibres of the feathers in this bird 
appear quite unconnected with each other, and, as it were, disunited 
throughout: this peculiarity g^ves the bird a pretty, though singular ap- 
pearance. 

THE FINIKIN. 

This pigeon differs a little from the Runt : it has a gravel eye, and a 
tuft of feathers growing on the back of its crown, which uills down its neck 
like a horse's mane : its plumage is always blue or black pied. When 
cooing, its antics areVery odd ; it rises over its hen, flaps its wings, and 
turns round three or four tunes ; it then turns about as many times the 
contrary way. 

THE TURNER. 

This bh-d is very much like the Finikin ; the tuft on the hack part of 
tfie crown is wanting. When it playi to the hen, it turns only one way^ 
whereaa the Finikin turns both. 
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THE FAN-TAIL, OR BROAD-TAILKD 8HAKBB. 

on has a fire<|ueiit tremulous motioD in the neck, wUd^ with 
I of its tail, gives it the name of the broad-txQed Shaker. It 
has a taper handsome neck, of the 
serpentine form, rather leaning to- 
ward the back, like that of a swan : 
it is full-breasted, has a very short 
beak, a tail composed of seldom less 
than four and twenty feathers, and 
never exceeding six and thirty, which 
it spreads like that of a turkey-cock, 
raising it up, so that it almost touches 
the head : when too crowded with 
feathera, it frequend^ drops its tail, 
which is so great an imperfection as 
never to be overlooked, be all the 
other properties of the bird ever so 
perfect: a very larae-tailed bird of 
thifl species, which carries its tail according to the ruks of the fiuncy, b of 
very great value. Though the general colour of its plumage is entirely 
white, there are yellow, red, blue, and black pieds. The cut is an excel- 
lent likeness of the very beautiful bird from which it was taken. 

THB NARROW-TAILED SHAKER. 

Opinions are divided concermng this pigeon ; some say, it is a distinct 
species ; others, that it is only a breed between the broad-tailed Shaker, 
and some other pigeon ; its back is longer, and its neck shorter andthidcer 
than that of the Urd last described : it has also a less number of feathers 
in its tail, which it does not spread out so much, but lets them fall one over 
the other, like a fan when three parts opened. It is usually white, though 
there are some of different colours, and it is said, that almond burds of this 
sort have more than once been met witii. 

THE LAUOHBS. 

This pigeon was brought into Europe fiom Palestine. In shape and 
make it resembles a middle-sized Runt ; its plumage is generally red- 
mottled, but sometimes blue; it has a very bright, clear, pean eye, inclining 
to a white. When the cock begins to seek the hen, he has a rough kind of 
coo, like the bubbling of water poured from a jug, and then makes R rat- 
tling noise, very much like a gentle convulave laugh: from thia the bird 
derives its name. 
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THE JACOBXNE. 

This birdi when ^ood, is very scarce. The real Jacobine, or Jack»as it 
is MMnetimes called, is a remarkably small pigeon : it has a ranee of in- 
verted feathers on the back of its head, 
which turns toward the neck, like the 
cap or cowl of a monk ; hence its name 
of Jacobine, or Capper. This range is 
called the hood, and the more compact 
and close it grows to the head, so much 
more does it enhance the ^alue of the 
bird; the lower part of it is called the 
chain, and the feathers, which compose 
it, should be long and thick. The Jaco- 
bine has a very small head, a short spin- 
dle beak, and clear pearl eyes. There are 
yellow, red, blue, and black Jacobines ; 
the yellow-coloured birds always claim 
the precedence ; yet, of whatever colour 
they be, they must always, according to 
the fanciers, have a white tail and flight, and a clean white head. The 
legs and feet of some of these birds are covered with feathers. 

THE RUFF. 

This bird has been frequently sold for the Jacobine; but the Rufl*has a 
lOnger beak, a larger head, and is altogether a larger pigeon : the chain 
does not flow so near the shoulders of its wings : both that and the hood 
are longer, but they are not so close and compact as those of the Jacobine. 

THE CAPUCHIN. 

This bird has a larger beak, and is not so small in iu body as the Jaco- 
bine; it has no chain, but a very pretty hood, and is in plumage, and other 
properties, like the Jacobine : some assert it to be a distinct species ; others 
say it is a mixed breed, between a Jacobine and some other pigeon. 

THE OWL. 

The Owl is rather less than a Jacobine, with a gravel eye and a very 
short crooked beak, mudi resembling that of an owl ; from which ehrum- 
stance this bird derives its name. The purle of the Owl is rather larger 
and expands more like a rose than that of the Turbit ; but, in other res- 
pcets, this bird is so very like the Turbit, the beak excepted, as to render 
any fiirther description needless. ParUcular care ought to be taken that 
IIm breeding places of these birds be dark and private ; for the lea 
aflUghta Uion, and» when disturhedy they fly off their eggs. 
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THE TURBXT. 

This pigeon b very little lu]^ than a Jacobine : it has a round bead, 
and a toft of feathers growing from the breast, which opens and spreads 
both ways like the frill of a shirt ; this is 
called the porie: it has also a guUet, 
which reaches from beak to parle ; and 
it is adnured according to the largeness 
of its purle, and shortness of its beak. 
There are yellow, dun, red, blue, l^ack, 
and some few checkered, Turbits. The 
back of their wings and tails should 
be of one colour, Uie yellow and red- 
coloured ones excepted, whose tails 
should be white : there ought to be bars 
of black across the wings of the blue- 
^ coloured ones, but the rest of the body 
and flight feaUiers ought to be white; 
and tne fanciers term them yellow- 
shouldered, blue-shouldered, &c. accord- 
ing to their colours. They become very fine flyers, if properly trained 
when young. Some of this species, of a uniform colour, such as black 
blue, or white, hare frequently been mistaken and sold for Owls. 




This bird takes its name from a spot just above the beak : the tail feathers 
are, for the most part^ of the same colour with the spot ; the body is gene- 
rally white. The tail and spot of these birds are, eenerally, either yellow, 
red, or black ; and sometimes, but very rarely, blue; they always breed 
their young ones of their own colours. 




THE HELMET. 

The Hehnet is rather larger than the Nun ; the head, tail, and flight, are 
generally uniform: either vellow, red, blue, or black; all the rest of the 
body is usually white ; it nas no hood, but its head is ornamented with 
a fine, soft tuft of feathers, of a different colour from those of the body, and 
slightly resembling the helmet Helmets are pretty birds, and tolerably 
good nurses ; but they are by no means remarkable for good flying, and 
have never, we believe, been in great fashion : like most of the minor 
varieties, they are esteemed only by a few persons: the fanciers, who 
breed Tumblers, Carriers, or Croppers, think but little of them. 
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This pigeon was, original! v, a naUve of Barbary : it is rather larger than 
a Jacobine, has a short thick beak, with a small wattle, and a naked circle 
of thick, sBongy, red skin round about 
its e^es : wnen the feathers of the pinion 
inchne to a dark colour, the irides of its 
eyes are pearl; but when the pinion 
feathers are white, the irides are red, as 
in some other birds : the wider tlie ciitrle 
of flesh round the eye spreads, and the 
redder it is in colour, the greater is the 
value set upon the bird : this circle is 
very narrow, at first, and does not arrive 
at its full size till the bird is four yean 
old. Some of this species are ornamented 
with a pretty tuft of feathers, sprouting 
from the back part of the crown of its 
head, resembling that of the Finikin. 
The plumage of the Barb is either dun 
or black : there are pieds of both these colours, but little value is placed 
on them, as they are supposed to he half-bred birds. This cut is also taken 
from a living bird. 

THE MAWMET. 

The Mahomet, by corruption Mawmet, is of a cream colour, with black 
bars across its wings ; though the outside, or surface of the feathers, is ot 
a cream, yet that part next the body is of a dark, sooty colour, as are also 
its skin and flue feathers. It is about the size of a Turbit, and, instead of 
a frill, has a fine gullet, with a handsome seam of feathers. Its head is 
thick and short ; it tias an orange-coloured eye, encompassed with a small 
naked circle of black flesh ; it has a small buu;k wattle on its beak, which 
is short and thick, like that of a bulfinch. 

CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS. 

Having now gone through the different varieties of the pigeon tribe, 
we shall conclude with what we consider a useful hint or two, to the 
purchasers or breeders of these beautiful birds. In the first place, we 
advise them, when buj^ing for stock, to beware with whom they deal. 
It would be absolutely impossible for us to enumerate the numerous tricks 
Ihat are played off to deceive the unwary, by the pigeon-dealers of the 
metropolis. If you are desirous of obtainm^ valuable pigeons, it would 
be woll for vou, if possible, to obtain the assistance of some experienced 
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(Viend in making your purchases. ^ There is not one-tenth part so muci- 
jockey sliip 0* to compare small things with great") among horse-dealers 
as pigeon-sfHlers ; it is, therefore, highly necessary dwt great cantion should 
be used when bargaining with them. ' 

If you are desirous of having a fliglit of pigeons, or even of suffering 
your birds occasionally to leave the loft, inquire into the character of those 
peiions in your neighbourhood who keep pigeons. If anjr one of them be 
ui Che habit of trapping stray birds, it will be exceedingly ridiculous in you, 
if von are mclinea to keep pigeons, ever to suffer them to go out of your 
Vit ; for, if you do, they will, most likely, be soon thinned off". 

Lastly, «re advise the young fander by no means to begin witn any cf 
what are called •* The Toys ;*' such as Barbs, Spots, Mawmets, &c. ; they 
are neither striking in the loft, nor on the wing : neither is it worth his 
time or attention to breed such common birds, as, being of no beaut}- or 
▼alne, are of no use bat for 
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rronclof Iiis plumage and his tpura, 

llie fea:lien-tl coxronib «trutt, gallant aud bltth# 
A« any bcardlcu Cornet uf Dragoons. 

Several gentlemen of consequence have, for some years past, enter- 
tained, and still do entertain, a fancy for these beautiful little birds. A 
handsome Bantam cock, possessed of all the properties in perfection, is one 
of the prettiest of domestic birds. He should have a rose-comb, a well-fea- 
thered uil, full hackles, a proud, lively carriage, and ousht not to weigh 
more than a pound. The nankeen -colon red and the bladt are the greatest 
favourites : ir of the latter colour, the bird should have no feathers of any 
other sort in his plumage. The nankeen bird should have his feather* 
edged with black, nis wings barred with purple, his tail-feathers black, his 
hackles slightly studded with purple, and his breast black, with white edges 
to the feathers. The legs should be clean, bright, and perfectly free from 
feathers. The hens should be small, clean-legged, and match, in plumage, 
with the cock. 

The diseases to wliich chickens are most liable are the pip, the cMd, 
and the roup ; which latter also affects full-grown fowls, and b frequently 
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fiOaL The |rfp b a white tkin growing upon tlie tip of the tOQgoet H 
■hould be tcratched off with the nul, and the part nibbed with a little «dt. 
When affected by the chip, the chickens sit pining and diipping in comeny 
apparently dying with cold. Wannth, and a little mostard or black pepper 
in the water, are, if any, the onlv restoratiYes. For the roup, watmth is 
also necessary ; the nostrils should be well washed out with some warm 
water ; and pills, made of chopped rue and butter, be giren to them daily. 
Bantams are fed, as other fowls, on barley, oats. &c. A warm, dry, 
and airv pl|u:e should be chosen for their habitation ; and, if possible, th^ 
should be |)ennitted to roam in the open air by day ; the house should be 
fitted up with perches, and square boxes for nest-holes, in wUch some soft 
hay sbould be placed. Put a piece of chalk in each box, for a nest egg; 
Take the eggis away, regularly, ^s they are laid ; and, as soon as the hen 
manifests an inclination to sit, put her m a miiet nest-box, apart from her 
companions, with seven, nine, but not more than eleven e^^ The period 
of incubation is twenty-one days. While the hen is sitting, she should 
nave food and water placed near her nest Grits, chopped curd, and eggs 
boiled hard, and cut very small, are the best food for the chickens : as they 
grow up, you can bring them, bv degrees, to tail-wheat, barley, or whatever 
food you may give the old birds. It is essential that the house be kept 
clean ; and pure water should be regularly supplied to ail the fowb, tut 
most especially to 
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GUINEA PIGS. 





** A rat witheni a tan." 

MAesSTB. 




These little animals were ori^nally natives of Brazil, but they have long 
been introduced to this and other European countries. They propagate 
in temperate, and even cold climates; and would be exceedingly nu* 
merous, had they not, like most other animals whose produce is abundant, 
a great number of enemies. The males frequently aevour their own off- 
spring, which also suffer much from cats, &c. It is said, however, that rats 
will carefully avoid them ; and under this idea, they are frequently bred 
by rabbit-fimders, for a protection to their young stock against those de« 
structive vermin. In a rabbit-house the^ are by no means troublesome, 
as they may be suffered to run loose under the lower tier of hutches, and 
will feed on the waste food, which is spilled about the floor. If kept up, 
through choice or necessity, they will do best in hutches umilar to those 
made for rabbits ; they need not, of course, be of such large dimensions. 
They will eat bread, grain, and, in fiict, whatever b commonly riven 
to nuibits I tea-leaves, however, they seem to prefer to all other fdo{ but 
they ought not to be kept constantly on them. * 

Thev breed, according to some naturalists, at two months old, and, it 
is said, nave from four to twelve young ones at a time : for our own part, 
we have frequently known them to have two, and never more than six, in 
a litter. In size tney are considerably less than a rabbit ; the upper lip is 
Mdy half divided ; Uiey liave two cuttmg teeth hn each Jaw, and their ears 
N 8 
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are broad and erect They are of varied colours, white, black, and fawns 
the tortoise-shell, {L e.) a mixture of the three colours, is generally pre- 
ferred. Some of the white ones have red eyes, similar to ferrets and 
wMte rabbits. Their flesh is eatable, but by no means good; in thia 
country they are never used for the table, and have been ta^ed only, it is 
presumed, from motives of curiosity. They are perfectly harmless, and, 
unless it be true that they keep rats away from rabbit-hutches, altogether 
useless. They may be bought at the shops of the rabbit or pigeon dealers^ 
at from sixpence upward, according to their age, shape, and colour. 

Nature, which nas so abundantly provided the Cape of Good Hope 
sheep with tails, that the &rmers, it is said, are firequently obliged to 
provide small waggons to support them, has left the little Guinea pig 
totally destitute of this usual ornament to the hind quarters of animals. 
Were it not for their colour, they might, indeed, be properly compared to 
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To teach his grandson Draughts, then, 

His leisure ne'd employ, 
Until at last the old man, 

Was beaten by the boy. 

Draughts is a game which it is well to learn prior to commenc 
hess ; thongfa by far inferior to that noble pastime, it is at once unobj 
tionable and amusing. As in the case of chess, bets are seldom made upo 
the game of Draughts ; it cannot, therefore, be deemed, in any measure 
conducire to gambUng, which we most earnestly entreat our young readers, 
on all possible occasions, to avoid, as they value their present comfort and 
future welfare. 

The game of Draughts is said to be of great antiquity, but we cannot 
discover that it was much known in Europe until the middle of the 
sixteenth century. In the year 1668, an elaborate treatise on the game 
was published by a Parisian professor of mathematics, named Mallet. 
Mr. Pajrne, a celebrated writer on this subject, is said to have copied many 
of Mallet's games; but both Payne and Mallet have been materially 
improved upon by a later writer, Mr. Sturges. The present treatise, we 
trusty wiU render any reference to the above, or any other writers upon 
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Draqgliti^ loperibiotii, except to the most cndoiig and finuhedadBBtiii 
thegBoie. "" •"" 

EULE8 FOE PLATIHO. 

In pUyfng Dnmjshts, the Uble most be placed with an upper wUti 
corner toward the right hand ; and for the sake of playinj^ the fbUowii^ 

games and prelimmar^ practice^ 
the numbers may be wntten 



the board itself, near a comer ol 
each square; or a table may be 
drawn upon a card, and the 
squares numbered, as in the 
figure: such a table will be a 
ready guide to any move directed. I 

The game is played by two 
persons, each of whom takes a 
set of twelve men of different eo> 
lours, generally while and black, 
but they may be of any colours, 
according to the fancy. One 
player, of course, takes all the 
men of one colour, and the other 
all those of the other colour. The 
black pieces are to be placed on the first twelve white squues, and the 
white on the last twelve white squares, or rtce versd. 

When the pieces are thus placed, each player alternately moves one oi 

his men forward, angularly, to the next white square; and when moved to 

a square adjoining to an enemy, and another square next angularly behind 

the man so moved is unoccupied at that time, or afterward becomes so, 

then the man so placed or left unguarded must be captured by the enemy, 

whose man leaps over to the vacant square, and the prisoner is taken off 

the board. The same practice is immediately to be repeated in case the 

man effecting a capture thereby gets situated angularly fronting an enemy 

and is unguarded behind. When any man gets onward to tne last row 

opposite to that from whence his colour started, then he becomes a king, 

and is crowned by his adversary placing another man, previously taken 

prisoner, upon him; he may then move and take dther backward or 

orward. 

I In order that the moves may be more perfectly understood, we request 

ttention to the following directions: the men should be placed on the 

oard predsely as they appear in the cut in the next page, with this dif* 

jerence only, that the white pieces may be placed where the black standi 

nd the black where the white are, according to Uie fancy of the playen. 
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The men being thus posited, we will suppose that white has the first 
move. As only one of the front rank can be moved, he must either move 
the man oh 21, to 17 ; that on 22, to 17 or 18 ; that on 23, to 18 or 19 ; or, 
that on 24, to 19 or 20. From 22 to 18 is supposed to be the best first 
move ; we will, therefore, imagine that white makes it It is black's turn 
to move a piece ; he, like his adversary, can only advance one of his front 
rank men ; he may move the man on 9, to 13 or 14 ; that on 10, to 14 or 
15 ; that on 11, to 15 or 16 ; and that on 12, 
to 16 only. The white having moved from 
22 to 18, the black then may move, if he 
please, from 11 to 15. In the next move, 
the white man on 18, will take the man so 
placed by black on 15, by leaping over his 
head into 11. It is now black's turn to 
move, and he, in return, can take white's 
man which stands in 11, by either of the 
men standing on 7 or 8. In case he 
makes the capture with 7, he jumps over 
the head of the man to be taken, into 16 ; 
if he prefer taking him with 8, the move, 
for that purpose, is from 8 to 15. An op- 
portunity, here occurs, of giving a practical explanation of the hu£ Sup- 
posinpf, when black had moved from 11 to 15, white had omitted to take 
nim, m the manner we have just explained, and made some other move, 
white, in this case, would have " stood the huff:" that is, black might 
have taken away the white man that stood on 18, or compelled white to 
have taken him, which he pleased. This is ** standing the nuff ;" and, be 
it recollected, that so takinjg^ off the man from 18, is not to be considered 
as a move, black having his move after having so done, before white can 
move again. 

In case the game were in a more advanced state, and that the black 
man, which^ at the beginning, stood on 4, had been removed, the white 
man on 18, mstead of taking only the black man on 15, would have taken 
the black man on 8, in addition, by leaping over 15 into 11, and over 8 into 
if which would be reckoned as one move. In this case, the man in 4, 
having reached one of the back squares of the enemy, (1, 2, 3, and 4,) he 
becomes a king, and black crowns him, by placing one of white's captured 
men on his head. The piece can now move, and take other backward or 
forward, and is of great importance. As many of the black men as, in 
their turn, reach either of the squares, 29, 30, 31, 32, immediately become 
kings, as m the case of the white men reaching 1, 2, 3, or 4, and, of couiae^ 
htve equal powers* 
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We will BOW nve a practical example or two of the " UngjlT powers" 
of these ** crowned heads." Supposing a black king stood on 29, a white 
kinjg on 25, a white man on 18> another white king on 19, and a third 
white king, or a white man, on 27 g — ^if it were black's move, and die board 
was clear, except only of the pieces that are mentioi^d, he would take 
them all thus: rrom 29 to 22, taking 25 ; from 22 to 15, taking 18; from 
15 to 24, takmg 19 ; and from 24 to 31, taking 27. If, bowcYer, the Uaek 
king only take the first, second, or third of these pieces, he would stand 
the huff, (u e.) the advwsary might remove the black king off the board, 
or compel him to take the piece or pieces in his power, at his, the advci^ 
sary's, pleasure. 

To shew the difference between the moves of a man and a king more 
dearly, suppose, instead of a kin^^, black had only a man on 29, in that 
case, the man might go to 22, taking 25, and from 22 to 15, taking 18 ; but 
here his exploits would end, as he could not move backward from 15 to 
take 19, but, on the contrary, he must rest on 15 ; and» at the next move, 
would himself be taken; by the white king, on 19, jumping over bis head 
into 10. 

When an the men, on one side, are taken, or so hemmed in by thb 
opposite colour, that they cannot move, the person who has played them 
is beaten. If, at the latter end of the game, one, two, or three, more or 
less, of each cok>ur, be left on the boud, and neither can prevail on tkit 
other to risk, or if one who Is weaker than, or has not the move of the 
other, be determined to so to and fro in safe squares, where he can never 
be taken, the game is culed drawn, and given up, neither party wimung. 
The way to give the finishing stroke to a game, where one colour has two 
kings, and tne other but one, or where one is, in any respect, a little 
stronger than the other, will be found in the following pages ; as also lunu 
for a weak colour making a drawn game, when the stronger adversary is in 
such a situation, as to be unable to get out his pieces to make an attack od 
the weaker party. 

LAWS OF DEAUGHTS. 

The following are a set of laws for the game, which have been i 
tioned by the first players of Drau|^ts in the kingdom. 

1. Each player takes the first move alternately, whether the last | 
be won or drawn. 

2. Any action which prevenU the adversary from having a fidl view 
of the men is not allowed. 

3. The player who touches a man must play him. 

4. In case of standing the hu£^ which means omitting to take • mm 
when an opportunity, for so doing, occurred* the other party mey citkaf 
take the man, or insist upon his man, which has been ao oeolttcd by faia 
adversary, being taken. 
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5. If elUier party, when it is his turn to move, hesitate above three 
minutes, the other may call upon him to play ; and if, after that, he delay 
above live minutes longer, then he loses the game. 

0. In the losing game, the player can insist upon his adversary taking 
all the men, in case opportunities should present tnemselves for then: being 
•o taken. 

7. Persons not playing are not to advise, or in any manner interfere 
with the game of either party. 

8. To prevent unnecessary delay, if one colour have no ]^ecet but 
two kings on the board, and the other no piece but one kin^ the latter 
can call upon the former to win the game m twenty moves : if he do not 
finish it within that number olf moves, the game is to be relinquished as 
drawn. 

9. If there be three kings to two on the board, the subsequent moves 
are not to exceed forty. 

GAMES FOE PRACTICE. 

It is now time for us to lead our pupil from theory to practice ; for this 
purpose we shall proceed to lay before him a few games and situations, 
which he can either play alone, or with another, on a marked board, such 
as we have previously described. And here we feel it necessary to remark, 
that it will not be sufficient merely to go over die moves indicated in the 
following pages ; by so doing, much time will be lost, and little learnt : it 
is indispensable, if the learner be desirous of obtaining any benefit from 
these Rames, that he should carefully look to each series of moves, and, if 
possible, improve upon them as he goes on. The position of a single piece 
may totally defeat the best attacks, and it b not to be supposed that any 
two players will ever, except by some extraordinary acddent, make all the 
identical moves, set down in the ensuing games. Still, however, much 
may be done by a lew schemes of moves ; espedally, as toward the end, 
the positions of the men are very frequently rimilar, and we feel con- 
vinced, that by playing the following few games, (provided proper attention 
is given to them) an insight into the game may be acquired sooner dian by 
the longest essajr on the subject. We strongly recommend the young 
Draught-player, if he be desirous of speedily acquiring some proficiency 
in the game, to make himself a perfect master of the ends o^ as well as any 
nice situations that occur in, the fijllowing games, so as to be able to play 
them, as it were, whenever an opportunity may occur. It is the advice of 
many experienced Draught-players, that learners should provide them* 
selves with a common-place book for noting down any particular situations 
that may happen in ttieir progress, or such masterly moves, by older 
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pnrpote, oontaiidng icprafentatioiis of the bond, w thai the men placed 
ui tne proper poB t io n i fiir the movei can be marked hi« maj be haa, rea- 
•onaUy, at the ivory turners A book of this sort, oontaming charti of 
games* and memoranda of moves, by experienced persons, would be UH 
raluable to the Toonff Dimnght-pUyer. We shall reserve any ftirther re- 
iMurks on Drangtits for our conduding observations^ and now pracMd at 
once to the tables and games. 

The letters, N. C. F. T. at the head of each of the games, stand tu 
mmber^ eoUnWyfram, to. 

Gamb 1, in which White loses by the twelfth move. 
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15 


28 
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30 


25 
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22 


18 


29 
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29 


22 
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15 
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26 


17 
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18 
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11 


15 
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32 
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20 
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29 
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15 


18 
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34 
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24 
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35 
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18 


27 
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12 


16 


36 
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24 
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37 
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14 


18 
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10 


15 


38 
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11 
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24 


39 
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40 
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49 
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23 


23 
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10 


50 
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11 


24 
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16 


12 
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98 
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25 
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11 
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11 
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28 
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15 
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25 


29 
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QjLUM 2, • dmm gune. 
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15 


28 
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80 
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29 
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13 


6 
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25 


18 


31 
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10 
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11 


32 
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22 


18 
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29 


25 


33 
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14 


18 
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34 
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23 


14 
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25 


22 


35 
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16 


30 
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12 


16 


36 
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25 


21 






10 
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24 
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37 
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10 


17 
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21 


14 
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13 
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45 
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10 


14 
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drawn. 
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13 
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40 
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Game 4, which is lost by 12th move. 
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CONCLUDING REUAKKS. 
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£Ten those who have some knowledge of the game of Draughts will, 
we have no doubt, derive much benefit from a perusal of the foregoing 
pages, and become enabled to defeat those by whom they have previously 
been beaten. A person who has never acquired any insight into the game 
may, we flatter ourselves, from the care which we have taken in preparing 
the treatise, acquire considerable proficiency, by a proper attention to our 
rules and instructions. 

. The few remarks which we are about to inake, as to one circumstance 
m Draughts, could not, we conceive, be so aptly introduced anywhere else 
as here ; we allude to Uie importance of having the move upon an antago- 
nist The value of thia wifl, no doubt, have frequently occnired to the 
reader, in the course of the preceding games ; but there are situations, when 
it is not only useless, but detrimental. To have the move when your men 
are in a proper position, upon an open board, will often, in a snort time, 
give you the power of forcing your adversary into such a situation as will 
render his defeat certain ; but, having the move, when your men are 
huddled in confusion together, and you are unprepared to point an attack 
fiom any quarter, that is to say, when vou are strong in number, but 
powerless in position, will, not unfrequently, cauae you to lose the game. 

In order to know whether any one of your men have the move over i ^ 
^ne of your adversary's, you must carefully notice their respective positions, i^ 
and, if your opponent have a black square on your right angle under his 
man, you have the move upon him. This is a general rule, and will 
apply to any number of pieces. To illustrate it wi£ an instance : if white 
have a man on f2, it being his turn to play, and black's man be on 1 1, 
white has the move. A modem writer on this tutgect, gives another ' 
method of ascertaiidng whether a party, whose turn it is to play, has the 
move ; namely, by counting the squares and the men $ and if the squares 
be odd, and the men even, or the men odd, and the squares even, then th« 
party whose turn it is to play has possession of the move : thus, if there 
be a black man on 19, on 26 a white kinff, on 28 a black king, and on 32 
a white man, and white have to play, he has the move, and may certainly 
win the game, if he act iudidously ; the opposite party's men being even, 
and the white squares, between them and his own, odd ; there are three 
white squares from the bUck king on 28 to the white king on 26, (viz. 24, 
27, and 31,) and between the bUck man on 19 and the white man on 32^ 
two white squares, 23 and 27, making together, five. White begins by 
moving his man to 27, the black king goes to 32, the white man proceecfs 
to 24, and is taken by the black man on 19 ; the white Idng now ^oes to 
23 ; the black king must next step to 27, having no other move, (his man 
being on 28,) and is taken by the white king, who thus gets into 32, and 
wins the game, as black cannot move his man. 
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Penoas who know but little of this game are sometimes found talking 
ttghUr of it, as a trifle undeserving of attention ; to such speakers we auotc 
the following passage from Dr. J^nson's dedication of Fayne's Book on 
Draughts: — ^*< Triflers may think or make any thing a trifle; but since it 
b the great characteristic of a wise man to see events in their causes, to 
obviate consequences, and ascertain contingencies, yoiur lordship will think 
nothing a trifle by which the mind is inured to caution, foresight, and cir- 
cumspection." 

In conclusion, we beg to assure our young readers, that sim][»le as it 
mav appear, they will never be able to attain any proficiency in this same, 
without some study, and much caution. Every move shoukl be well con- 
sidered before it is taken ; for, although it does not require one tendi of the 
attention necessary to the acquirement of chess, yet it is totally impossibte 
for our young friends to derive much amusement at the game, If they 
move the pieces as carelessly as a couple of 

Kittens at yits* 
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LMn'sf, at length* tl>« top tod uw« 
W« angle Imrnt fVom Mge BrMlaw* 
fleckton, Kattcrfalto, Jonaa, 
Gjraffall, Mooa, Prndboci and Comaai 
As conjaron at onoe to prove ut« 
We Tomit lire like Mount Vetuviut. 

CiECUMBTANCBS of importance, after man has arrived at the age of 
matuiity, frequently miJce a much weaker impression on his memory 
than the trifling occurrences of his youthful days. The latter engrave all 
their little liistoriet on the ** tablet of the brain/' and retain all their ori- 
ginal dbtinctness, years and years after those which have subsequently 
taken place are past away and forgotten,— or, at least, until they have left 
out a dim and fast-fading record in the ** chamber of the mind." We 
eannot, if our life depended on it, remember where we first saw the greatest 
author of the day, — nor when, within three or four years, we first shook 
the ** great captain of the age" by the hand ; but the memory of that mo- 
ment, which revealed to our delighted young gaxe the mountebank in all 
his glory of grimace, is as firesh within us, nay, more so, than if it were 
only a fruition of the last past hour. The recollection of an event, one 
of tJie most weighty and influential, perhaps, of our whole life, wluch took 
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place some ten yean a^ or thereabout, has almost departed from us; 
we cannot, mentally, and without a blunder, con it over fiict by fact in 
regular order, as we often do the first exhibition of Legerdemain that we 
ever witnessed; — we see only disjointed portions of it huddled confusedly 
together — the shadow of the event, vague and indistinct as the morning 
vapour, flits occasionally before our mind's eye, but the substance itself is 
almost buried in oblivion; — ^while every feature of that seeming magician, 
who swallowed fire — ^kept it alive and brilliant below the surface of water 
"-enacted other feats or apparent dominion over the elements,— caused 
dumb fip:ures to give profier answers to all sorts of questions, — ^padlocked 
an urchin's cheek, — and in a hundred ways cheated our eyes, before we 
had well worn out our second suit of boy's dothes, — is as well remembered, 
as thoueh we had never ceased to look upon him. He has long unce been 
dead,— nis body is no more; but in an instant, we can conjure up his 
image, as he stood before oa, smiling contentedly, while bathing hisluinds 
in molten lead! The very order ofthe wonders he performed nas not yet 
escaped as, and we doubt not, but that should we live to be grey-headed, 
we snail ever be aUe to teU the colour of his eyes, — the predse position of 
a mole which he had on his fiue, — the first, second, third, fourth, and so 
on, up to the twentieth feat which he exhibited. He was an itinerant 
quack doctor's Jack Pudding,— a mountebank, as we afterwards ascer- 
tained; but, at that time, we had not the least idea of who or what he 
could be. It was evident, to our unpractised eye, that he was not a mere 
mortal; for, no man, as we thought, innocent aa we were, could by any 
possibility conjure a shilling, which we held fast in our hand, into one of 
our little school-fellows' pockeu, or make a haberdasher's shop of liis 
mouth, and draw from it dozens upon dosens of yards of ribbons of all 
colours, and at the option of those around him; we could not conceive that 
human flesh could withstand red-hot iron, or that any power short of 
witchcraft could remove a thing from beibre our eyes, which were all the 
time earnestly fixed on it, wiuiout oar seeing its motion. What virtue 
was there, we reasoned thus, in " Hicdus doctiosr when uttered by the 
lips of an<^er ? — But no sooner did he pronounce those mysterious words, 
than money danced about as if it possessed life. Would ''Crinkum Bovis, 
Domine Jovis!" restore a chicken to life after its head was cut oS, were 
the phrase to come from any but him 7 — It was dearly impossible. What 
could he be then? Certain! v not a mere mortal; and if not — ^what was 
he? Here we were as much involved and puazled in conjecture, as a 
grave philoscpher upon some learned and abstruse problem. The feat 
whidi mystified us most was this: — He apparently devoured a piece of 
raw mea^ and then actually, as it seemed to us, swallowed a quantitv of 
Are, as he said, to dress it — thus making his stomach its own cook, and hie 
inside, a kitchen! 
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Remembering, as we do, the delight we felt at this, our first glance at 
Legerdenuun, and tiie pleasure whiai we afterwards derived on sundry- 
occasions during the youthful period of our life, from similar, but still more 
astonishing and adnitific exhibitions, as well as the gratification it fre- 
quently afforded us, when a boy, to play off certain feats of conjuring, 
which we had learnt from a hi^ly-tuented professor; and knowmg, && 
we well do, that the youthful mmd is, as ours once was, fond of this sort 
of recreation, we shall bestow even moie than our usual pains in making 
thu article as rich and complete as can be consistent witn the nature of 
our work. We think that it would be by no means rash in us to pledge 
ourselves, that there is no superior treatise on Legerdemain to be obtained ; 
it is true, that there are a few more bulky ones, but they contain so much 
useless matter, and accounts of tricks which it is either impossible to per- 
form at all, or, at any rate, by the rude, antiquated instructions which 
they afford, that one half of them is useless. The following pages will, we 
trust, be found to contain every thing that is valuable in tnis art, unen- 
cumbered with dross. We have brought a tolerable share of knowledge 
on this matter, to the preparation of ** Feats of Legerdemain;" we have 
also gleaned the cream of several old and scarce works, and translated 
noany choice recreations from foreign publications on this subject Several 
friendly contributions have been afforded to us; and what is of the greatest 
value, we have been fiivoured with the assistance of some eminent and 
highly popular professors of the art; so that, we are enabled to present to 
our young readers a collection of colouring tricks, which is at once copious 
and select. Our object has been, not only to facilitate the acquisition of 
fucli a variety of amusing feats, as will render him, who is enid>led to 
exhibit them, a parlour magician, but also to instruct our youn^ readers 
in the mode of performing several master-pieces of Legerdemain, which 
require considerable agility, and expensive apparatus, so that they may 
understand the means of effecting the apparent wonders displayed by the 
public professors of the art In addition to the Feats of Legeraemain, we 
have devoted several of our pages to descriptions of various Automata and 
Androides, which have been exhibited to the public. The Mariom'^ttes, 
or figures, whose motions are governed by string, are too simple i%r a 
lengthened notice ; it is true, that, among the ancients, they were deemed 
9f importance sufficient to be exhibited in their public shows, — ^but they are 
now mere toys, of which every lad knows the construction ; for there are 
few who have not at one time or other possessed, played with, and dissected 
a pasteboard harlequin, or a bleeding nun. An improvement has lateh 
been made on these juvenile Marionnettes, which, while we are on this 
subject, is perhaps deserving of notice. The limbs, body, and bead of a 
comic figure, are drawn and coloured on a piece of paper, cut out, and 
gummed separately to a piece of card of similar dimensions; they are then 
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mUted by biu of thread, which, acting as hinges, suffer them to play 
loowly, and m Tanoos dhrecdons, when the body u mored. A piece of 
dark twine IS fiutened, by iu middle, to the back of the body ; the ends 
are tied, by a boy, just below his two knees ; he sits, on a low stool, in a 
dark place, with a light on the ground, a little hi front of him— the specta- 
ion standmg at some distance from the light By moving his knees 
ouickly to and from each other, a Tariety o£ grotosque motions is given to 
the M arionnette, which dances, apparendy, without oMJaeaace. 

To render the recreations more easy of attainment, we have adopted a 
' plan of dassiacation, so that they may be proceeded m graduaUy, from 
the most simple tricks to those which are more complicated, and conse* 
quently, more difficult We doubt not, j^ut that this part of the work will 
be a favourite amusement with our readers, and that it will afford much 
innocent amusement during the long evenings of winter, around the com- 
fortable parlour fire, to many a little social circle. Such is our end and 
intent; and we assure those who amuse themselves, whether alone or in 
sodety, with these Feats of Legerdemain, that they are indulging only in 
what IS often instructive, generally agreeable, and always innocent 

We must detsun our readers from the practical instructions, to make 
a few more observations, which are necessary, as well on our own behalf 
as for their benefit We wish it to be remembered, that in addition to 
the matter contained under this title, many excellent scientific recreations^ 
which will be accounted capital conjuring tricks, are to be found in the 
preceding pages, among the Chemical, Arithmetical, Optical, and Mag- 
netic Amusements, and elsewhere in the work; where they are more 
properly placed than they would be here ; and to these we take leave to 
refer those who have an inclination to become « Magidens de Sodet^" 
The Wonderful Swan, for instance, under the head of '* Magnetic Amuse- 
ments," was a favourite trick with the celebrated Breslaw, who used to 
make it si>ell any person's name at command, bv having the inside edge 
of the basin, in which it floated, marked with the twenty-four letters of 
the alphabet He had a powerful magnet concealed about his person, and 
the swan, of course, followed his motions. Thus, if he wished the swan 
to spell James, he would first move toward J, and the swan being attracted 
by uie magnet, would drive its bill against the letter; he would then go to 
A, and so on., till the word was spelt Breslaw was not a little discon- 
certed one evening iu the Haymarket The late Sir Francis Blake Dela- 
val, going to see his exhibition, took a magnet in his pocket, and fadng 
the performer on the opposite part of the table, the swan, between the two 
attractive instruments, became fixed in the middle ; the artist, perceiving he 
could not perform as usual, exclaimed, that there was some one in the room 
in tlie secret, and who coiaiteracted his intention. Sir Frauds smile^ 
shewed his magnet, and the trick became no longer wonderfuL 
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TRICKS 
EASY OF PERFORMANCE. 

THE POISED PENNY. 

Place a smooth card on the tip of the middle finger of your left hand, 
and on it, nicely balanced, and with its centre exactly over your finger*! 
point, a penny-piece. Then, by a smart fillip with the middle finger of 

Jrour right hand, you may strike away the card from under the penny 
eaving the latter poised on the tif) of your finger. A very little practice 
will enable you to do this trick without ever failing. The card must be 
80 carefully struck, as to drive it straight off the finger; if you fillip it 
upward, it will, of course, take the penny with it. ( Vide cut.) 

WATER BEWITCHED. 

Pour some water into a plate, light a bit of loosely-crumpled paper 
and throw it into a ^lass; then turn the glass upside down, witn th« 
bunung paper in it, m the plate, and the water will gradually rise from 
the plate into the glass, until the latter becomes half full, so that the surface 
of tne water it contains is much higher than that of what is left in tlie 
plate. 

FIRE UNDER WATER. 

Fasten a small bit of wood across the mouth of a glass, stick therem a 
piece of candle lighted, and, with a steady hand, convey the mouth to the 
turfiice of tibe water; then push it carefully down, and tne candle will bum 
under Uie water; you may even bring the candle up again lighted. In 
the same manner, you may put a handkerchief, rolled tightly together, 
and it will not be weu 
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The principal art in perforaiing tliis triclc, consists in the nicety of 
Mn|ring the mouth of the glass exactly level with the surface of the water; 
for, if you put it in the least on one side, the water will rush in, and con- 
sequently put out the candle, or, in the other ca«c, wet the handkerchief; 
■o that, a nice eye and steady hand are necessarily requisite for this per- 

THE SENTINEL EOO. 

Lay a looking glass upon an even tobic; take a fre«h eg», and shake it 
for some time, so that the roJk may be broken and nuxed up with the 
while. You may then, with a steady hand, balance it on its point and 
make it stand on the glass. This it would be impossible to do while the 
egg was in its natural state. 

THE BRIDGE OF KNIVES. 

To erect the bridge of knives, you must first place three glasses, or 
small cups at the comers of a supposed triangle, and about the length of 
one of the knives you use distant from 
9 each other, upon a table, the floor, or any 

even sur&ce. Then take three knives^ 
and arrange them upon the glasses in 
the manner represented by the cut The 
blade of No. 1 (as you may perceive by 
inspecting the engraving) goes over that 
of No. 2, and the blade of No. 2 passes 
across that of No. 3, which rests on thit 
of No. 1. The knives being placed in this position, their blades will sup- 
port each other. 

EATABLE CANDLE-ENDS. 

Peel some large apples that are rather of a yellow tint ; cut several 
pieces out of them in tlie shape of a candle-end, round, of course, at the 
bottom, and square at the top ; in fiict, as much as possible, like a candle 
that has been burnt down within an inch or so. Then, cut some slips out 
of the insides of sweet almonds, fisshion them as much in the shape of 
spermaceti wicks as you can, stick them into your mock candles, light 
tnem for an instant, so as to make their tops black, blow them out again, 
«nd they are ready for use. When you produce them, light them, (the 
almond win readily take fire, and flame for a few moments,) put them Into 
rour mouth, chew and swallow them one after another. This may well 
be called the juggler's dessert. 
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THE LITTLE FLOATING BEACON. 




Fasten a piece of lead to the end of a candle wluch has been half burnt; 
place it very gently in the water, so that it may find its proper equilibrium; 
then light it, and it will bum to the end without sinking. 

THE RINGS AND RIBBONS. 

Take two pieces of ribbon, precisely alike in length, breadth, and 
eolour ; double each of them, separately, so that their ends meet ; then 
tie them together very neatly, with a bit of silk of their own colour, by 
the middle, or crease made in doubling them. This must all be done 
beforehand. When you are going to exhibit the trick, pass some rings 
on the doubled ribbons, and give the two ends of one ribbon to one person 
to hold, and the two ends or the other to another. Do not let them pull 
hard, or the silk will break, and your trick be discovered by the rings tail- 
ing on the ground, on account of the separation of the ribbons. Request 
the two persons to approach each other, and take one end from each of 
them, and without tneir perceiving it, return to each of them the end 
which the other had previously held. By now giving the rings, which 
•jppeared strung on the ribbons, a slight puU, you may break the silk, and 
they will ML into your hand. 

THE THUMB-STRING. 

This is a very simple trick, but by {performing It quickly, you may 
surprize and puzzle a spectator very considerably. Wind a piece of string 
round your thumb, thus: — Let one end of itf a^ 
drop between the thumb and fore-finger of your 
left nand; then wind the other part, which you 
retain in your right hand, two or three times 
round vour thumb ; next, make a little loop (bj 
with the same end, which hold between your 
finger and thumb. Now let go the end, Ccj 
and take hold of the end, (aj which you must 
have left about six or eight inches lonp:, and yon 
may make a spectator fancy you pass it through 
the loop, and take hold of it again, when so passed 
through, in the twinkling of an eve. To increase the surprise, you may 
make the loop as small as possible. This apparent piece of manual dex- 
terity is performed by passing that end of the string mariied a, as quickly 
as possible round the top of the thumbs so as to come between the foie- 
finger and thumb ; it will thus get into the loop, axid yov will seem to have 
passed the end through iu 
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WINE UPON WATBB. 




Half fill a glafs with water, throw a bit of the crumb of a loaf into it. 
aboat the lise of a nut, pour tome wine lightly on the bread, and you win 
tee th« water at the bottom of the glafs, and the wine floating at the top 
ofU. 

THE conjuror's JOKE. 

Take a ball in each hand, and stretch your hands as iar as you can, 
one from the other ; then state that jron will contrive to make both the 
balls come into either hand, without bringing the hands near each other. 
If any one dispute your power of doing this, you have no more to do, 
than to lay one ball down upon the table, turn yourself, and take it up 
with your other hand. Thus, both the balls will be in one of your hands, 
without their approaching eadi other. 

THE PERILOUS GOBLET. 

To fill a glass with water, so that no one mav touch it without spilling 
all the water. — Fill a common wine-glass or goblet with water, and place 
upon it a bit of paper, so as to cover the water and edge of the glass; put 
the palm of your hand on the paper, and taking hold of the glass with the 
other, suddenly invert it on a very smooth table, and gently draw out 
the paj^er; the water will remain suspended in Uie glass, and it wilt be 
impossible to move the glass, without spilling all the water. 

THE ENCHANTED COCK. 

Bring a cock into a room with both your hands dose to his wings, and 
hold them tight ; put him on a table, and point his beak down as straight 
as possible ; then let any one draw a line, with a piece of chalk, directly 
from its beak, and all the nobe you can possibly make will not disturb 
him, for some time, from the seeming letjiargy, which that position you 
have laid him in has effected. 

TO LIGHT A CANDLE BT SMOKE. 

When a candle b burnt so long as to leave a tolerably larffe wick, blow 
it out ; a dense smoke, which is composed of hydrogen and carbon, will 
immediately arise. Then, if another candle, or lighted taper, be applied 
to the utmost verge of this smoke, a very strange phenomenon will take 



place 

out, 8 , , 

of lightning proceeiUng at a slow rate 



the flame of the lighted candle will be conveyed to that just blown 
out, as if it were borne on a cloud, or, rather, it will seem flke a mimio flaab 
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TBB WONPBSrUL RE-ILLUMINATION. 

After having exhibited the trick of Hghting a candle by unoke, privately 
nut a bit of paper between your fingers, and retire to one comer of the 
room with a ringle candle, and pass the 
hand, in which you hold the paper, 
several times slowly over the candle^ 
until the paper takes fire; then immedi- 
ately blow tne candle out, and presenUy, 
pass your hand over the snuff, and re- 
light It with the paper. You may then 
crumple the paper, at the same time 
extinguishing^ the flame, by squeesingit 
suddenly, without burning yourselfl If 
this trick be performed dexterously, it is 
a very good one. It is not necessarr 
for the performance of this trick that aU 
the other lights in the room should be 
extinguished ; in fact, the trick Is more liable to a discovery in a dark 
room, than in one where the candles are burning, on account of the light 
tiiirown out by the paper while it is burning, previous to the re-illumination. 

TO SUSPEND A RING BY A BURNT THREAD. 

The thread having been previously soaked two or three times in commoa 
salt and water, tie it to a ring, not larger than a wedding ring. When 
you apply the flame of a candJ-? to it, though the thread bum to ashes, it 
wUI yet sustain the ring. 

THE ANIMATED SIXPENCE. 

To make a sixpence leap out of a pot— This is done by means of a 
long black horse-hair, ftstened to the nm of a rixpence, by a small hole 
driven through it This feat should be done by night, with a candle placed 
between the spectators and the operator, their eyes being thereby hindered 
from disoeming the deception. 

THE FASCINATED BIRD. 

Take any bird, and lay it on a table; then wave a small feather over 
its eyes, and it will appear as dead, but taking the feather away, it will 
revive again. Let it lay hold of the stem part of the feather, and it wiB 
twist and turn like a parrot; you may likewise roll it about, on th« tables 
Just as you please. 
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TO LIFT A BOTTKiB WITH A BTmAW. 




Tak« a sCraw, and having bent die thicker end of it in a sharp angle, 
ssin figure subjoined, put tlus curved end into the bottle, so that the bent 
part may rest against its side; you may 
then take the other end and lift up the bottle 
b;^ it, without breaking the straw, and this 
will be the more readily accomplished as the 
angular part of the straw approaches nearer 
to that which comes out of the bottle. It is 
necessary, in order to succeed in this feat, to 
be particularly careful in choosing a stout 
fftraw, which is neither broken nor bruised; 
if it baye been previously bent or damaged, it 
is anfit for the purpose of nerforming this 
trick, as it will be too weak in the part so 
bent, or damaged, to support the bottle. 

THS MOVING PTRAMiD. 

Roll up a piece of paper, or other light substance, and privately put 
into it any small insect, such as a lady-bird, or beetle; then, as the crea- 
ture will naturally endeavour to free itself from captivity, it will move its 
covering towards the edge of the table, and when it comes there, will 
immediately return* lor fear of £klling ; and thus, by moving backward 
and Ibrwara* will czdtc much diversion to those who are ignorant of the 
cause. 

THE PAPER FURNACE. 

Enclose a bulletin paper, as smoothly as possible, and suspend it above 
the flame of a lamp or candle ; you will soon see it begin to melt and fall, 
drop by drop, through a hole which it will make in the paper; but the 
paper, exoent the hole mendoned, will not be burnt. The art of perfonn- 
ing tius tricK oonnsts in using a smooth round bullety and enclosing it in 
the paper with but few folds or uneven places. 

THE BOTTLE EJECTMENT. 

Fill a small white glass bottle, with a very narrow neck, full of winej 
place it in a glass vase, which must previously have sufficient water in it 
to rise above the month of the bottle. Immediately, you will percdve the 
wine rise, hi the finm of a little column, toward the surface or the water, 
and the water will, in the mean time, begin to take the place of the wine 
at the bottom of the bottle. The cause of this is, that the water is heavier 
tDan the vrine, which it displaces, and forces to rise toward the suifinoe. 
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Procurt a piece of deal about the length of your hand, half an inch 
thickf and twice aa broad; within a short distance of one end of this piece, 

thrust in the points of the blades of 
two penknives of equal weight, in 
such a manner, that one o€ them 
may incline to one side, the second 
to the other, as represented by the 
cut in the margin. If its other ex- 
tremity be plMed on the tip of the 
finger, the stick will keep itself up- 
right ¥rithout falling; and if it be 
made to incline, it will raise itself 
a^n, and recover its former situ> 
ation. This is a very pretty per- 
formance, and, if properly managed* 
caimot fail to excite some surprise 
in the minds of those who behold it 
for the first time, as the knives, instead of appearing to balance the stick, 
which they in fact do, will rather appear to mcrease the difficulty of the 
feat. 

STORM AMD CALM. 

Ponr water into a glass until it is nearly three parts fbll ; then almost 
fill it up with oil ; but, be sure to leave a little space between the oil and 
the top of the glass. Tie a bit of string round the glass, and fasten the 
two ends of another piece of string to it, one on each side, so that, when 
von take hold of the middle of it to lift up the glass, it may be about a foot 
from your hand. Now swine the glass to and fi^, and the oil will be 
smooth and unrufBed, while tiie surfoce of the water beneath it will be 
violently agitated. 

TRB TRATELLINO EGG. 

Take a goose's egg, and, affcer c^mng and deansiug it, put a bat into 
the shell ; glue it fast on the top, and the bat wiU cause the ^g to move 
about in a manner that will excite mudi astonishment 

THE DOUBLED COIN. 

Half fill a glass of water, and put a shilling or a sixpence into it ; cover 
the glass with a plate, upon which, place one hand, while you hold the 
glass with the otlier; turn the glass upside down, so that none of the water 
may escape ; ^aoe it on a tabte, and you will see the coin, at the bottom, 
lareer than it is in retUty, and another will appear, of the natural site, a 
Htue above it. 
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LBOBRDBMAIN. 
THE toper's THXPOD. 

A tiick dimUr to the Bridge of Knives may be performed by three 
lolMboo-pipei, in the following manner :~Procure three common tobacco- 
pipes; place the hollow part of 
the bowl of one of them on the 
table, as No. 1, and let its stem 
be supported by another, placed 
at No. 2 ; then put the other pipe 
across Nos. 1 and 2, (as No. 8,) 
so that its bowl end may sup- 
port the stem of No. 2, and its 
own stem rest on the bowl end 
of No. S. This little tripod, 
although constructed of such 
brittle materials, will, if carefully 
put toother, suppoot a Jug m 
foaming October. When used to shew that it will support a weig^it, the 
three bowls should be brought considerably closer together than as repra* 
sented in the marginal cut, so that the bottom of the jug may rest npon 
all three of the stems. 

THE KNOTTED THREAD. 

Conttderable amusement, not unmixed with wonder, mav be occadoned 
among a party of ladies, by a clever performance of this tnck. It is most 
frequently performed by a female, but the effect of it is considerably in- 
creased when it is displayed by a boy. A piece of calico, muslin, or hneo^ 
is taken in the left hand, a needle is threaded in the presence of the spec- 
tators, and the usual, or even a double or treble knot made at the extremity 
of one of the ends of it. The operator commences his work by drawing 
the needle and the thread in it quite through the linen, notwiuistanding 
the knot, and continues to make several stitches in like manner successively. 
The mode of performing this seeming wonder, is as follows: a bit of 
thread, about a quarter of a yard long, is turned once round the top of the 
middle fineer of the right hand, upon which a thimble is then placed to keep 
it secure. This must be done privately and the thread kept concealed, while 
a needle is threaded with a bit of thread of a similar length. The thread 
in the needle must have one of its ends drawn Up nearly dose, and be 
concealed between the fore-finger and thumb ; the otner should hang down 
neariy as long as, and by the side of the thread, which is fiutened under 
the thimble, so that these two may appear to be the two ends of the thread. 
The end of the piece that is fastened under the thimble is then knotted, 
and the performer begins to sew, by moving his hand quickly after he has 
taken up the stitch. It will appear as though he actually passed the knotted 
Uiread through the doth. 
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FEATS REQUIRING SPECIAL APPARATUS. 

The following Feats of Legerdenuun require special apparatus for their 
performance. 

THE BOTTLE IMPS. 

Get three little hollow figures of glass, an inch and a half highj repre- 
knting imps, or Harlequin, Columbine, and Pantaloon, which mav be 
obtained at the glass-blowers, with a small hole in each of their legs. 
Immerge them into water contained in a glass bottle, which should be 
about fifteen inches high, and covered with a bladder tied fiut over the 
top. A small quantity of air must be left between the bladder and the 
surface of the water. When you think fit to command the figures to go 
down, press your hand hard u]>on the top, and they will immediately sink; 
when you would have them rise to the top, take your hand awav, and 
thev will float up. By these means, you may make them dance in the 
nuodle of the glass at your pleasure, f Vide cut, above, J 

THE BIRD IN THE BOX. 

Get a box made with a false lid, on which glue some bird-seed ; pri- 
vately put a bird into it, under the false lid; then show it, and it will seem 
to be full of seed. Put on the true lid, and say, — **I will command all the 
seed out of this box, and order a living bird to appear." Then, take oft 
the covers together, and the bird will be seen. 
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THE PRAMCINO DRAOOOM. 

Cat out the figure of a Dragoon, mounted, in wood; let the hone be in 
a prancing position : put the hind 
lep on the edge of a table, and it 
will, of ONtne, fidl off; but you can 
ptmnt it fiwa so doing, by adding 
to its wciefat. For this purpose, 
3rou must pave a little hole made in 
the centre of its belly, into which 
run one end of a piece of wire, so 
bent backward, tluit the other end 
of it, to which a weight is fixed, 
^^^ Ul*'*^S!RS??5Lfc:^ ^ »n»y b« under the table. The 
j^*^ it * ^* "l^^ ^iJ \ ^ Dragoon will not only stand safe, 
r j^^Ai*^H&*^s?' X buj YQ^ TOay put him in motion, 

and he will prance up and down, 
without there being the least danger 
of his fidlmg. The wire skauld be 
considerably longer in proportion 
lothesiae of the hone tfian is re- 
presented in the engratisHr in the 
margin, if )rou wish the figure to 
come much below the edge of the table when prancing. If it be no longer 
than that shewn in the cut, the horse's fore-legs can only descend to a 
distance equal to that between the weight at the end of the wire, and the 
bottom of the taUe on which the figvure is set. In fiwt, the Dragoon may 




be made 
the 



t to descend tower, and rise nicher, in proportio 
i, if it be properly cosved and fixed in the figure. 
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THE MULTIPLTIHO MIEROK. 

This fieat must be performed with a lookuag-glass made on purpose 
the manner of making it b this : — Firs^ make a hoop, or fillet oTwood or 
bom, about the sixe « a half-crown piece ui drcnmference, and about a 
quarter of an inch in thickness. In the middle, &sten a bottom of wood 
or brass, and bore in it several small holes, about the sixe of peas ; then 
open one side of thb bottom, set in a piece of crystal -glass, and fasten it 
in the hoop close to the bottom. Take a quantity of quicksilver, and put 
as much into the hoop as will cover the bottom ; then let into it another 
piece of crystal-glass, fitted to it ; cement the «des, that the quicksilver 
may not run out, and the apparatus is complete. One side will reflect the 
beholder's lace as a common looking-^ass ; hi the other it will be multi- 
plied according to the number of holes in the wood or brass. 
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THB BOWIXO UAV, 

Make « figuK, re^nbling a man, of any subatance* exceedinglY Bglit, 
such as the pith of the alder tree, wmcE is 
soft, and can easily be cut into any form: 
tlien provide for it an hemispherical base, of 
some very heavy substance, such as the half 
of a leaden bullet, made very smooth on the 
convex part Cement the figure to the plane 
part of the hemisphere; and, in whatever 
position it is placed, when left to itself, it will 
rise upright. In this manner were con- 
structed those small figures, called Prussians, 
sold at Paris : they were formed into battalions, 
and being made to fall down, by drawing a 
Tod over Aem, they immediately started up 
again as soon as it was removed. We think, 
that the figure of a beau, or master of the 
ceremonies^ is much more appropriate for this 
trick, tban that of a soldier; as the latter 
seldoiB bowa, whtk, by the former, the most 
pnbmid in^nations are often performed, 
ily moving it once downwaxa a snoeeMion of bows may be produced. 

THS MTSfBRIOUS BOTTLB. 

Kerce a lew holes, with a glaziers^ ^Uamond, in a common black bottle ; 
place it in a vase or Jug of water, so that the neck only is above the sor- 
BKe. Then, with a funnel, fill the bottle, and cork it well, while it k in 
the jug or vase. Take it oiit, and, notwithstanding the holes in the bottonn, 
it will not leak ; wipe it dry, and give it to some penon to uncork. TIm 
moment the cork is drawn, to the party's astonishment, the water will be- 
gin to nm out of the bottom of the bottle. 

THB B06LB BODKIB. 

Take a boilow bodkhi, (or, if yon prefer It, a dagger,) so that the Made 
yy ilip into the handle as soon as the point is held upward. Seem to 
dirnst it into yoor focebcad, (or, if a dagger, into your bMom J then, after 
stiewin^ some appearance of pain, pull away your hand suddenly, boldfaig 
tlie pmnt dowinrard, and it will tall out, and appear not to have been 
thrust into the haft ; bat, iannediately afterward, throw tlte bodkin, or 
dagger, into your lap or pocket, and pull out another plain one like it, 
which will completely deceive the sputators. 
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THE wizard's chariot. 

This trick will call your roechanical abilities into play. First, get a 
piece of board, planed quite smooth ; fasten a cross-])iece under it^ to sup- 
port it in the position in- 
dicated by the cut. At the 
upper edge of the sbinted 
) piece, fix two little pulleys, 
the use of which may, at a 
glance, be seen by the en- 
graving. Next, construct 
two little coaches, carts, 
or classical triumphal cha- 
riots ; let the wheels of one . 
of them be considerably 
larger than those of th'e 
other ; they must, however, 
be preciselv the same 
weignt, or, if not, you must 
load one with shot to make 
it equal, in this respect, to 
the other. Do your work 
so neatly, that the wheels 
of each may run equally wellon- their respective axles. Next provide two 
lumps of lead, whicn must tall v with eacn other to a scruple, and be suf- 
ficiently heavy to pull the chanoti up the plane. Fix a piece of thread to 
the front of each of the chariots; pass these threads through the pulleys, 
and fiisten one of your weights to each of them. The threads, be it re- 
marked, should be lon^ enough only to reach from the chariots, when 
placed at the foot of the mclined board, through the pulleys to the leads ; 
and the board should be so inclined, that the distance firom the pulleys to 
the ground be precisely the same as that of the chariots to the pufieyt. 
Your apparatus being thus ready, weigh the chariots together, and after- 
ward the leads in the presence of the spectators, that tney may be satif- 
fied they are equal, and let them inspect vour apparatus, to see that all is 
fair : then start your chariots, and, notwithstanding the equality of their 
weights, and the equality of those of the leads, one of them will conaUier- 
ably outstrip the other; the chariot with the highest wheels will always be 
the winner of the race. This mechanical truth is unknown to many, and 
may, if properly managed, produce much surprise. 
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FEATS REQUIRING MANUAL DEXTERITT. 

Some of the tricks contuned in this, and the next following division of 
the Conjuror, require such manual dexterity as can onlv be acquired by 
considerable practice ; others of them may be performed with ease, after 
going through them half-a-dosen times ; and to these, perhaps, the young 
performer had better restrict himself. 

THE SIMPLE DECEPTION. 

Stick a little wax upon your thumb, take a by-stander by the fingers, 
shew him a sixpence, and tell him you will put the same into his hand ; 
then wrin^ it down hard with your waxed thiimb, and, using many words, 
look him m the face ; suddenly take awa]r your thumb, and the coin will 
adhere to it ; then close his hand, and itwill seem to him that the sixpence 
remains ; now tell him to open his hand, and, if you i)erform the feat 
cleverly, to his great astonishment, he will find nothing in it. ( Vide cut, 
above') 

THE WONDERFUL WAFERS. 

On each »de of a table-knife, place, in the presence of your company, 
three wafers. Take the kmfe by tne handle, and turn it over two or three 
times, to shew that the wafers are all on. . Desire some person to take off 
one wafer from one side of the blade ; turn the knifb two or three times 
agsun, and there will appear only two wafers on each side; remove another 
wafer, turn the knife as before, and there will appear only one wafer on 
each side ; take the third wafer away, turn the knife as before twice or 
thrice, and there will appear to be no wafer on either side. After a 
momentary pause, turn tne knife again two or three times, and three 
wafers will appear on each ude. 
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The seeret of this eapitid trick consists in using wafers of the sAme 
rite and colour, and turning the knifes so that the same side is constantly 
presented to the view, and the wafers are taken off that side, one by one. 
The three wafers will thus remain untouched on the other ode, so that 
when you have first made it appear that there are no wafers on either side, 
you may. soparently, slww three on each, hr the same means.— The way 
to turn the Imife is as fiaDows: when you lilt it up, turn it in your hand, 
with your finger and thomb^ completely round, until die aide that was 
uppermost when you Ufted it, come nppermoit i^ain. Thb u done in an 
instant, and is not pereepdble, if adroitly maniifM. 

THE HALF-CROWN UPHELBu 

Privately cut the rim of the edee which is raised to protect the face of 
a half-crown, so that a little bit oFthe silver may stick up ; take the coin 
in your right hand, and by pressing it with yoor thumb against a door or 
wainscot, the bit that sticlu up will enter the wood, and thus support the 
half^rown. 

THE COniTTEE CHANGED. 

Take two popeis, three ladies square each, Prided into two folds, of 
three equal parts on each side, so as each folded paper remain one inch 
square ; then glue the back part of the two together, as they are folded, 
and not as they are opened, so that both papers seem to be but one, and 
which nde soever you open, it may appear to be the same ; if von have a 
uxpenoe in one hand, and « counter in the other, shew one, and you may, 
by turning the paper, seem to change it. 

THE CUT LACE JOINED. 

Conceal a picee of lace in yoar hand ; tlien produce another piece of 
the same pattern ; doable the latter, and put the fold between your fore- 
finger and thumb, with the piece which you have previously concealed, 
doubled in the same manner ; pull out a httle of the latter, so as to make 
a loop, and desire one of the company to cut it asunder. • If you have oon- 
wejta tile oonceided piece of lace, so dexterously as to be undetected, with 
the other between your thumb and fore-finger, the spectators will, natu- 
rally enough, think you have really cut the latter; which you may seem 
to make wiude again, while repeating some conjuring wortu, and putting 
away the two ends of the piece that is tTtnally cuL 

PHILOSOPHY CHEATED. 

This feat is reaDy an excellent one, and has astoniriied crowds oftpec- 
fHors in London, and dilferent parts of tiie Umted iUngdoai. It was one 
of the fiivouiites of a late popular professor, and Is now first promulgated 
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Bebrt you perform it In public, you must practise it, uutil you are ^uite 
uerfiect, in priTate, for it would be a pity to spoil its effect bv making a 
blunder in iL Begin by stating very seriously* what is a weQ-inown fiict, 
that, if a bucket mil of water be hurled round his head bv a man, who is 
sufficiently strong, none of the water will &11 out. If this be at all dis- 
credited, be prepared not only to support tout assertion, but to carry the 
point still further, by placing a tumbler mn of any liquid in the inside 
of a broad hoop, which you hold in your hand by a small jpiece of string 
fixed to it, and twirling^ it round at your side. If vou do this with velocity 
although Uie tumbler, in the drdes made by the hoop, is frequently quite 
bottom upward, it will ndther fall from^ Uie hoop, nor will any of the 
water be spilt. To do this, however, requires even more practice than the 
trick which it prefaces ; as, although there is no difficulty in it while the 
hoop is in rapid motion, yet there is some danger until you are rendered 
expert by practice, of the tumbler's falling, when you begin to put the 
hoop in motion, and when you wbh to stop it. If, therefore, you are not 
perfectly capable of doing it, state the fact only, which some or other cf 
your auditors will most probably support, as it is pretty generally known. 
Xou now go on to say, that the air, under the water in the glass, when 
it is topsy-turvy, keeps it in ; and that, upon the same prindple, if you 
can turn your Band, upon which vou place a piece of thin wood, (about 
one inch broad, and six inches long,^ sufficiently quick, although the 
back be uppermost, the air will actually keep the wood up agunst the 
palm of your hand, without any support This they will be readily 
inclined to believe ; the more philosophi- 
cal the party is, the more easy may vou 
lead them to credit your assertion. They 
will, however, doubt your being possessed 
of sufficient manual dexterity to perfitrm it 
qiuck enough. 

We must now tell you how it is to be 
done : — Lay the piece of wood across the 
palm of your left hand, which ke^ wide 
open, with the thumb and all the fingers 
fkr apart, lest you be suqwcted of support- 
ing the wood with them. Next, take your 
leit wrist in your right hand, and grasp it 
tightly, for the purpose, as you sUte, ot 
giving the hand more steadiness. Now, 
suddenly turn the back of your left hand uppermost, and as your wrist 
moves in your right hand, stretch out the fore-finger of your right hano^ 
and as soon as the wood comes undermost, support it with such fore-finger 
may now shake the hand, and, after a moment or two, sufiter the wood 
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to dfSfu It to two to one but the tpectaton will admit it to be produced 1 
by the action of the air, at you had preriouily stated, and try to do u 
thoouelTet ; but, of course, they must, unless you have performed the rest i 
•0 awkwardly as to be discovered, fiul in iu performance. If you have no 
objection to rcreal the secret, you can do it again, 
and, whUe they arc gravely phUosophismg upon 
it, suddenly lift up your hand, {vtde etUt) ana 
txpote the trick. This will, doubtless; crcaU 
much amiueinent. Obserre that, in doing this 
test, you must keep your fingers ao low, that tvo ^ 
one can see the palm of your left hand • and 1 
move your finger so carefully, that its action may 
not be detected; and if it be not, you may rest 
satisfied that its absence from round the wnst o/ 
Uie left hand will not be discovered, some of the 
fingers being naturally supposed to be under the 
coat ; so that, if the spectators only see two or 
even one, they will imagine the others are be- 
neath the cu£ There is one other observadon 
necessary before we conclude ; it is this : when 
you have turned vour hand over, do not keep the 
stick too long upheld, lest the spectators should take hold of your hands, 
tnd discover the trick; before their astonishment has ceased, adroitly 
remove your fore-finger, and suffer the stick to fall to the ground. 

THK RB8T0RED THREAD. 

Take two pieces of thread, of one foot in length each ; roll one of them 
round, like a small pea, which put between your left fore-finger and 
thumb. Now, hold the other out at length, between the fore-finger and 
thumb of each hand; then let some one cut the same asunder in the 
middle ; when that is done, put the tops of your two thumbs together, so 
that you may, with less suspicion, receive the thread which you hold in 
your right hand into your left, without openiiu| your left finger and thumb. 
Then, holding these two pieces as you did before, let them be cut asunder* 
in the middle also, and conveyed again as before, until they be very short ; 
then roll all the ends together, and keep that ball of thread before the 
ether in the left hand, and, with a knife, thrust the same into a candle, 
where you may hold it until it be burnt to ashes ; puU badL the knife with 
your right hand, and leave the ashes, with the other ball, betwixt your 
fore-finger and thumb of vour left hand, and with the two thumbs and 
fore-fingers together, rub the ashes, and, at length, draw out that thread 
which has been all this time betwixt your fore-fluDger and thnmbb 
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FEATS 

OF MANUAL OEXTERITT, OR C0NFEDERAC7, WITH 8PBCXAL 
APPARATUS. 

We now proceed to a more complicated set of Feats of Legerdem^, 
which reqiure not only conjuring apparatus, but considerable sldght of 
handy to execute them. 

THE LOCKED JAW. 

A lock is made for the purpose, similar to the cut ; that side of its bow 
marked A, must be fixed ; the other, B, must be pinned to the body of the 




lock, at E ; so that it may play to and vo with 
ease. Tills side of the bow should have a leg, 
with two notches filed on the inner side of it, whidi 



must be so contrived, that one may lock or hold 
the two sides of the bow as close together as pos- 
sible, and the other notch hold them a proportion- 
able distance asunder, so that when lucked upon 
the cheek, they may neither pinch too hard nor vet 
hold it so slightly that it may be drawn off. Let 
there be a key, D, to it : and, lastly, let the bow 
have several notches filed in it, so that the place 
of the partition, when the lock is shut, may not b« 
suspected. You must get a person to hold a sliilling between his teeth ; 
th§n take another, and, with your left hand, offer to set it edge-wise 
between a second person's teetli, pretending that your intent is to cum bo 
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nto which of Chtir moDtfai they pleaie. Thii win aiSiid you a fidr oppor^ 
tunity of pDttiiig on your lock. 

THE LONG PUDOIMG. 

The fbUowiog b a fiunous fest among thoie monntebanki who travol 
the country with quack docton: it i« delineated in the tail incce to tids 
part of our work. Thif pudding must be made of twelve or thirteen tittle 
tin hoopt, w Si to iUl one through another, and fittie holes should be 
made at the biggest end, so that it may not hurt yoor month : hold it 
privately in yowleft hand, with the whole end uppennost, aad, with your 
right hand, take a boll out of your pocket, and say, " If there be any old 
lady that is oat of conceit with herself because her neighbeers deem her 
not so ^oung as she would be thought, let her come to me, for this ball ia 
a certain remedy ;" then seem to put the ball into your left hand, but let 
it slip into your lap, and dap your pudding into your mouth, wluch will 
be thought to be tne ball that you snewed them ; then dedine your head, 
open your mouth, and the pudding will slip down at its full length ; with 
your right hand, you may strike it into your mouth again : afler having 
done this three or four times, you may <uscharge it into vour hand, and 
put it into your pocket without any suspidon, by making three or four, wry 
faces after it, as though it had been too large for your throat. 

TBS EOG-BOX. 

The egg-box is made in the shape of two bee-hives, placed together, 
as A : tlie inner shell, B, is covered with half the shell of a real eg^; 
the upper shell, C, is of the same shape, but larger, being, in fact, the hd 
or upper part of the box, of wludi D is the lower. Place C, which is the 
outward well, upon B, and both upon D, wluch arrangement puts all in 
readiness for the performance <^ the trick. Now call for an egg, and bid 
afl the byatandets look at it, to tee that it is a real one. Then uke off the 

upper part, B C, with your fore-finger 

ana thumb, and, placing the egg in the 

box, say, " Indies and gentlemen, you 

see it fiuriY in the box r and, unoover«> 

ing it aeain, say, *' You shall see me 

fairly take it out ;*' putting it mto youi 

pocket in their sight Now open your 

box again, and say, " There's nothuig ;" 

dose your hand about the middle of 

Lt B, say, " There is the egg ags' "^ 

i^ipear to the spectators to be the same that you put In ^oor 

ocket; then, put C on again, and taking C, together with the inner sbeBt 

' '^ • * " " thefiMt. 




the box, and taking C ofT without B, say, " Tliere is the egg again f" 
which will i^ipear to the spectators to be th( 
ocket; then, put C on apun, and taking C, 
B off aeain, say, ^^ It is gone again ;" and mx£ will appear to be 
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THE TLIOHT OF THE RING. 

Y«i may cante a nag to shift from one hand to another, and make it 
go OB any finger required on the other hand, while lomebody holds both 
your anns, in order to prevent communication between them, by attending 
to these instmctiotts : — Dedre some lady in company to lend you a gold 
mg, recommending her, at the same time, to make a mark on it, that she 
may know it again. Have a gold ring of your own, whidi ftisten by a 
small {Mece of catgot-strin^ to a watch-barrel, and sew it to the left sleeve 
«f ypnr coat. Take the nng that is given you in your right hand ; then 
putting, with dexterity, the other ring fastened to the watch-barrel, near 
the entrance of jour sleeve, draw it privately to the fingers* ends of your 
left head. Dormg this operation, hide the nng that has been lent to you 
between the fingers of your right hand, and fitsten it dexterously on a little 
hook, sewed for the purpose, on your waistcoat, and hidden by your coat 
After that, Aew your nng, which hold in your left hand ; then ask the 
company on wMcn finger of the other hand they wish it to pass. During 
this mtnrval, and as soon as the answer has been given, put the before- 
mentioned finger on the little hook, in order to slip the ring on it; at that 
moment let go the other ring, by opening your fingers. Toe spring which 
is in the watch-barrel, being confined no longer, will contract, and make tj 
the rine slip under the sleeve, without any body perceivinp; it, not even (0^ 
those who hold your arms ; as their attention will be occupied to prevent (Q^ 
your hands from communicating. After this iteration, shew the assembly 
that the ring is come cm the other hand ; and make them remark that it is 
the same that had been lent to you, or that the mark is right. Much 
dextority must be made use of to succeed in this entertaining trick, ^at 
the deception waay not be suspected. 

THE DEMI-AMPUTATION. 

Provide yourself with two knives, a true and false one, fvide cut J and 

when you shew this feat, put the 
true knife into your pocket, and, 
taking out the fidse one, jJace it on 
your wrist undiscovered; then ex- 
hibit kf and yon wffl appear to have neariy severed yonr arm. 

THE DOUBLE FUNNEL. 

Get two funnels soldered one within the other, so as to appear like one 
pour a little wine into the smaller end of the outside funnel, turn it up, and 
keep the wine in by placing your thumb at the bottom of the funnel, 
this miut be done privately. Then pour some more wine into the broad 
part of the machine, drink it off comj^etely ; turn the broad end of the 
funnel downward, to shew that all is gone ; and instantly turning yourself 
about, pronounce some mystic terms ; then withdraw your finger iinom the 
oarrow endj so as to let the wine between the funnels run out. 
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TRB QLOBE BOX. 




aO 



This trick ii not inferior to the best that is shewn with boxes. It is done 
with a box made of four pieces, and a ball as big as may conveniently be 

contained therein; the ball serves, aa 
the egg does in the egg-box, only to 
deceive the liand and eve of die spec- 
tators. This ball, made of wood, or 
ivory, is thrown out of the box upon 
the table, for every one to see that it ia 
substantial ; then put the ball into the 
box, which close up with all the pieces 
one within another; remove the upper 
shell with your fore-finger and thumb, 
and there will appear another of a dif- 
ferent colour, red, blue, yellow, or any 
other colour you may fancy; this wlu 
seem to be another ball, though, in fact, 
it is no more than a shell of wood, 
ingeniously turned, and fitted to the 
box, as you may j^erceive by the cuts 
in the margin. L is the outer shell of 
the globe, talcen off the figure M, tiie 
top of which represents the ball ; N, is 
an inner shell; O, the cover of the 
same; P, another inner shell; Q, the 
cover of the same ; R, a third shell ; S, 
that which covers it. These globes may be made with more or less va- 
rieties, according to the desire of the practitioner. 

THE MUTILATED HANDKERCHIEF RESTORED. 

This feat, strange as it appears, is very simple ; the performer must have 
a confederate, who has two nandkerchien of tne same quality, and with the 
same mark, one of which he throws upon the table, to perform the feat 
with. The performer takes care to put this handkerchief uppermost in 
making a bundle, though he affects to mix them together promiscuously. 
The person, whom he desires to draw one of the handkerchiefs, naturally 
Ukes that which comes first to hand. The performer then deares to shaks 
them again to embellish the operation ; but, in so doing, takes care to brin^ 
the right handkerchief uppermost, and carefully fixes upon some simpleton 
to draw; and if he find tne person is not likely to take the first that comes 
to hand, he prevents him from drawing by fixing upon another, imder 
pretence of his having a more sagacious look. When the handkerchief is 
torn, and carefully folded up, it is put under a glass upon a table placed 
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near a partition. On tliat part of the table on which the handlcerchief if 
deposited, is a little trap, which opens and lets it fall into a drawer. The 
confederate, concealed behind the curtain, passes his band under the table, 
opens the trap, and substitutes the second handkerchief for the first. He 
then shuts the trap, which so exactly fits the hole it closes, as to deccirc 
the eyes of the most incredulous. If the performer be not poaacsscd of such 
a table, he must have a second handkerouef in his pocltet, and chan{^ it 
by sleight of hand. 

THE HATCHED BIRO. 

Separate an egg in the middle, as neatly as possible; empty it, and theOf 
with a fine piece of paper and a little glue, join the two hiUYes together, 
having first put a live canary bird inside it, which will continue unhurt in 
it for some time, provided you make a small pin-hole in the diell to supply 
the bird with air: have, also, a whole egg m readiness. Present the two 
eggs for one to be chosen ; put the e^, which contains the bird, next to 
the person who is to choose, and, for this purpose, be sure to select a ladv : 
she naturally chooses the nearest to her, because, having no idea of the 
trick to be performed, there is no apparent reason to take the ftirther one : 
at any rate, if the wrong one be taken, you do not fail in the tridr, for you 
break the c^, and say—" You see that this egg is fair and fresh, madam ; 
so you would have found the other, if you had chosen it Now, do you 
choose to find in it a mouse, or a canary-bird V* She naturally declares 
for the bird ; nevertheless, if she ask for the mouse, Oiere are means to 
escape : you ask the same question of several ladies, and gather the maiority 
of votes, which, in all probability, will be in &vour of the bird, whicn you 
then produce. 

THE FIRE AND WINE BOTTLE, 

Get a tin bottle made with a tube nearly as big as its neck, passing 
om the bottom of the neck to the bottom of the bottle, in which there 
must be a hole of a size to correspond with it Between the tube and the 
neck of the bottle, let there be suffideut space to allow you to pour in some 
wine, which will remain in the bottle outside the tube. Begin the trick by 
pouring a glass of wine out of the bottle ; then place it on the table, over 
a concealed hole, through which the confederate will thrust a burning 
fusi^e into. the tube, so that, at your command, fire is emitted from th« 
mouth of the bottle. As soon as the fire is extinguished, or withdrawn, 
you can take up the bottle again, and pour out more wine. 

THE PENETRATIVE SHILLING. 

Provide a round tin box, of the size of a large snuff-box, and likewise 
eight other boxes, which will go easily into each other, and let the leut of 
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dwmbeoCadwtohoUashiUug. EMhoftfiae boici ifaoalddiatwitli 
aliingc,aiidtDtbekMtofthemtfaaemiiitbeamaUlBdE, ftstcncdwidi 
ft ipring, but wUch cftanot be optncd iridiout a kej ; and obaerrCy tiutt 
all these boaet moit shut to frecly» that they laay all be doted at ooee 
Place these boxes in each other, with their tops open, in yovr pocket; thee 
ask a person ibr a sluDang^ and desire him to aurk it. that it may not be 
changed: take this piece in one hand, and in the other have another of 
the same appearance, and, potting your hand in your po^et, you afip die 
piece that is marked into the least box, and, shuttug tliem all at once, ypv 
take them out : then, shewing Ihe p ie c e yvu have in your hand, and which 
the coonpaay suppose tobe ttesaane that was marlrfd, yo« pretend to make 
it pass tnroa^ the box, but dexterously convey it aw«r« You then pre- 
sent the box, tog the spect atp r s do not know yet diat there are more thaa 
one, to any person in company, who^ when he opois it, finds another, and 
another, tul ne come to the last, but that he cannot open without the key 
which you then give him ; and, retiring to a cUstant part of tiie roonti, yov 
tell him to take out the shilling himseU, and see if it be the one marked. 
This trick may be made more surprising by putting tlie key into the snuff- 
box of one of the eompany ; whicn you may do by asking tog a pindi oi 
snuff; the key, being very small, wiil lie conceded among the snulT: 
yi ben tlie person, who opens the boxes, aslu for the key» tell him thai oii« 
of his fi-iends has it in his snuff-box. 

TOE UOHET BOX. 

A piece of money, or a ring, is put into a box, in the presence of a 
person who holds it ; the operator stands at a distance, and bids him 
shake the box gently, and the piece is heard to rattle innde ; he is desired 
again to shake it, and tlien it is not heard to rattle; the third time, it is 
apain heard, but the fourth time it is gone, and is found in the shoe ol 
one of tlie company. 

The box must be made on purpose, in such a manner that. In AaVmg 
it gently up and down, the piece within is heard; on the contrary, shakiiy 
it hard, horizontally, a Uttle spring, which falls on the piece, p ee vcuta it 
from being heard, which makes you imagine it is not within. He who 
performs the trick, then touches the box, under pretence of shewing how 
to shake it, and, although it if locked, he easily gets out the piece by 
means^ of a secret opening, availing liimself of that minute to put in a 
false piece, and to leave the box with the same person, whom he causes to 
believe that the piece is or is not within, accordmg to the manner the box 
is shaken: at length, the original piece is found in tlie shoe of one of the 
company, either by means of the person being in confederacy, and having 
t similair piece, or by sending another to slip it on the floor : in this last 
case, it is found on the floor, and the person fixed on is persuaded that it 
fell from his shoe as he was taking it otT. 
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FEATS REQUIEIN6 CHBMICAL AID 

In this-dsM are some of die inott cnrioot of the jpeilMniMuicct whick 
we have selected for our article on LcgerdeiBam: we snail eonmeace them 
with a notice of the exhibitioo of the Fire-eaters^ and the bmoiis said to 
be used by those persons to render themselves iaoombiistible^ or nthei:. 
insensible to the action of fire. In olden timet, it was a custom to uca. 




uiM u wuiccwiscy cjLcvtacu. were umS fidlowinf SeClfld 1 

fiery ordeal might, indeed, be well defied. 

THE gALAMANDCR. 

An experiment to ascertdn die degree «f heat ie is possible ftr a mn 
to bear, was made in the month of July, 1828, at the New TiiFoK, at Paris, 
in the presence of a eoropaay of aboot two laadrcd penons, iwngit 
whom were many professors, MtMnw, and physiotogisti, wIm ImA been 
especially invited to attend, by the physdan Robcrtoon, direclor of that 
establishment ThemanonwhomthisenerimentwiimadewasaSpaniafd 
of Andalusia, named Martenez, aged forty-three. A crliadncal oven, 
constmded in the shape of a dome, had been heated, for four homrs, by a 
very powerful fire. At ten imnutes past eight, the Spaniard, having on 
large pantaloons of red flannel, a thick doak, also of flannel and a large 
felt, after the fiishion of a straw hat, went into the oven, where be remained, 
leated on a foot-stool* during fourteen minutes, exposed to a heat of fi'om 
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forty-ilTe to fUtj degrees of a metallic thennometeri the gxadadon of 
which did not go higher than fifty. He sang a Spanish song while a fowl 
was roasted by his nde. At his coming out of the oven, the physidana 
fbond that hb pulse beat one hundred and thirty-four pulsations a minute, 
though it was but seventh-two at his going in. The oven being heated 
■new for a second experiment, the Spaniard re-entered and seated him- 
self in the same attitude, at three-quarters past eight, ate the fowl and 
drank a bottle of wine to the health of the spectators. At coming out his 
pulse was a hundred and sevenW-aiz, and indicated a heat of one hundred 
and ten degrees of Reaumur. Finally, for the third and last experiment* 
which almost immediately followed the second, he was stretched on a 
pUnk, surrounded with h^hted candles, and thus put into the oven, the 
mouth of which was this time closed: he was there nearly five minutes, 
when all the spectators cried out '* Enough, enough !" and anxiously hast- 
ened to take him out. A noxious and suffocating vapour of tallow filled 
the inside of the oven, and all Uie candles were extinguished and melted. 
The Spaniard, whose pulse was two hundred at coimng out of this gulf of 
heat, immediately threw himself into a cold bath, and, in two or three 
minutes after, was on his feet, safe and sound. 

About the year 1809, one Lionetto, also a Spaniard, astonished not only 
the ignorant, but chemists and other men of saence, in France, Germany, 
Italy, and England, by his msensibiUty to the power of fire. He handled, 
wiu impunity, red hot iron and molten lead, drank bmling oil, and per* 
fonned other feats equally miraculous. While he was at Naples, he 
attracted ti^e notice of Professor Sementeni, who narrowly watched all his 
operations, and endeavoured to discover his secret He observed, in the 
first place, diat when Lionetto applied a piece of red hot iron to his hair, 
dense fumes immediately rose from it; that when he touched his foot 
with the iron, similar vapours ascended, which affected both the organs oi 
sight and smell. He also saw him place a rod of iron, nearly red hot, 
between his teeth, without burning himself; drink the third of a table- 
spoonful of boiling oil; and taking up molten lead with his fingers, place it 
on his tongue wimout apparent inconvenience. 

Anxious to discover the means used by Lionetto to render himseli 
capable of thus enduring the application of heat, Sementeni perfbrme^ 
several experiments upon himself^ and made many important discoveries. 
He found, that by firiction with sulphuric add diluted with water, the skin 
might be made insensible to the action of the heat of red-hot iron: a 
solution of alum, evaporated until it became spongy, appeared to be more 
effectiud in these fiictions. After having rubbed the parts, which were 
thus rendered, m some deme, mcombustible, with hard soap, he discovered, 
on the application of hot iron, that their insennbility was increased. H« 
then determined on again rubbing the pans with soap, and after thia^ 
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taand that the hot iron net only occasioned no pain, but that it actoaOy 
HA not bum the hair. Being thus fiur satisfied, the Professor applied hard 
foap to lus tongue, until it became insensible to the heat of the iron ; and 
after having placed an ointment, composed of soap mixed with a solution 
of alum, upon it, boiling oil did not burn it: while the oil remained on the 
tongue a slight hissing was heard, similar to that of hot iron when thrust 
into water; the oil soon cooled, and might then be swallowed without 
danger. 

These are stated to be the results of the experiments performed by 
Professor Sementeni, and they tend to explain the astonishing performances 
of Lionetto. It is evident that he prepared his tongue and nis skin in a 
similar manner, previously to his exhibitions. With regard to his passing 
the hot plate of iron over his hair, it seems pretty evident that the latter 
was first saturated with a solution similar to that of the alum or sulphuric 
acid. His swallowing the boiling oil ceases to become a phenomenon, when 
it is observed that, in order to shew its high temperature, he threw pieces 
of lead into it, which, in the process of melting, absorbed a quantity of the 
caloric, or heat, of the oil ; and that the small quantity of the latter which 
he poured upon his tongue, already prepared to receive it in the manner 
we nave stated, cooled before he swallowed it It is clear that he might 
put the molten lead upon Ids tongue with impunity, and su£fer even leu 
mconvenience firomit, if possible, than from the oil, by the greater heat ol 
which it had been melteo. It is, however, probable, that instead of lead, 
Lionetto used a more fusible mixture ; such, for instance, as that which 
will presently be found described under the title of " The Magic Spoon." 

Several sdendfic men have successfully repeated the experiments of 
Professor Sementeni ; and it is now no lon^r considered miraculous to 
behold a man applying hot uron to his skm without suffering from its 
powers. But we oeg to caution our young readers very seriously against 
making any similar experiments upon themselves : they are only fit for 
men of science and profound chemical knowledge, and the least inaccuracy 
or omission would be productive of serious consequences. The forcing 
account of the performances of the Fire-eaters and theur secrets, we insert 
for the information of our young friends only, without holdins them up as 
experiments calculated for their capadties^r fit for their performance. If, 
in the course of Uiis work, we should think fit to relate the mode of con- 
structing wings to fly from St. Paul's to the Monument, or even across the 
HeUespont, it by no means follows that the boys of England, for whose 
Instruction and amusement we are, at this moment, ** wasting the midnis^t 
oQ." should make the attempt The French author to whom we are m- 
debted for the foregoing particulars, — Monsieur Julia Fontenelle, President 
de la Sod^t^ Linn^enne et des Sciences Physiques et Chimiques de Paris i 
Monbre honoraire'de U Sod^t^ Royale de Varsoviei de rAcad€mi« 
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Royale de Mededne, et de celle des Sciences de Barcdonne ; de la Sod^i6 
Royale Acsdemique de Sciences de Paris, et caeten — (we like to give a 
clever man his titles in full,)— states that, when the Sjpaiuard, LionetCo, 
undertook the experiments which we have above descnbed, he was midev 
•pprehensions of having something to do vrith the InqnisitSony in oonae* 
qnence of his exploits. 

TO MELT TWO METALLIC MIXTURES BT FEICTION. 

Melt, in one vessel, one part of mereury and two parts of bismnth; and 
in another, one part aS mercury and four of lead ; wnen cold, they vnU be 
Quite solid: by rubbing them against each other, they vrill soon mdt^ am 
though each were rubbed separately against red hot iroiu 

THE IHCOMBUSTIBLE THREAD. 

Wind some finen thread tightfy round a smooth pebble, secure the endt 
and if yon expose it to the flame <^a lamp or candle it will not bum^ The 
caloric traverses^ without fixing in it, ana only Attacks the stone which it 

THE HANDKERCHIEF HEARTH. 

Cover the metal case of a watch with part of a handkerchief dngfe 
only ; Iving the ends to that side where the ^ms is, and hold uie 
handkerchief by them there, so as to stretch it tuhtly over the metal. 
You may then place a red hot coal, or a piece of yghted paper, upon that 
part- of the handkerduef which is so strained over the metal, without 
burning it; the oaloric merdy passing through the handkerchief to fix in 
the metaL 

SIMPLE AMALGAMATION AND SEPARATION. 

Place a f^obule of mcKcory, about the size of a pea, on a ]^eoe of 
pi^er, by the side of a globule of potassium, about half the size of tfaa 
mercury; fold up the paper so as to bring them into contact with each 
other; some caloric iriU be immediatelv disengaged, and the aasalga matl o n 
vriU be conmlete ia a few seconds. If.it be then thrown into water, the 
mercury wu) be disengaged and foil to the bottom; the petassimn, on the 
eootrary, will d eco m po s e the water, absorb the oxygen, and the hydro^gcn 
being set at liberty, will disdiarge itsdf with some ndse. The ^ 
will be converted into deutoxide of potaaaimn, or potasB, and 
tha witcb 




Tike a finr nut-galls, bruise them to a very fine powder, wludi strew 
ideely upon a towd ; ^en put a little brovm copperas into a basiit of 
vratcr; Ons will soon dissolve, and leave the water perfecdy tiansparent. 
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After any pexton has washed in this water, and wiped with the towel, OB 
wUdi the galls Iwfe been strewed, his hands and nee win immediately 
beeoaae Uack; bat, in a few days, by wasfaiiM: with soap, they will agri* 
become clean. Thb trick is too misehiefmui for perfbfmaiioe. 




TO MAKE A WET STOITB FRODUCE FIRE. 



Take fakfc-lime, salt-petre, tatia-Alexandrina and cB]aninek^(biBii 
calaminalis,) of each, equal parts; live sniphnr and camjdior, a eadiy 
two parts: beat and ^ them throqgh a line siere; then put the powder 
into a fine Mnea doth, tie it clo6e,..ipiit it into a crucible, oover it widi 
another crucible, mouUi to mouth ; bmd and lute them well together ; then 
set them in the sun to dry. When dry, the powder will be yellow. Then 
put the crudhle into a pewter's fuznaoet and when coldy take it ont again, 
and yo n will find the powder altered into the substance of a stMC 

when you have occasion to ISs^ a fire or candle, wetpartof thestane 
with a Httle water,, and it idll inataody fiamei when llgfated, Uaw it out 
again, as you would a candle. 

THE SUB-AQUEOUg VOLCANO. 

Take one ounee of salt|»etie; three ounces of powder; of salpliiav 
vivum, three ounces; heat, si^ and mix them well tcfether ; fiU a paste- 
board, or pmr mould, with the composition, and it will bum under the 
water tin q[mte spent. Few persons wiU beliere that thb can be done 
before they have seen it tried. * 



. To mdt a rod of iron with a common fire. — ^Heat a rod of iron, as 
thkk as your finger, in a fire, urged by a pur of bellowB, until it is white 
iMt ; drsnr it firom the fire, and apply to tne hot part a roQ of brimstone, 
hdd byapur of taags; aprofosion of most brilfiant Wf9xla win be tiirown 
out, and the iron drop file melting seaSng-waz. It is necessary to hold 
it over the health , to avoid nusduefl If the heated part be a lew Indiei 
froaafheeBdoftiiebar, a piece of it wiH be cut oC 



TtBL four ounces of bismuth into a cmdble, and when in a atate of com- 
plete fusion, tinow in two ounces and a half oif lead, and one ounce and a 
half of tin ; these metals will combine, and Ibrm an idloy fusible in boiling 
water. Mould the aUoyinto ban, and take them to a sUversmith to Iw 
made iato tea-spoon. Place one ofthem ma saucer, at a tea-table, and 
the person who iMes it wm not he a fittte astomsfacd to find it melt away 
aa soon as he pwta it into the hot tea. 
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A« Oty, w«A ■«» be kept fa • i««te of lbd« byitoi 
fcawr cq^ putt oCbMiintl^ lead, and noc. 

TBS WO»P«m»UIi DTK. 
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»».<» of mtnte or fulphate of copper, and it win assume the av> 
of a pieee of pure copper; this is occasioiied by the sialpliiine 
i tb* iron, and lettmg All the copper. 




n^ a piece of polished iron, the bUde of a knife, for instance, mtoi 
- eiAer of mtnte or snlpliate of ^ — js^—sn .. 

f pure copper; tl 

m, and letting fiOl 

THE FADED KOBE EEITORED. 

Take a rote that is quite fiided, and tlirow some sulphur on a cliafinc- 
dish of hot cools, then hold the rose over the fumes of the sulpbur, andk 
will become quite white ; in tlus state dip it into water, put it into a box 
or drawer for three or four hours, and when taken out, it will be qmts 
red again. 

THE PKOTEAN LIQUID. j 

To make, a red liquor, which, when poured into diiFerent gmwes, wiB 
become veUow, blue, black, and violet — This iihenomenonmaybeproduced 
by the following process: — ^Infuse a few shanngs of log-wood in oonomoo 
water, and when the liquor is red, pour it into a bottle ; then take three 
driwng glasses; rinse one of them with strong vinegar, throw into the 
second a small quantity of pounded alum, which wiU not be observed if 
the glass has been newly washed, and leave the third without any pre- ! 
paration. If the red liquor in the bottle be poured mto the first ^ass, it 
will assume a straw colour, somewhat dmilar to that of Madeira wine; if 
Into the second, it will pass gradually from blueish grey to black, provided 
it be stirred with a bit of iron, which has been privately immersea in good 
vinegar: in the t4Jrd glass, the red liquor will assume a violet tint. 

IMCOUBU8TIBLE PAPER. 

Dip a ibeet of paper in strong alum-water, and when dry, repeat the I 
process; or, it will be better still, if you dip and dry it a third time. Afier ! 
this, yon may put it in the flame of a candle, and it will not bum. 
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Take half an ounce of aal-ammoniac, one ounce of camphor, and two 
^nees of aqua-vitae ; put them into an iron pot, narrowing towards the 
top» and eet fire to it The effect will be immediate ; a mimic conflagra* 
don will take place, which will be alarming, but not dangeroua. 

P0RTRAIT8 VISIBLE AND INVIBIBLE. 

Theie are performed with French chalk, a natural production of the 
Murth, (sold in mott oil-shops,) of a greasy, but extraonunary nature. It 
b made use of to draw portraits upon looking-glasses ; which may be made 
risible and invisible, alternately, by breathing on and wiping off, and they 
will continue for many montns fit for exhibition. The lines will appeal 
ver^ distinct where ^the glass is strongly breathed on, and disappear 
entirely when it is wiped dry again. 

THE DANCING EGO. 

BoU an egg hard, and peel off a small piece of the shell at one end; 
Chen thrust in a quill filled with quicksilver, and sealed at each end. Aa 
long as the egg remains warm, it will not cease to dance about. 

THE EGG IN THE FHIAL. 

You may make an egg enter a phial without breaking, by steepinft M 
!n strong vinegar, for some time ; the vinegar will so soften the shell, thai 
ft will bend and extend lengthways without breaking ; when put in colo 
water, it will resume its former figure and hardness. 

PERPETUAL MOTION. 

Put very small filings of iron into aquafortis, and let them remain until 
the aquafortis is completely saturated with the iron, which will happen in 
about two hours ; pour off the solution and put it into a phial an inch wide, 
with a large mouth, with a lump of lapis calaminaris ; then stop it close, 
and the calamine stone will keep in perpetual motion. 

THE BLUE BOTTLE. 

Bzpose an ounce of volatile alkali to the ah*, in a glass, for aoout a 
onarter of an hour ; then put it into a fiask, with twenty-four grains oi 
me sulpliate of copper, and the liquid will, by degrees, assume a beau- 
tiful blue colour ; pour it carefully into another flask, so as to separate the 
liouid from the copper. If you examine it a few days afterward, you 
wul find that the blue colour luis totally disappeared ; but, if you take out 
the cork ibr a minute, and replace it, you may see the blue re-appear on 
the surface of the liquid, and descend gradually, until the whole «f it ii 
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of ihe MOM kne as it wu when 70a laid it aside. In a few days it will 
again be uuuJB ooknuieaay and 70a can xeafinre die bhw by the same simple 
means. The e ximiui e iU maj be peifinmed a gnat nmnber of times with 
the same fiqcdd. Care mnat be taken in making your prepaiaticm, that 
the Tolatiie aBcafi be not aofiend to xemafai long enough in the first flask, 
to diasoWe too much of the imlphate of copper; for, if it receive too greut 
a degree of colour, the bloe will not disappear, when the lipoid is deprived 
of Mr. 

THX CAITDLB OP IBB. 

Corer a small poition of the iqyper end of a tallow candle with paper, 
and grm the reminder of it a coat of fine coal and powdered sulphur^ 
mized togeOier ; dip it in water, and expose it to the air during a hard 
frost, and a slight coat of ice will form round it, which may be sobae- 
quently rendered thicker in pn^rtion to the number of immersions and 
exposures to the air which it xeodvea. When it arrives at a sufficient oon« 
sistenny, take off the paper, light the upper end of the candle, and it will 
bom freely. 

TO DIP THB HAin> IN WATBB WITHOtTT WKTTIXO IT. 

Powder the surface of a bowl of water with lyoopodium ; yon may then 
put your hand into it, and take oat a piece of money, that had beoi pre* 
▼ionaly placed at the bottom of the bowl, without wefidng your skin ; the 
lyoopodium so attaching itself to the latter, as to keep it entirely from 
eoming in direct contact with the water. After perfinrming the ezpcriaient» 
a slight shake of the hand will zid it of the powder. 

TO BSHOTE, AND kWTMSWAMM BSSTOBS, THB COLOUB OV k BIBBON. 

Dip a Toae-colouzed ribbon into nitric add, diluted with eight or ten 
parts of water, and aa soon as the colour disappears, whidi it will do in a 
ahnt iatam, taka out the ribbon, and pot it into a very weak alkaline solu- 
tion ; the aftali wiH qoiiUy neutralize the acid, and the colour win tben 
T»«ppear. 

THB niFBB OBACLB. 

Some amusement may be obtained aBUUg young people, by writing, 
with common ink, a Taik^ of questioas, on difBaient biu of paper, and 
adcBng a pertinent reply to each, written with nitro4nnriafeB of goUL The 
collection is sufiered to dry, and put aside until an oppoxtanitr otBen for 
using them. When prodooed, the answers wiH be invisible; yon desire 
difierent persons to select sudi questions as they may fancy, and take them 
home wiUi them ; yon then promise, that if they are placed near the fire^ 
daring dte night, answers wil! a^war written beneath the qnestiaiis in the 
niaming; and snch will be the fiict, if the papers be put in any dzy^ 
wonn situation. 
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Write lerenl questioiis mnd answers, as directed in the preceding artl- 
de : for the answers, instead of nitro-miiriate of gold, you may use the 
juice of a citron, or an onion. Let any of the questions he chosen by a 
party, and placed in a box, which may be called " The Sibyl's Cave." 
This box must be fumbhed with a piece of hot iron, beneath a false bot- 
tom of tin; when Ibe paper is pat la it, the heat will cause the answer to 
appear; jaa then take it out^ shew it to the penon who made choice at 
the questum, and, as soon as it is read, pat it aaide ; the answer will vamsh, 
when the paper beoonea cold again. 

TO SKPAEATE OIL FROIT WATEX. 

Most of onr young readers are, doubtless, aware, that oil is lighter 
than water, and floats i^ran its snrfiice. If a vessel of any convenient 
description, be half filled with water, and a portion of oil be then poured 
on it, the tSk maj be easily separated from the water, by one end of a 
wick of cotton bemg placed in it, the other end of which is carried into 
another vessel : the oil, obedient to the laws of capillarity, vriil rise grada- 
ali^ into the cotton, and fall, drop by drop^ firom the other extremity of 
it, into the vase or cup, which is placed to receive it. We are told, that the 
process is mudi quicker, if the cotton be previously dipped in oiL 

TO HAKE A COLOUHLESS LIQUID BBCOUE BLUE, LILAC, PEACH- 
COLOUKED, AND RED, WITHOUT TOUCHING IT. 

Put a drachm of powdered nitrate of cobalt mto a phial, containing an 
ounce of the solutioa of caustic potass : a decompofition of the salt, and 
precioitation of a blue oxide of cobalt, takes place. Cork the phial, 
and the liquid will now assume a blue colour, from which it will pass to a 
lilac, afterward to a peach tint^ and, finally, to a fight red. 

THE FOUH ELEMENTS. 

Procnre a glass tnbe, about the thickness of a man's finger, and securely 
seal one end of it. Mark it, all round, with four equal divisions. Intro- 
duce mercury, sufficient to fill the qpace below tlu first mark ; a solution 
of sub-carbonate of potass for the second division ; white brandy, to which 
a blue dnt is imparted, for the third ; and turpentine, coloar«i red, fol 
the fourth. After these preparations are completed, close up uid seal the 
mouth of the tube, and you may then give a fanciful exhibition of chaos 
and the four elements. Shake the tube, and yon will mix all the contenU 
together, and this mixture will represent diaos ; in a short time, if the 
tube be not moved, alt the ingrefients will separate, and each go to iti 
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■Holttd division, pladng Itielf according to iti ^ecific gravity, in com 
parifon vrith the others : the contents of the upper division, which is red, 
wil] represent fire; the next, which has a blue tint, air; the third, which 
is colourless, water ; and the lower one, earth. 

THE IflNERAL CnAMELEON, 

We are indebted to Sheele for a composition, known by the above 
title, which is prepared hj mixing together, and exposing to a strong heat, 
in an open crucible, for httle more than a quarter of an hour, three parts 
of nitrate of potass, and one of deutoxide of manganese, both in a finely 
powdered state. The compound thus obtained, possesses the following 
singular properties : — If a rew grains of this preparation be put into a 
glass, and cold vrater be then poiured on it, the liquor will first turn green, 
and then pass rapidly to purple, and finally, by beautifU gradations, to 
red. If hot water be usea, instead of cold, the liquid will assume a beau- 
tiful violet colour. The colours will be more or less intense, in proportion 
to the (juantity of the oxide used, for a more or less quantity of water ; 
ten grains, in a ver^ little vrater, will produce a beautiful green colour, 
which will pass, with rapidity, to a dark purple, and, subsequently, to 
red. If a small portion of the Chameleon Mineral be used for four ounces 
of water, the colour will be a deep green ; by the addition of more water- 
it will turn ros^, and become colourless in a few hours, giving, in the pro- 
cess,^ a yellowish precipitate. When the liquid changes slowly, it is easy 
to discover other hues, which it takes in the following order — green, 
blue, violet, indigo, purple, and red. 

It appears that the phenomena produced by the Chameleon Mineral, 
have attracted the attention of several men of science, and it seems, from 
the result of their experiments, that in those preparations of the Chame- 
leon Mineral, in which there is a greater proportion of potass than man- 
ganese, the green requires more time to change into the other colours, and 
the greater the proportion of manganese, the more intense is the first 
colour, and the quicker does the liquid acq[uire the other tints. The effect 
of hot water, in this experiment, is much more powerful than that of cold. 

PHOSPHORIC FISH, METEORS, &C. 

Phosphorus was discovered bv the alch3rmist Brandt, who sold the 
secret to Krafft, vrith whom Kunkel associated himself for its purchase. 
He was, however* deceived by Krafit, who never communicated the secret 
to him. Kunkel immediately commenced a series of experiments, and in 
1674, discovered the mode or making it. 

Phosphorus, in a state of purity, is solid, demi-transparent, and of a 
consistence similar to wax ; the solar liicht gives it a red colour ; it vriU 
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niiite with Almost all metallic substances. - When it is taken in the han& 
it should never be held for more than a few seconds, for the heat thus 
BpjUied, is sufficient to inflame it, if continued; and a bum from phos* 
phorus is more painful than any other kind of bum. A basin of cold water 
ought always to be at hand, to dip the phosphorus in occanonally; and 
when it is cut to pieces, it must be cut in water. Phosphorus can only be 

{ireserred by keeping it in places where neither li^ht nor heat has access, 
t is obtained from drugnsts in rolls, about the thidmess of a quill ; these 
are put into a phial filled with cold water, which has been boiled to expel 
air from i^ and the phial is enclosed in an opaaue case. It does not exist 
in nature in a state of purity, but as a salt; It is extracted from bones. 
The light produced, m the night time, by writing with a stick of phos- 
phoras on a wall, owes its existence to a slight coat which the stick leaves 
behind it on the parts over which it has passed ; tJtas, being combustiblei 
bums slowly, in absorbing the oxy^n of the air. 

It has been well-known, from time almost immemorial, that animal or 
tegetable substances, in a state of putrefaction, often become luminous. 
The glow-worm has, doubtless, been seen by manv of our readers, bear- 
ing its brilliant midnight lamp ; several insects, and some fishes also, pos- 
sess a luminous property. In 1641, an old woman presented the Pnnce 
of Cond€ with some meat, bought by her the preceding day in the market 
of Montpelier, and which illuminated her room during the night We 
have seen a sole emit most brilliant and beautiful flashes of light on a dark 
niglit 

A great number of experiments have been performed by scientific men, 
to ascertain the cause of the luminous aspect of the sea; it is attributed 
to those putrid substances, which are found in the waters. The following 
experiment, which has reference to this subject, is rather curious: — A 
little fresh whiting was placed in a vase containing water. It produced no 
light, even after having been agitated ; that part of the fish only that wat 
above the water, and not the water itself, grew luminous during the night* 
On lifting up the fish, by means of a stick, which was passed beneath it» 
and rested against the opposite side of the vase, the water appeared lu- 
minous behind it ; on bemg much a^tated, it became entirehr luminous^ 
and continued so for some time after it was left undisturbed. The strong- 
est emission of light takes place after the fish has been about twenty houra 
in the water; after three days, the water loses this i»roperty. About four 
drachms of the substance of a fi^h herring were put into a solution of two 
drachms of sulphate of maonena, in two ounces of water. On the succeed- 
inff evening, the whole of the liquor, upon shaking the phial, became beau- 
tifully luminous, and it continued luminous till the fourth day. 

There is a fish mentioned by Pliny, the naturalist* which renden aiidi 
objects luminous as are touched by it. It diff^ers from its fellow tenant! ol 
the waters, which become phosphorescent only when in a state of patr«w 
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Ikcllon ; whereu, die frether the pholu is, the more luBunoui does it 
appear. Brandy extinguishes its lignt; when it becomes dry, a little purs 
or salt water wul revivify its lustre. When putrid, it loses its briBianey, 
vHueh it does not recover until putrefaction has gone its full length, when, 
by agitating it in water, the latter becomes luminoas. Solutions of hydro- 
ralorate of soda and nitrate of potass, augment the brilliancv of the water; 
adds and wine extingnish it The water mav be rendered still brighter 
by pouring it on recently calcined sulnhate or lime, on quarts, su^, && 
The phosphoric meteors, commonW called WiU-o'-wisps, which are 
seen in marshes, near rivers, in churchyards, and low and humid plac^ 
in different forms, are to be attributed to the combustion of some hydrogen 
gas, principally phosphoric hydrogen gas, which, as is well known, has the 
property of inflaming itself on coming into contact vrith oxygen gas or ait. 
These meteors are more frequently seen in winter than in summer; in 
rainy weather their light is more intense than when it is dry. 

PHOSPHOaiC WOOD. 

Rotten vrood often becomes luminous; man^ circomstaaoes indnee 
us to ascribe its light to slow combustion ; a fact m fiivour of this idea is^ 
that if phosphorescent vrood he placed in a pneumatic marhine, and the 
air be pmnjMed out of it, tlie h^t disappears, and if the air be restored, 
the wood again becomes luminous. The same experiments performed with 
a fish that emitted hgfat, produced the same results. The light of fish dif- 
fers from that of rotten wood in this respect, — ^namely, that water, alcohol, 
and sevcnd saline aolutioM, destroy the light of the latter ; while water 
does not diminish Ae brilfiancy of the former, no more than it does that of 
the glow-wonn. If luminous wood be introduced to a tube of glass, and 
* * ' a ficeeaing mixture, the light will be extinguished. 

ing them in 
ends in the 
place, if the 

itick be withdnurn, a little white matter will be found at the extremity, 
which will shed a brilliant light. The harder kinds of wood are most pro- 
per for diis experiment. The white remains of the combustion, it is said, 
are pure lime ; and tiiat a similar luminous property might be eiven to the 
wood, by plunging it into lime-water, or a solution of sulphate of magneria. 

PBOSFHORIC TLANTS. 

Persons working m nuncs aometunes meet with phosphorescent plantSf 
Ae light is perceptible at tihe pmnu of the plants, especially when thej 
are broken. This phosphore sce nce disappears in an atmosphere of hydro- 
fengas, of dikva, or oxide of carbon. 

The daughter of the celebrsted Linnaeus discovered that the trapeolum 
mma Is sometimes ohesuhorescent in the evenine. 
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PHOSPHOmiC OYSTER SHELLS. 




Place some Terv thick oyster shells upon, and cover tliem with, some 
bvrmng coals ; in half an hoax take them carefully out of the fire, and it 
frill be only necessary to expose them to the light for a few minvtes to be 
convinced that they have become ]^hosphorescent. In fact, if put in a dark 
place, they shed a light accompanied by the greater part of the prismatic 
colours. If the calcination be made in a closed cruable, the colours will 
be less brilliant. If the crudble be of lead, the parts that have come into 
contact with it will yield a reddish light; if a few bits of steel be strewed 
about the crucible, the phosphorescence will be more lively ; but if some 
flat pieces of coal be used instead of steel, the colours will be more beauti- 
ful, particularly the blue, red, and green. It seems that scientific men 
either do not know positively, or are not agreed as to the cause of the 
phosphorescence of certain bodies; according to some, it is owing to an 
accumulation of solar light; while others say that it ought to be attributed 
to a light inherent in the phosphoric substance. 

TO RENDBR MILK LUlflNOUS; 

Milk may be rendered lumusons by immersing a phohs in H. One 
of these fishes is sufficient to communicate light to seven ounces of milk, 
which, as it becomes luminous, appears also to be turned tnmsparent. 
Beccaria felt convinced that ur was necessary for the production of this 
light; for, bavins filled a tube with milk made leaunous in the foregoing 
manner, he could only disengage the fight frosa it by seftring tbe sounia- 
sion of air to the tube. The juice of tliis fish, reduced into a paste with 
meal, throws out considerable light when plunged into hot water. If pre- 
served in honey, the fish will retain its luminous property for more than a 
year; and, in fact, by plunging it into hot water, it wui shed as modi light 
as if it were quite fifen. 

IGHITIOM BT COMFSESSZOW. 

By compressing a bit of phosphorus between two pieces of wood, it 
win inflsme. The same effect may be produced by the friction of one piece 
of phosphorus against another. 

THE MASK OP FLAME. 

Take nx parts of oil of olives and one of phosphoms, safRx them to 
digest well together, and preserve the solation, wMcfa, in the dark, wiB 
Itecome Inminoos. An experiment that is considered amusing may be per* 
formed by closing the eyes and lightly passing a sponge, dipped hi tins sohi- 
lion, over the face and hands, which will then, in the dark, a 
with a light blueish flame. This trick, we are told^ is not at i 
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THE IflNIATUHB THAMES ON NEE. 

Let (all » few dropt of phoiphorixed ether on a lump of loaf siigar» 
place the sugar in a ^lau of warm water, and a very beautiful appearance 
A-iil be instantJv exhibited ; the effect win be incraued, if the suzftce of 
tlie water, by blowing gently with the breath, be made to undulate.^ 



rUOSPHOEESCENT 8PAE. 



Coanely powder lome fluor fpar, and sprinkle it, in a dark room, on a 
ftre shevel made hot, (but not to redness,) and it will emit a beautifu] 
phosphorescent light for some time. 



THE PH08FH0RIC STEAM BATH 

Lay a small piece of phosphorus upon a bit of glass, place the glass 
ttpon tne sui&ce of hot water m a basin, and the phosphorus will inflame. 

IQNITION BT PERCUSSION. 

Put into the middle of some dry cotton, a piece of phosphorus the sise 
of a large pin's head, previously dried on blotting paper; strike it with a 
hammer and it will inflame. 

TO BURN BROWN PAPER BT PHOSPHORUS AND FRICTION. 

Wrap a grain of phosphorus, dried on blotting paper, in a piece of 
brown paper, rub it witn some hard body, and it will set fire to the 
paper. 

THE ILLUMINATOR AND EZTINOUISHER. 

Make two little figures of wood or day, or any other materials you 
please, with a little hole in the mouth of each. Put m the mouth of one» 
a few grains of bruised gunpowder, and a little bit of phosphorus in the 
other. Then take a lighted wax candle, and present it to the mouth of the 
figure with die gunpowder, which, taking fire, will put the candle out ; 
then present your candle, havinc the snuff quite hot, to the other figurei 
and it will lignt again immediately. 

TO LIGHT A CANDLE BY A GLASS OF WATER. 

Take a little piece of phosphorus, of the sise of spin's head, and irith 
a piece of tallow, stick it on the edge of a drinking-glass. Then take a 
lighted candle, and havinff blown it out, applv it to the glass, when it will 
immediately be lighted. You may likewise write, with a bit of phosphorus, 
on paper, some words, which will appear awful, when the candle u witli^ 
drawn from the room. 
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AUTOMATA. 

Our otgect being to acqtudnt our youn^ readers with the mode of per- 
forming many pieces of astomshing deception, as well as to instmct them 
how to do several pleasant tricks of a more simple nature, the most celebrated 
Automata occur to us as being subjects which ought to occupy a conspicuous 
station m our Feats of Legerdemain. 

THE CHESS PLATER. 

The construction of machines capable of imitating the mechanical action 
of the human body shews exquisite skilU This, however, has been done; 
M. De Kempelen, a gentleman of Presburff, in Hungary, constructed an 
Androides capable of playing at chess. Every one, who is in the least 
acquainted with this game, must know that it is so far from being me- 
chanically performed, as to require a greater exertion of the judgment and 
rational Mculties than is suffiaent to accomplish matters of greater impor- 
tance. That such a machine really was made, the pubuc had ocular 
demonstratiotu The inventor came over to Britain in 1785, and exhibited 
bis automaton to public inspection for more than a year. On his death, it 
was purchased by M. Maelzel, who paid this country a vidt in 1819, when 
the invention created as much wonder as ever, notwithstanding the vast 
progress made in mechanical science. 

The room where it was exhibited had an inner apartment, within whicli 
appeared the figure of a Turk, as large as life, dr^sed after the Turkish 
fiuhion, ntting behind a chest of three feet and a half in length, two feet Ik 
Iveadth, and two fieet and a half in height, to which it was attached by tho 
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wooden aett on which it sat The chest waa placed upon four caston^ 
which, together with the figiire, might be moTeato any part of the room. 

On the plain surface formed bv the top of the chest, in the centre, waa 
raised an immoveable chess-board, of handsome dimensions, upon which 
the figiue had its eyes fixed, its right arm and hand being extended on the 
ehest, and its left arm somewhat raised, as if in die attitude of holding a 
Turkish pipe, which waa originallv placed in ita li^ hand. 

The exhibitor proceeded by wheelii^ the cheat to the entrance of the 
apartment within which it stood, in front of the spectators. He then 

raed certain doors contrived in the cheat, two in the front and two in 
back, at the aame thne puUing out a long ahallow drawer, made to 
contain the Chess-men, a cushion for the arm of the figure to rest upon, 
and some counters; two lesser drawers and a green doth screen, contmed 
fai the body of the figure and lu lower parta, were likefnae opened, and the 
Turkish robe which covered them was raised; so that the construction, 
both of the figure and chest, intentionally was displayed, and the exhibitor 
introduced a lighted candle into the body of the chest and figure, by which 
the interior of each was, in a great measure, rendered transparent 

The chest was divided by a partition into two equal chambers; that to 
the right of the figure waa the narroweat, and oecnpied acaroely one third 
of the body of the cheat; it waa filled with littte wheda, keven, cylinder^ 
and other machinery iiaed in dock-work: that to the left contained two 
wheda, aome amall barrda with apringa, and two quartera of acnde, plaoed 
horixontally. The body and lower parta of the figure contained certnn 
tubes, whidi appeared to be conductors to the machinery. After a suffi- 
dent time, dunng whidi each apectator satisfied his scruples and curiosity, 
the exhibitor doaed the doon, made aome arrangement m the body of the 
figure, wound up the worka with a key inserted into a small openmg fai 
the body of the cheat* and placed the cushion under the left arm of the 
figure, which then reated npm It. 

In playing a game, the automaton made choice of the white men; it 
likewise gave the first move. It played with the left hand instead of the 
right, — the right hand being constantly fixed on the chest. This sli^ 
incongruity proceeded from inadvertence of the inventor, who did not 
discover his mistake until the madiinery was too fisur completed to remedy 
the defect. At the commencement of a game, the automaton made a 
modon of the head, as if taking a view of the board; the same motion 
occurred at the dose of the game. In makixig a move it slowly raised ito 
left arm from the cushion placed under it, and directed it toward the 
square of the piece to^ be moved. The arm then returned to its natural 
podtion on the cushion. Its hand and fingers opened on touching the 
piece, which it took up and conveyed to any proposed square. The me- 
tjona were peribnned with perfisct correctness, and the anxiety with whidi 
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the snn actcd« espedally in the delicate operation of castling, seemed to be 
the result of spontaneous fieeling; bendmg at the shoulder, elbow, and 
knuckles, and cautiously avoiding to touch any other piece than tliat which 
had been moved. 

On giving check to the king, it moved its head as a signaL When a 
false move vras made by its antagonist, which frequently occurred through 
cnriosit;^ to observe in what manner the automaton would act» — as (or in- 
stance! if a knight had been moved like a castle, — the automaton smote 
impatiently on the chest with its ri|:ht hand, replaced the knight in its 
former square, and would not permit its antagonist to recover his move, 
but proceeded immediately to move one of its own pieces, thus appearing 
to pimish him for his inattention. 

It was considered of importance that the person matched against the 
utomaton should be attentive in moving a piece exactly in the centre of a 
square; otherwise, the figure, in attempting to la^ hold of the piece, mi^ht 
even sustain some injury in the delicate mechanism of the fingers. Iiita 
antagonist hesitated for a considerable time to move a piece, it tapped 
smartly on the chest with its right hand, as if testifying impatience at the 
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'the time the automaton was in motion, a low sound of clock 
work was neard, as if running down, which ceased soon after the arm was 
reclined on the cushion. The works were wound up at intervals of ten or 
twelve moves by the exhibitor, who was usuaUy employed padng up and 
down the room; approaching the chest, however, fi«m tone to time, on its 
*^ht side. It was understood that the automaton could not play, unless 
r. De Kempden, or his substitute, was near to direct its moves; but it is 
lery certain that the whole mystery lay in the chest, and that there could 
oe no connection with the floor, as the inventor advertised hia wiUingneBS 
to exhibit at private houses. 

To avoid the obstructions firequentiy occasioned by the inattention of 
strange antagonists, in moving the pieces required exactly to the centres of 
squares, a new arrangement was suosequently made, by which the advcx^ 
sary did not play at tne same board with the automaton, but had a chess- 
board to himself, on which he copied the automaton's moves, and made his 
own ; while a person who attended at the antomatoB's board* copiedi with 
due predsion, for the automaton, the adversary's movcL 

In conduiding our account ci this extraordinary machine, we most 
observe that it has been asserted, without contradictum, that, although it 
beat numerous sknfbl chess-players, in different countnes, its moves were 
cUrected by a 1x^ concealed within the machinery: so that, in fiict, who- 
ever the boy cooM beat at the gam^ was sure to be conquered by the 
automaton. This will shew that it is m the power of youth to attsdn such 
a mastery over diess, as to render them capaole ai competing with capital 
players of a mature age. 
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TRB FLUTE PLATER. 





The oekibnted Vaneonioii invented an Aatomaton Flute-pUyer, of 
which there b » minute defcription in the Memoin of the Roral Academy 
of Sdmcet at Paris, by which ft appean that the figure was about fire fieet 
and a half \aAt *nd was placed upon a square pedestal, which concealed 
portion of Uie machinery. The mx entered the body by three separate 
inpes, into which it was conveyed by nine pairs of beliowi, which expanded 
and contracted in regular succession, by means of a steel axis turned bv 
dock-worh. These bellows performed their functions without any noise, 
which ndght have disoorered the means of oonveying the mx into the ma- 
chine. The three tubes that received the mx from the bellows passed into 
three small resenrdrs hi the trunk of the figure, where they united, and 
ascendinff towards the throat, formed the cavity of the mouth, which ter- 
minated m two small lips. Within this cavi^ was a snudl moveable tongue, 
which, by its motion, at proper intervals, admitted the ur or intercepted it 
m its passage to the flute. The fingers, lips, and tongue, derived their 
appropriate movements fivm a steel cylinder, also turned by clock-work. 
It was divided into fifteen eoual parts, which, by means of pegs pressing 
upon the ends of fifteen different levers, causea the other extremities to 
ascend. Seven of these levers directed the fingers, havins wires and chains 
fixed to thdr asoendinc extremities, which being attached to the fingers, 
caused them to ascend In proportion as the other extremity was pressed 
down by the motion of the cylinder, and vice ver^ ; dius the ascent of 1 1 
descent of one end of a lever produced a sindlar ascent or descent in the ■ 
oorrespon^Ungfinaen, by which one of the holes of the flute was occasionsdly | ' 
opened or stoppea, as it might have been by a living performer. Three of i 
the '«vers served to regulate the ingress of the aur, being so oontrived as to I 
open and shut the three reservoirs above mentioned, by means of valTea. | 
■0 that more or less strength might be given, and a higher or lower note 
produced. "" " ...,.-» . - , . , 

them to 1^ 
drew them 

prqected upon that part of the fhite which received the air, and' by the 
difoent motions already mentioned, properly modified the tune. The \ 
remaining lever was employed in the direction of the tongue, which it ' 
easily moved, so as to o^ or shut the mouth of the flute. The just cue- 
cession of the several motions performed by the vaiioos parts of the machine, i , 
was rmlated by the following simple contrivance:— the extremity of Che 1 1 
-_._ .^..-_ __«_^ '.....r __ .1^ , . . , . . ^ endless screw, con- I 

of an eighth of cut | 

jt piece of copper, and In ' 

it a sted pivot, which fiOUci^m between the threads of the screw, obligod 
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the cvfinder to foHow those threads ; and thus, instead of turning directly 
round, it was continually pushed on one side. Hence, if a lever were 
moved by a peg placed on the cylinder, in any one revolution, It could not 
be moved by the same pe^ in the succeeding revolution, because the peg 
would be an eighth of an mch beyond it, bv the lateral motion of the cy- 
linder. Thus, by an artificial disposition or these pegs in different parts cf 
the cylinder, the statue was made, by the successive elevation of the 
proper levers, to exhibit aQ the different motions of a flute-player. 

THE INVISIBLE OIRL. 

The operators have a communfcadon, from the exhibition room to 
another where the confederate is concealed, by tin pipes, which end in a 
clear horn trumpet, inserted in an isolated glass chest or barrel, attached 
to the ceiling by coloured ribbons, twined round a small gilt chain. In the 
I inside of these pipes, at ri^ht angles, are placed small mirrors, which reflect 
and contract eveiy object m the exhibition room, so that the confederate, 
I who answers the questions put, can not only hear all that is said, but see 
' even the objects that are held in the hands of the visitors, such as watches, 
money, miniatures, letters in a book, and every other thing that is un- 
covered. The following curious dialop^ue took place between a traveller I 
from this country, and uie Invisible Girl, at Siccard's Diversion Room, in 
Paris : — " What age are you ? . Fourteen years of age. — Where were you 
bom f At Marseilles. — What is your name ? Francoise. — Are vou pretty ? 
No.--Are you good ? Yes, though sometimes ill-natured. — W'hat is your 
position ? I am reclining. — Do not all the questions that are put to you 
disgust you ? Never; but I am sometimes very much vexed. — How is it 
tliat you see every thing that is presented to you ; that you hear every 
thing that is s^d to you ; and that no person can discover you ? That is a 
secret of those to whom I belong," &c. It is a matter of much complica- 
tion, and cannot be performed without a good confederate and considerable 
scientifi: knowledge. We trust, however, we have said siifllcient to rende' 
the Invisible Girl no wonder. 

THE MAHOMETAN MAGICIAN. 

The following description of the mechanical conjuring figure, so called, 
as well as that of •* The wise little Turk," will, doubtless, remind oui 
readers of the Automaton Chess-player. 

The Mahometan Magician is a figure of sixteen or eighteen inches high, 
and holds a little hammer in its hand. When exhibited, it is first taken 
ofT the table on which it stands, and shewn to the company, to convince 
them that it is perfectly detached, and stands by itself: the 'exhibitor then 
having replaced it on the table, asks if he will compliment his master f — 
2b 
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The little Turk, by turning his head, expresses ** No." He then asks if he 
will pay his respecU to the company ? — He bows bis head to express " Yes." 
A pack of cartU is then presented to the spectators, who draw out one by 
chance ; without seeing the card, or approaching the automaton, his maste'i 
orders him to strike the number of strokes, necessary to describe the card 
with his hammer, on a bell: — the little Turk instantly obeys. He is then 
asked if the card drawn be a heart, a diamond, club, or spiiule ? — And, as 
the suits are mentioned, he moves his head, to give approbation or disap- 
probation, and an answer conformably to truth. He then tells the number 
thrown on dice ; and also, before-hand, the number which a second throw 
will produce. One of the company having hid a little figure in a box, 
divided into several compartments, ne tells m which of them, and at what 
number, the litUe fiaure is to be found ; and, to give a humorous termina- 
tion to tills trick, wnen he is asked which of the company is the most 
Mnorous, he points out some old gentleman with spectacles. 

The table on which the little Turk is placed, is covered with a green 
cloth, concealing three levers, wliich are put in motion by the aid of three 
brass wires, passing through the feet of the table, and conducted behind 
the partition : the person who is hid, and acts as the confederate, draws 
these brass wires as he has occasion to act on the cranks concealed in the 
pedestal of the automaton, which cranks terminate in the base. By these 
means, the different motions are communicated to the machine the moment 
they are reqiured, in the same manner as a repeating watch is made to 
strike bv pushing the button of the case. The performer then holds in 
k\s hand a pack of cards, arranged in such a manner that he understands 
their sequence ; that the spectators may not suspect this arrangement of 
the cards, he apparently mixes them, but, in reality, he only cuts them, 
which does not change the combination of the game ; when he has had a 
card drawn, he cuts them the last time in the place where the card has 
Deen chosen, by which means, he passes to the bottom the card which 
was immediately over the one drawn : then, looking adroitly at the bot- 
tom, he knows, without seeing, the card which the spectator had drawn 
by chance. He tlien interrogates the little Turk by a question, which is 
so composed, that either tlie words, syllables, or vowels, communicate to 
the confederate the colour and denomination of the card By a similar 
stratagem, knowledge is conveyed to tlie confederate of the first number 
thrown on dice; the automaton can then very easily tell what nunibei 
will come up on the second throw of the dice, because fresh dice are 
introduced, and such are substituted as have the same numbers on all theii 
faces. As the person, to whom the dice are given, might, by looking at 
them, perceive the imposition, to esci^ detection, peculiar care is tidken 
not only to recommend to him to hold the dice carefully hidden in his 
band until ha throws them, but also to prevent them being too lon^ 
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eiposed to the sight ; loaded dice might also be employed, which are so 
contrived, that the centre of gravity operates invariably. As the person 
who has already thrown the dice may wish to throw again, either acci- 
dentally, or through suspicion, and, as the return of the same points might 
occasion the honesty of the dice to be suspected, all these inconveniences 
are removed by getting rid of them as soon as possible. 

The box where the little figure has been concealed has a bottom of 
soft leather, by which means, in handling beneath, the compartment where 
the little figure is, may be discovered by the hand of the operator; and 
the figure is constructed of such dimensions as to press on tne bottom o( 
the box when it is shuL 

THE CANARY. 

A Canary bird is shewn, perched on a bottle, which sings any air re- 
quired. He also sings equally well when changed to different bottles, and 
on different tables : the breath from his bill blows out a candle, and lights 
it afterward. The machinery and manner of working we shall now pro« 
ceed to describe. 

Behind the curtain which coven part of the partition are placed two 
hollow cones of metal. These cones, which are unequal in size, serve as a n 
speaking trumpet to the confederate, and act as echoes, which conduct the \^ 
voice to different parts, as two mirrors, of difibrent concavities, operate in '^ 
the reflection of objects at different distances. The confederate, imitating 
the notes of a bird, executes the required air. The confederate employs 
the two different echoes to convey the voice to different points, according 
to the position of the table and the bottle on which the bird is perched. 
The bird has in its body a little double bellows, and between its legs, 
a little moving peg, which puts the bellows in motion ; this peg, entering the 
neck of the bottle, leans on a piece of wood which cannot be seen, as the 
bottle is opaque. This piece of wood, being placed vertically on the 
moveable bottom of the bottle, easily moves tne bellows, and is readily 
moved by the levers which are under the cloth, when the confederate 
draws the brass wire which is hidden in the feet of the table : by the same 
means, the bellows are moved to blow out the candle, and it apparently proves 
to the spectators that the notes are really formed in the throat of the bird, 
because the air comes through the bill. When the operator takes the bird in 
his hand he puis the bellows in motion with his thumb, and the wind in th« 
same manner extinguishes the candle, and he persuades the company that 
the bird sings without the aid of any machinery hidden in the table ; the 
candle being only a moment extinguished, and the wick still warm, is 
lighted instantly, by the air through the bill of the bird, which, for thai 
purpose, has been furnished with a little flour of brimstone, and operates 
as a match. 
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202 LEOERDEMAIN. 

Bettdes the curious Automata we have already described, varioui 
others have been produced by ingenious persons of different countries. 
Albertus Magnus is said to have devoted thirty years of his life to the 
construction of a head that not only moved, but spoke : Thomas Aquinas 
was, it is related, so terrified at its powers, under the impression that it 
was the work of magic, that he broke it to pieces. A locksmith of Nurem- 
berg, in the sixteenth century, constructed figures that beat drums, while 
others played on lutes : and the emperor Charles the Fifth amused him- 
self, in his retirement* by making similar Automata, or rather, Androides, 
for so such figures are called by the learned. The celebrated John MuUer. 
it is reported, made a wooden eagle, in 1470, which, on the Emperor 
Maximilian's approach to Nuremberg, flew to meet hinu Vauconson 
made an Automatic duck, and, as Labat tells us. General de Gennes, 
(who, in 1688, defended St Christopher against the English,) an Autom- 
atic peacock ; both of these were of a size and plumage perfectly natural: 
they ate, drank, walked about, and uttered the same sounds as the birds 
theiTiselves. The machinery, in both cases, was similar to that of a watch. 
However astonishing these more complicated pieces of machinery may 
have been .to our forefathers, in modern times, enlightened persons 
regard Vauconson and his Flute-player, and De Kempelen and his Turk, 
with much lets wonder than that with which the rustics of the present day 
gaseupon 
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THE DEAF AND DUMB ALPHABET. 
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Thoofhpoor aind old, the had a falAea juy; 
H«r dioi eye brightened oft, to tee her boy,— 
Albeit by Heaven deprived of apeerh and hearing,— 

Throw by hie homely tof , 
And ull hie love, in manner to endearinn, 
Upon his nimble finger*, that ehe thought 
Him mora codowod than thoie bereft of nought. 

The art of teaching those who are Deaf and Dumb a mode of com- 
prehending whatever it may be desirous to convey to their minds, and of 
expressing their own wants and ideas to their more liappv fellow-creatures, 
is one of the greatest triumphs that humanity can boast. To such perfection 
may this art be carried, that those beings, to whose benefit the exertions of 
its professors are directed, may be raised nearly to a par with the rest of 
the world. It has the great advantage of being remarkably simple ; so 
that a motlier, a brother, sister, or school-fellow, by a little perseverance, 
may give the deaf and dumb youth the means of communicatinff his 
wishes on all occasions. He may be led progressively from the alphabet 
to the construction and signification of words, the composition of sentences, 
ard, ultimately, to such a conipl'ite knowledge of language, as will enable 
him to study other branches ofeducation with as much promise of success 
as if he had been bom with all his senses in perfection. Our limits will 
not allow us to enter into any detail of the manner of conveying in- 
struction to the Dumb, beyond the acquirement of the Alphabet, to which 
we add an engraving shewing the position of the hands to express each letter. 
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Aj E, /, O, U. — The vowels a, e, t, o, and u, are expressed by touch- 
ing, with the fore-finger of the right hand, the thumb, or one of the lingeiv 
of the left, according to the letter required to be expressed. 

A is made by touching the top of the thumb ; e, by touching that of the 
fbre-fin^r ; i, by touching that of the middle finder ; o, by touching that 
of the nng, or fourth finger ; and u, by touching that of the'little finger. 

B.— Join the fore-finger and thumb of each hand, and place the backs 
of the two fore-finger naiu together. 

C. — Curve the fingers and tliumb toward each other, so as to resemble 
as much as possible the shape of the letter. 

Dw — Curve the fingers and thumb of the right hand, but not «|mte so 
much as for C, and place the tops of the fore-finger and thumb against the 
side of the fore-finger of the left liand, which is to be iiept straight. 

F. — Place the fore-fhiger of one liand across the back of the two first 
fingers of the other. 

G and J. — Clench tlie hands, and place one fist upon the other. 

H. — Draw the palm 6f one hand across the palm and fingers of the 
other, beginning near the ball of the thumb, and going along the hands to 
the tips of the fingers, precisely as if you were brusliing something off the 
palm of one hand with the ether. 

K. — Curve the fore-finger toward the thumb, and place the second 
joint of the fore-finger so curved, against the hack of the second joint of 
the fore-finger of the other hand. 

L. — Lay the fore-finger of the right hand straight upon the pahn of 

the left 

M. — Lay the three first fingers of the right hand upon the pahn of 

the left. 

N. — Lay the two first fingers of the right liand upon the palm of the 
left. 

P.— Bend the thumb and fore-finger as for D, only make a lesser curve, 
and place the tops of the thumb and fore-finger to the two first joints of the 
fore-finger of the other hand. 

Q. — Place the tops of the fore-finger and thumb together ; curve the 
fore-finger of the other hand, and place it on the inside of the fore-finger 
and thumb, precisely where they touch each other. 
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206 THE T)BAF AND DUMB ALPHABKT. 

it — Curve the fore-finger of the right hand, aiul place it on the palm 
of the left. 

S, — Cunre the httle fingers of each hand, and hitch them togethej^ 

T. — Phu:e the top of the fore-finger of the right hand against the lower 
edge of the left hand, between the little finger and the wrisL 

V, — This letter is made nearly as A', with this difference only, that for 
Vt the two fore-fingers of the right hand are placed apart, upon the palm 
of the left, instead of dose together, as is the case for S. 

W. — Join the hands, with the fingers of one between those of th« other 

A'. — Cross the two fore-fingers at the second joinL 

F. — Place the fore-finger of the right hand between the thumb and 
fore-finger of the left, which must both be extended. 

Z. — Raise one hand toward the face, and place the palm of the other 
under the elbow of the arm which is so elevated. 

It is usual to mark the conclusion of each word by snapping the middle 
finger and thumb of the right hand : this, it may readily be imagined, 
renders the dumb language much more intelligible. 

Numbers are counted by the fingers in the most simple way : one 
finger held up, signifies 1 ; two fingers, 2f the open hand, 5 ; the two 
hands, 10, &c. 

Thus, it will be perceived, that although many persons are by Nature 
deprived of speech, yet Art has so ameliorated their condition, as not to 
leave them altogether 
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THE RIDDLER. 




A riddk i* not aolved. Impatient Sirt, 

By peeping at iu antwe % ia i trice ;— 

Wheo Gortliut, the plough-boy Kinf of Pbrygia, 

Tied up hit iinplenflnts of biitlMndry 

In the far-fiioi'd kuot,— raah AliMuiider 

Did not niido, by cuttiof it in twain. 

Kiddles are by no means of modern origin; the Sphynx puzzled the 
brains of some of the heroes of antiquity, and even Alexander the Great, 
as it is written, made several essays to untie the knot (a practical riddle) 
with which Gordius, the Phrygian king, who had been raised from the 
plough to the throne, tied up his implements of husbandry in the temple, 
m so intricate a manner, that universal monarchy was promised to the man 
who could undo it : after having been repeatedly baffled, he, at length, 
drew his sword, considering that he was entitled to the fulfilment of the 
promise, by cutting the Gordian knot 

Charades, Rebusses, Conundrums, &c. are, with many persons, favourite 
occasional fire-side recreations. In the construcdon of several of them, con- 
liderable ingenuity is disnlayed; they are not, in all cases, the production 
of mere witlings and holiday rhymesters ; for more than one author of 
celebrity, doubtless, in some of those sportive moments when the mind 
relaxes from graver pursuits to toy and oaily with comparative jrifles, has 
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208 THE RIDDLER. 

contributed his mite toward the great fiind of riddles now in drculatioD. 
One of the most clever and best-written among the following collection 
has been ascribed to the pen of the late Lord Byron : — we allude to the linea 
on the letter H (Eni^a 1, page 4d9]j. Conundrums, it must be admitted, 
are a set of verbal distortions ; but still, these distortions are often so droll 
as to excite mirth. Anagrams, or the letters of a name resolved into any 
apt phrase, were, at one time, considered of ^eat importance ; many of 
them by no means lack humour. A work of thrice this bulk would scarcely 
contain all the Enigmas, Charades, &c. now current : we have, therefore 
endcftvottved to make a Judicious selection from the mass. 



^ 



charades: 



My lint ii a part of the day, 
My second at feasts ovemowi ; 

In the cottage my whole is oft seeiit 
To measure old time as he goes. 

2. 

A cat does my first, and men drink at my second \ 
My whole is the drift of an argument recaon'd. 



My first gave us early support, 
My next is a virtuous lass ; 

To tne fields if at eve you resort. 
My whole you will probably -' 



4. 

My first, a native of tlie ground, 
In English counties much prevails ; 

Mv nexrs in every county found, 
^ly whole was never out of Wales. 

5. 

By candle-light, ladies, my first will appear, 
And the less light the larger it grows; 

My second few like when applied to the ear, 
Though many my third to the nose. 
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My first, nor book nor volume nam'd, 
Contains more leaves than most ; 

My next, when certain crops are claim'd. 
Still stalks a numerous host : 

My whole — a creeping flower so fair,— 

Regales the eye, and scents the air. 



My first is to ramble ; my next to letreat : 
My whole oft enrages in summer's fierce heat. 



My first do all nurses possess, 

And dandle my second upon it; 
My whole is a part of the dress 

Atuched to tne cap or the bonnet. 

9. 
My first oft preys upon my second : 
My whole a bitter shrub is reckon'd. 

10. 

My first in fruit is leldora rarei 
My second all relations are : 
My whole is only earthen-ware. 

11. 
My first dreads my second, for my second destroys my first, wkils 
■ " * ' whol 



aiany delight in my whole. 



12. 



In every hedge my second is» 

As well as every tree ; 
And when poor school-boys act amis% 

It often is their fee. 
My first, likewise, is always wicked, 

Vet ne'er committed sin : 
My total for my first is fitted. 

Composed of brass or tin. 
2k 
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My fint gives protecdon when robben Invide t 
** Dear sir, this brown jug," of my second is node i 
My total will shew a pedestrian, whose name, 
Unrivalled will stand in the annals of fame ; 
And also a brewer, whose mighty renown 
Has been spread, by his beer, all over the towa 

14. 

Without my first, my second would be undone: 
My whole's a village near Hyde Park and London. 

15. 
My first's a prop, my second's a prop, and my whole*! a prop. 
1& 
My first is in most shops ; 

In every window mv second: 
My whole is used for the bed, 
(\ ) And, in winter, a comfort is reckon'd. 



^/, 



17. 
My whole is under my second, and snrroimds my fint 

18. I 

My first assuages the appetite of a horse, and agonizes the foot of a | 
man ; my second, if made of brick, is good ; when of stone, better ; and, ! 
as the seaman would say, when wooden, is best of all : my whole is famous 
for its — (but, hold! we must make a charade upon a charade here) — take 
the principal produce of China, a part of the body that is often black, and 
as freauently grey or blue, and a useful domestic bird,— or, rather, the 
three letters which, in pronunciation, resemble these things, — and *hey 
will shew for what my whole is famous. 

19. 
My first, if you do, you won't hit; 
My next, if you do, you won't leave it: 
My whole, if you do, you won't guess it. 

20. 
My first we oft lend to each other in turn. 
To borrow it would be excessively droll ; 
My next, near my first yon may often discern ; 
In my first, too, alas I you'll perhaps find my wholes 
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CONUNDRUMS. 

1. What does a seTenty-four gun ship weigh, with all her crew on 
board, just before she sets sail ? 

2. Why is a short negro lilce a white man ? 

3. Why is the statute book like the Grecian army before Troy f 

4. Why is your nose like V in civility ? 

5. How for is it to the bottom of the sea f 
0. What is most like a horse's shoe ? 

7. Who is that lady, whose visits nobody wishes, tliuugh her mother 
is welcomed by all parties ? 

8. What is that which few like to give away, and yet nobody wishes to 
aeep ? 

9. What word is that in the English language, of one syllable, wltich, 
by caking away the two first letters, becomes a word of two syllables t 

iO. Which is the left side of a plumb-pudding? 

1 1. Why are children at the breast like soldiers on a campaign ? 

12. What thing is that which is lengthened by being cut at both endj t 

13. Why is a horse in a stable like a tortured criminal? 

14. What word of five syllables is that, from which, if you take one 
syllable away, no syllable remains ? 

15. What burns to keep a secret ? 

16. Why is a stormy, windy day, like a child with a cold in its head? 

17. What word is that, to which, if you add a syllable, it will make it 
shorter ? 

18. Why should boiled peas of a bad colour be sent to Knightsbridge ?. 

19. Where did Noah strike the first nail in the ark ? 

20. Why is a tailor like a woodcock ? 

21. Why is a pack of cards like a garden? 

22. Why do we all go to bed ? 

23. Whv is a calf, following a cow, like a monk ? 

24. Why was Titian's tat daughter, Marv, like William Cobbett? 

25. If you give a kiss and take a kiss, what does it make ? 

26. In which month do ladies talk least ? 

27. Why is a man who is making cent, per cent by trade like Ireland? 

28. Whv is a town in Essex like a noisy dog ? 

29. Why is Paris like the letter F ? 

SO. What town in Devonshire will denote a woman making a wry 
face? 

31. Why is a man sailing up the Tigris, like one putting his fathei 
into a sack ? 

32. Why does the eye resemble a schoolmaster m the act of flogging? 

33. Why is a room fnU of married folks like an empty room ? 

2 E2 
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84. Why b an angry person like a loaf f 
83. Why is a placeman like a cobbler ? 
86. Why is a peach-stone like a regiment? 

37. Why b a dwarfs whole suit like a oair of breechett 

38. Why is a dancing master like a cook ? 
89. Why is money like a whip ? 

40. Why b a man, who runs m debt, like a clock ? 

41. What question is that to which you must answer ** Yes V 

42. If you throw a man out of a window, what does he fall against ? 
48. Why ban island like the letter T ? 

44. When is a door not a door ? 

45. Why is a bee-hive like a spectator ? 

46. Why is a tale-bearer like a bricklayer ? 

47. Why is a Webhman, on St. Da>id's day, like a foanderiiig vessel I 

48. What b that which a coach cannot move without, and yet is nc 
of the least use to it ? 

49. Why is a man m love like a lobster? 

50. When b a man over head and ears in debt ? 

51. What is smaller than a mite's mouth ? 

52. Why is the soul like a thing of no consequence ? 

53. Why is a handsome woman like bread ? 

54. What snuff b that, the more of which is taken, the fuller the box ;.« 

55. Why is the wick of a candle like Athens? 

56. Why is a fender Uke Westminster Abbey ? 

57. Why b Richmond Uke the letter R ? 

58. Why is a blind beggar often like a wig? 

59. What fruit is that whose name answers to a busy-body ? 

60. Why is a cat on her hind legs like a waterfall ? 

61. Why is a poor man like a sempstress ? 

62. Why b that which never fails, like a strong knot ? 

63. Why are false wings like mushrooms ? 

64. Why is swearing like a ragged coat? 

65. Whv is sealing-wax like a soldier? 

66. If I buy four books for a penny, and ^ve one of them away, why 
am I like a telescope ? 

67. Why is a man led astray like one governed by a girl ? 

68. Why is a clergyman's horse like a king? 

69. What is that which makes every one sick but those who swallow it f 

70. What kin is that child to its own father who is not its father's own 
son i 

71. What b that which b often brought to table, always cut, and never 
eaten? 

72. Why b a dgected man like one thrown from a predpioe t 
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73. Why is a Jew in a fever like a diamond ? 

74. Why are fixed stars like pens, ink, and paper t 

75. Why is a jest like a fowl ? 

76. Why is a man in a garret committing murder like a good man i 

77. What relation is your uncle's brother to you who is not your uncle ! 

78. Why should ladies wringing wet linen remind us of going to 
hurch ? 

79. What is that which lives in winter, dies in summer, and grows 
with its root upward ? 

80. Why is an avaridous man like one with a shon memory f 

81. Why is a man walking to a town like one endeavouring to prevent 
a blow ? 

82. Why is the sun like a man of fashion ? 

83. Which is the heavier, a bargeman or a lighterman ? 

84. Why is a blacksmith's apron like a duenna ? 

85. Why is a lady embraced like a pocket-book t 

86. What step must 1 take to remove the letter A from the alphabet f 

87. Why are there three objections to a glass of spirits? 

88. Why do cats see best in the dark ? 

89. A man would drink a glass of wine, and not let ft go down his 
throat — how could he do it ? a 

90. Why is a man beating a boy for telling a falsehood, like another •¥> 
playing on a certain musical instrument ? v ^ 

91. Why is a cook like a barber ! 

92. Why is a man opening oysters like Captain Cook firing on the 
savages? 

93. A farmer meeting Jack Ketch, asked him the difference between 
their occupations, which he gave in one word : — what is that word ? 

94. What is that which is always invisible, yet never out of sight ? 

95. Why is Alderman B. s belly like the street he lives in ? 

96. Why is an impudent fellow like a case of ketchup 7 

97. Why is a pair of trousers, too big every way, like two populouc 
towns in Prance ? 

98. What word in the English language expresses the following ques- 
Qon, — •* Are you a reserved man?" 

99. Why IS a waiter like a race-horse? 

100. Why is a dandy like a haunch of venison? 

101. Tom went out, and his dog with him, he went not before, behind, 
nor on one side of him : — then where did he go ? 

102. Why is a madman tike two men ? 

103. What is a man tike that is in the midst of a river and can't swun I 
104^ Why is a lady curting her hair like a housebreaker ? 
105. Why is a lady in her shift tike Amsterdam? 
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100. Why ia a fish-nook like a badger? 

107. Why is a man in a fever like a burning candle f 

108. Why is your hat, when it is on your h^, like a ^blet-pic 7 

109. A carpenter made a door, but it was too large ; he cut it, and 
cut it too little ; he cut it again, and made it just fiu 

110. Why is a good storv like a parish-bell t 

111. Why is Chancery Lane like your eye? 

112. What most resembles a cat in a hole ? 

1 13. If a man sham hanging himself, why does he resemble a conjuror ? 

114. In what place did the cock crow, when all the world could bear 
him? 

116. Why does a brunette's face resemble a wet day ? 

1 16. You are requested to ask the following question in one word :— 
* Are you the person ?** 

117. Why is a man moping from morning till night like a favourite 
clown? 

118. What animal is that, who, in the morning, goes upon four legs ; 
m the afternoon, upon two ; and in the evening, upon three ( 

119. Why is a conundrum like a monkey ? 

120. Why is Mr. M^ Adam like one of the seven wonders of the 
world ? 

121. What smells most in a doctor's shop? 

122. What do we all do when we first get into bed ? 

123. What is the weight of the moon ? 

124. Why is St. Paul's like a bird's nest ? 

125. Why do pioneers march at the head of regiments ? 

126. What river is that which runs between two seas? 

127. What sea would make the best bed-room ? 

128. What words are those which we often see in a pastry-cook's shop 
window, which a person afflicted with hydrophobia would use in descrifaH- 
Ing his malady ? 

129. When is the river Thames good for the eyes ? 

130. Why has a glass-blower more comnilind over the alphabet than 
any other man ? 

131. What is that which you would say to a short boy, and which 
names a trade ? 

132. Why is a speech delivered on the deck of a man-of-war like a 
lady's necklace ? 

133. Why is a ladv in a sedan like the equator ? 
134^ Why is a tallow-chandler the most vicious and unfortunatA of 

men? 
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TVat whispered in heaven, 'twas mutter'd in hell. 
And echo caught faintlv the sound as it fell ; 
On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest, 
And the depths of the ocean its oresence confess'd ; 
'Twill be found in the sphere, wnen 'tis riven asunder; 
'Tb seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder ; 
'Twas allotted to man from his earliest breath, 
It assists at his birth, and attends him in death ; 
Presides o'er his happiness, honour, and health, 
Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth ; 
In the neap of the miser 'tis hoarded with care, 
But is sure to be lost in his prodigal heir ; 
It begins every hope, every wish it must bound ; 
It prays with the hermit, with roonarchs is crown'd | 
Without it the soldier and seaman may roam. 
But woe to the wretch that expels it from home ; 
In the whbpers of conscience *tis sure to be found. 
Nor e'en in the whirlwind of passion is drown'd ; 
'Twill soften the heart, though demf to the ear, 
'Twill make it acutely and constantly hear ; 
But, in short, let it rest ; like a beautiful flower, 
(Oh I breathe on it softly,) it dies in an hour. 



In a garden there strayed 

A beautiful maid. 
As fiur as the flowers in the mom t 

The first hour of her life 

She was made a wife. 
And she died before she was bom. 



Without a bridle or a saddle. 
Across a tiling I ride a-straddle, 
And those I nde, by help of me. 
Though aluuMt blind, are made to i 
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I'fv Ken you where woa newer wttti^ 
And where yon ne*er wfli b««' 

And yet within that very plKX* 
You ihall be teen by me. 



% 



A shining wit |nt>nounced, of htt^ 
Tit«i every mcnng magistrate 
ia water in a freezing atate. 

Form*d long aso, yet made to-day, 
Employ*d while others sleep ; 

What few would ever give away, 
Or any wish to lieep. 

7. 



A wordof three syllables seek dll you and. 
That has In it the twenty-four letters comi 



I combin d. 



Form'd half beneath and half above the earth. 
We, sisters, owe to art a second birth ; 
The smith's and carpenter's adopted daiighterSy 
Made on the earth to travel o'er the waters. 
Swifter we move, as tighter we are bound, 
Yet neither touch the water, air, nor ground. 
We serve the poor for use, the rich for whim. 
Sink when it rains, and when it freezes, swim. 

9. 

I'm ron^h, I'm smooth, I'm wet, I'm dry; 
My station low, my title high ; 
llie k^ng rry lawful master is ; 
}*m us'd by all, though only his. 

10. 

There is a thing was three weeks oU* 

When Adam was no more ; 
This thing it wa« hut four weeks old* 

When Adam whs fourscore. 
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W« are two brotV.fr% born together, who seldom toach the earth, 
though we often go to the ground ; although we never eat fodder, buy 
tell, or barter, we may be f «iA to be interested in the com laws. 

12. 
NeTer still for a month, but seen mostly at night. 

13. 

In spring, I am ^y in my atthre ; in summer, I wear more clothing 
than in spring { in wmter, 1 am naked. 




REBUSSES. 



1. 

To three-fonrths of a cross, add a circle complete i 
Then, let two semi-drdes a perpendicular meet; 
Next, add a triangle that stands on two feet ; 
Then, two 8emi-ardea» and a drde complete. 



A hundred and fiftv, if rightly applied, 
To a place where tfie living dud once all reside* 
Or a consonant joined to a sweet singing bird. 
Will ffive you a name that you've oftentimes heard ; 
Wliidi, 'mong your friends, at least, one person owns. 
Its the rival of Smith, and as common as Jones. 



, A numeral, a pronoun, and a syllable that, In sound, resembles the 
neighing of a horse, will compound that, withoul which, even a palace 
would prove an uncomfortable habitation. 

The following are Rebusses on the Names of London Performers. 

4 What Roman Catholics reverence. 
X The head of a monastery. 
xi One of the tallest productions of nature 
^ A coloitf and a voweL 
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8. A king of England and a consonant. 

9. A word synonymous vrsO. i\h \ 

10. What we all stand upon, and a vowtL 

11. A fiunous French dancer. 

IS. One-fourth of what a lorer grres bis mistreis, a tnetnre, and b 
fOweU 

13. A measure, a ▼owel, and foui'-ftfths of a weight used in Smsth- 
6eld. 

14. A numeral, the French for A, and the refuge of a wild beasL 

15. The usual distinction of a Scotch name, and wnat we should 
always be to do a good action. 

lo. The fourth of a sovereign, and five-sevenths of an age of terror. 

17. A female Christian name, and three-fourths of the reverse to sofl. 

18. A trade. 

19. A word implying distance, and three-fourths of a small bird. 

20. A preparer of eatables and a voweU 

21. An exclamation of the ghost in Hamlet, and a preposition. 

22. A vowel, and fonr-fifths of the safe-guards of a prison. 

23. A consonant, and a portion of the earth. 

24. A production of the pastry-cook. 

25. Four-sixths of traffic, and a liquid made vnth pearl-ash. 
28. A Hebrew measure. 

27. A tool used to take off coach-wheels. 

28. A famous river on the continent, and what we all wish to be. 

29. What most young ladies try to obtain, preceded by a consonant. 
80. An abbreviation for Harry, part of the earth, and a yoweL 

31. An Irishman's nick-name, and the reverse to o£ 

32. Two-thirds of a lively colour, and the mother of mankind. 

33. An English city: or, a box, and two-thirds of to do wrong. 

34. What we rub our feet on, and what the woodman does when he 
cuts down a tree. 

35. One of the points of the compaaSi 

36. A friut, and what your father is, and your mother is not 

37. The initials of his maiesty, two-thirds of what the inhabitants of 
Bedlam are, and a Spanish dtle; 

38. Four-fiflhs of the earth in a dead language, and the penultimaCe 
letter of the alphabet. 

39. Part or a ship, and two-thirds of an eye. 

40. What the ambitious wish to possess. 

41. Part of a lock, and a voweU 

42. Half of a foreign country, and what shopkeepers boy tat» 

43. A measure, and the middle of a hane. 

44. A city that was mistress of the world, and a rough oonaonasit 
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1 Ten tea pots. 
9 Sly ware. 

3 It s in cnanty 

4 Golden )and. 
6 Great heips. 

6 Rare mad frolic 

7 Honor est a Nila 

8 Hard case. 

9 Claims Arthur's seat. 
10 No^ appw«u not at Elba. 



11 No more stars. 

12 O )>oison Pitu 

13 I hire parsons. 

14 Got as a clue. 

15 To love ruin. 

16 Best in praver. 

17 Nay, I repent it. 

18 Veto. Un corse Uftufra. 

19 Comical trade. 
90 Spare him not. 



1 Hovr^laas. 
9 Pur-port. 
8 MUk-maid. 

4 FUnUshir*. 

5 Snuff-box. 
8 Wood-bine. 

7 Gad-fly. 

8 Lap'pet. 



SOLUTIONS. 

CHARADES. 

9 Worm -wood. 

10 Pip.kin. 

11 Fox- chase. 

12 Candlestick. 

13 Barclay. 

14 Bammer-smith. 

15 FooUstool 

CONUNDRUMS. 



16 Counter-pane. 

17 Waist-coat. 

18 Corn>wall, famous 

for iU T I N (tea. 
eye-hen.) 

19 Mis-Uke 

20 Ear-wig. 



1 She weighs anelior. 

9 He*ft not at all (a taU) black. 

8 It has many laws {Mmuimu).\n it. 

4 It's placed between two I**— (eyes.; 

Jl. A stone's throw. 

6 A mare's. 

7 M isfortane— (JTiss Fortnm } 

8 Atxd. 

» f'lague — Ague. 

10 That which is not eat«u 

11 They are In arms. 
13 A ditch. 

13 He is tied to the rack. 

14 Monosyiwvio— ao syUaMt. 
16 Sealing-wax. 

16 It blows. It 8Sow»-(ll Mmm iU 



17 ShortF— shorter. 

18 It is the way to Tumham-Green— 

{turn 'em green,) 

19 On the head. 

SO He has a long bill. 
31 There are spades in it. 

33 The bed will not come to us. 
8S It Is cow-led— reoii;/e(<J 

34 She was a great Polly Tit)an~( poW 

tieian), 
38 A re-bus. 
98 In February, because It is tlie 

shortest. 
97 His capital is doubling^\I>tt6/<ii'* 
88 It is Barking. 
90 It is the capital of France. 
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M CockcnBouth (e^hX her mouth). 

•I He Is going to Bag-dad 

12 It has a pupil under the lub. 

n There It not a single person In It. 

M He Is crusty. 

Si He sticks to the laat, 

M It has A kernel— reo'oMtfO* 

•7 They are small clothes. 

88 He cuts capers. 

19 It mskes the mare to go. 

40 He goes on tick 

41 What does Y. E, S, speU t 
43 Ayalnst his inclination. 

43 It Is In the midst of water— 

(va.t-«r.) 

44 When It Is s.Jar— (a /ar). 
4ft It Is a hec-holder^(ieAoMer). 

46 He raises stories. 

47 He carries a leak— (/ee*) 

48 Noise. 

49 He has a lady in his head. 
10 When he has a wig on that is not 

paid for. 
ftl His tongue. 
•2 It is immaterial. 
ftS She is often toasted. 
M The snuff of a candle. 
M It is in the midst of grei 

{Greece). 
16 It contains the ashes of the gntte— 

{great). 
Vr It is next to Kew— fQ). 
M He is cur-led— (cur/nl). 
M A medlar— (mtfild/er). 

60 She Is a cat erect — {caiaraet), 

61 He makes shitts. 

62 It Is a cerUinty— (cfrlaln tUy 
69 They are sham pinions— 

{chamnignont), 
64 It is shad habit. 
66 It often bears arms. 

66 I make a farthing present— (• /«r 

thing present), 

67 He Is misled— (ml««-/«n. 

68 He is guided by a minister 

69 Flattery. 

70 His daughter. 

71 A pack of cards. 

72 He is down cast. 

78 He is a Jew-Ill— C/ewel). 



74 They are sUtionary— vffa/toittfyy^ 
7ft It contains a merry thought. 

76 He is above committing a bad act 

77 Your father. 

78 The belles are wringloff-(rtiviM \ 

79 An icicle. "■ » y 

80 He is always forgetting — {for get' 

ting.) 

81 He is goingtoward it— (to ward it), 

82 It turns night into day. 

83 A bargeman. 

84 It keeps off the sparks. 
8ft She Is clasped. 

86 By B heading \t^{behead{ng it), 

87 Because there are three scruples to 

a dram. 
88Theyeat»rA/«. 

89 By standing on his head and let. 

ting it go up his throat. 

90 He Is striking a liar^(/vre). 

91 He dresses hare— (Aosr). 

92 He's astonishing the natives. 

93 Utility— (yoti till, I tie), 

94 The letter I, which is always in 

visfbie. 
96 It*8 widened at the expense of the 
corporation. 

96 He la a sauee-bov 

97 Because they are loo long and too 

loose— CTotf/on and Tott/onae). 

98 B-u-8hy~Cor«irou«A^/- R Uahjf), 

99 He often runs for a plate or a cup- 

100 He*8 a bit of a buck. 

101 On the other side. 

102 He's one beside himself. 
108 Like to be drowned. 

104 She is turning locks. 

105 She's in Holland. 

106 It is often baited. 

107 He's light-headed. 

108 Tliere's a goose's head in It. 

109 He cut it too little, i. e. he did not 

cut enough of It. 
\ 10 It is often tolled— <'foW^. 

111 It Is near the Temple. 

112 A cat out of a hole. 

»18 He is a neck-romancer— fiwem. 

mancer), 
114 In Noah's ark 
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Hi It Is not flrir. 

116 R, U, V^(Ar9 99u ht f) 

117 H«*« grim all day^rCTHmaW;. 

118 Man : vim. In the morning of his' 

life, on all fours { in the after- 1 
Doon, on two ; and in the even- 
ing, with a sticlt 

119 It Is far-fetched, and fVill of non- 



190 He is the coloiana of 

(Rhodu)* 
131 The nose. 
123 An impression 
133 Four quarters. 
UN It was baUt by a Wren. 



iSft To Are the way 

136 The Thames, which flows between 

CheUea and Batter«ea. 

137 Adriatic— ra drp alHe), 

138 Water-ices and ice-creams — 

rwater I see«, and I Mcrtamt)* 
129 When it is eye-water^rAtirA. 

tracer)* 
ISO Because he can make a D cantef^ 

^decanter) . 
Ul Grow, Sir !— COrocer;. 

132 It is a deck nraiiun— fifecoration). 

133 She is between the poles. 

134 All his works are wicked, and sJI his 

wicked works are brought to iisht. 



1 The letter H. 
S Eve. 

8 Spectacles. 

4 In a looking-glass. 

ft JusUce— (/Msf-iee). 



] Tobacco. 

3 C-L-ark } or C~lark, 

(Clark). 

5 C-him-ney (Chimney.) 

4 Pope, 
ft Abbott. 

6 Tree. 

7 Browne 

8 Stephens 



9 Kean. 

10 Fuute. 

11 Ventris. 

13 Kelly. 
18 FlliMton 

14 Blunden. 



1 Potentatea. 
3 i«awvers. 

3 Clinvtinnity. 

4 0;d Kti^iRnd. 
ft TelwrophH. 

6 Kmlii i(! •-rtonn* 

7 Horatio Nelson. 



ENIGMAS. 

6 A 1>ed. 

7 Alphabet. 

8 Apalrofskalts. 

9 Highway. 

REBUSSE8. 

1ft Macready. 

16 Kemble. 

17 Blanc hard. 

18 Cooper. 

19 Farren. 

20 Cooke. 

21 LiMton 

22 Yates. 

33 Bland. 

34 Bunn. 
2ft Hartley. 
96 Cubitt. 

37 Wrench. 

38 Powell. 
89 Glover. 

ANAGRAMS. 

8 Charades. 

9 Charles James Stuart. 

10 Napoleon Buonaparte. 

11 AMtrunomers. 

12 Opposition. 
18 PariMhiuners. 
14 Caulogues. 



10 The moon. 

11 The feet. 

12 The moon 
18 A tree. 



80 Hallande. 

31 Paton. 

32 Reeve. 

33 Chexter. 

34 Miutheivs. 

35 Went. 

.*W Pearnian. 

37 Graddun. 

38 Terry. 

39 Keeley. 

40 Power. 

41 Warde. 

42 RuRKell. 

43 KUar. 

44 Uomer. 



1ft ReYolntlon. 

16 PreMbyteriaa 

17 Peiiilentlary, 

18 La llevulution 

Fraticaise. 

19 Oemovratical 
30 Miaanthrone. 
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THE RIDDLER. 



Thus ends our Key to the Kiddler : our joung readers, we doubt not* 
have very frequently referred to it, in perusing the various questions and 
puzzles which precede it, in order to save themselves the trouble of tasking 
their ingenuity to discover the solutions. They ought not, however, to 
have recourse to the Answers, until they have made frequent attempts to 
solve the Riddles. Some persons cannot, without considerable difficulty, 
find the proper answer to an Eni^;ma or a Rebus ; while others of no 
fpreater general acuteness, do so with ease. It is no proo^ therefore, of 
inferiority, not to be able to reply to a ouidnt Conunorum, so quickly as 
another. Many young people have displayed much ingenuity in the oon- 
struction of diflEerent sorts of Riddles in rhyme, — ^they are, in general, the 
most happy in solving those of others. The adnurers of these frequently 
amusing trifles, consider opposition in their component parts, or curious 
combinations, to be most essential in the construction of good Riddles. 
They should be <* made of odds and ends, like fiunr elves," and the moat 
appropriate crest that could be chosen for a Rebus-actor, would, prrhaps| 
Dt that frbulous creature^ 
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